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The Gagle’s Mest; or, Che Lone Star of the WWest.* 


BY THE EDITOR, 


Cuaprter IV. 


A SURPRISE. 


The situation of the Eagle’s Nest was 
ip rm and strikingly picturesque. 
isolated and bare rock, rising in the 
chops, as it were, of a narrow valley, and 
separated from the sloping hill, which fell 
dicular from its crest on the side 
acing the rock, by a deep chasm, through 
which rushed a stream, in its depth not 
unlike a thread of silver—it was so jagged 
and precipitous on all its four faces, as 
seemingly to be impregnable, The sur- 
face was uneven in the extreme, here a 
point jutting up, and there a deep hole 
—- and to no one would it have 
offered any featutes attractive as a resi- 
dence, save to one whose principal object 
was security. 
- QOmeach side were lofty hills, the bran- 
ches of a common chain broken by the val- 
ley, the mouth of which the rock above 
alluded to almost clused. Covered by a 
—_ anoply of forest, the sombre and 
dark fir, they were tuo far distant to render 
their height of any advantage to a be- 
sieger, while the hill, the summit of which 
approached within eight feet, was so com- 
manded as to be completely useless also to 
any foe, however daring and 


rom the highest point of this position for 


the view was magnificent. Behind, the 
valley opened, spreading away for miles in 
a straight line, one sea of deep green. In 
part prairie, rich in grass, a deep stream 
ued its ee course through its 
epths, its way being marked by two long 
and crooked lines of willow and poplar. 





* Continued from page 16. 
no. 1331. 


Here and. there‘ rose a m and grassy 
knoll, bare’ of trees, while 1 near at hand 
some little clearing in the woods, an oasis 
in a vast ocean of forest; relieved the eye 
from the monotony of verdure, its light 
straw-coloured tints, arising from the dry 
, ry being in delicate contrast with the 
a sale en of a aon " 
perpendicular wa to 
close up the valley, leaving the mind in 
doubt as.to whence came the stream that 
meandered’ through its depths. The ver- 
dure both: of uieadow and wood was most 
grateful to the ‘senses, while the concealed 
and ‘hidden ‘mysteries of the vast forest 
added to the pleasure with which. all. of 


tasteful and romantic feeli gazed upon 
it. Indeed the inimitable beauty, extent, 


and variety of the prospects, the 

of the ficlds and meadows, the agree- 
able fragraney of the air, the general 
lastre, mildness, and benignance of. the 
heavens, made it a charming and delightful 
vision. 

In front lay the illimitable prairie, cross- 
ed here and there by belts of trees, with 
occasional clumps of wood, while the course 
of the little river that ran first through the 
valley, then rushing between the perpendicu- 
larrocks of the chasm above described, burst 


but irrepressi ible feeling, from 
all that is vast and without end, 
rendered this portion of the -scene per- 
fectly sublime. 


een the skirt — wood ”- this side 
unto the Eagle’s Nest, over the yrassy 
plain, which swept in a gentle slope: 
wards to the rock, the distance was about 
H ~ VOL. XLVI. 
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half a mile, its monotony broken only by 
a grove of fir, not more than fifty yards 
distant from the habitation, and which pre- 
sented all the marks of having once reach- 
ed to the very crest of the hill, the in- 
tervening space having been cleared in 
order to provide logs for building, and also 
for firewood. 

The rock itself was surrounded on all 
sides by a wall of stone, rude and un- 
plastered, while exactly opposite the spot 
on which Chinchea and young Blake had 
stood on the night of their arrival, was the 
drawbridge, which, when up, served the 
purpose of a gate to defend the narrow 
aperture left for the “purpose of entry. 
Behind this, leaving first a small court- 
yard, was the log hut occupied by the tra- 
vellers, while, on each side, reaching from 
it to the stone rampart, were outhouses, 
Behind this, and perched on the summit of 
a small table rock, was another edifice. 

Like the first, it was formed of huge 
unsquared logs, without windows, though 
several loops served for that purpose; its 
roof was of treble shingle, and was sur- 
mounted by a bare pole, that had all the 
air of a flagstaff, even to the halyards des- 
tined to haul up whatever colours the 
owner of the retreat had a mind to unfurl. 

The remainder of the surface of the 
rock, in all about an acre and a half, was 
composed of corals for the cattle, both 
horned and other, which owned the sway 
of the strange beings who dwelt in this 
sequestered spot, 

oung Blake, at an early hour, stood 
surveying the features of the scene with a 
zest and interest, which increased rather 
than diminished as his eye took in all the 
varied beauties of the landscape, illumined 
as it was by the rising sun, that over all 
shed its crimson glories, as it —_ slowly 
its upward course in the eastern sky. 
- The young man was delighted with his 
adventure, though his dream and certain 
vague fancies that floated over his mind, 
threw an almost unconscious gloom over 
his spirits. Dim shadows, forebodings of 
ill, with a conviction of past evil in con- 
nexion with his hosts, crowded upon his 
soul, and left behind that inexplicable but 
fearful sting which ever belongs to a state 
of doubt and suspicion. This, however, 
speedily faded, though from an impulse 
which he never could explain to himself, 
he had already resolved not to make his 
name known to his hosts. 

While his thoughts were busy with the 

t, and his eyes glancing over the superb 
andscape which lay at his feet, a slight 
rustling at his elbow caused him to turn. 
It was Chinchea. 

“ Good camp,’ said the Indian, “ better 
place—woods bad—scalp gone ‘fore morn. 
ing.” 
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“A very undesireable consummation 
certainly,” said Blake, gravely; “though 
whether this be a good camp is a question 
I have yet to solve.” 

The indian grunted, but made no answer, 
it was clear he did not understand the 
meaning of the young Englishman's words. 

Blake made no attempt to enlighten him, 
but after a brief pause scanned him with a 
scrutinising air. 

“Chinchea,” said he, “you are my 
friend.” 

“Hugh!” replied the Indian, assuming 
an air of grateful remembrance, the origin 
of their connexion being Blake’s assiduity 
in attending him during severe illness at 
Houston. 

“ Chinchea remembers the day when his 
white brother gave him physic in the great 
village?” 

The Indian assented. 

“What is my name?” continued the 
young man. . 

“Blake,” replied the Wacco, pronounc- 
ing the word with a strong emphasis on the 
a, and nearly omitting the e, making it al- 
most Blacke. 

“It is,” said the other; and laying his 
hand on the Indian’s arm, he added, “I 
have a strange fancy, I know not why, 
that my name should remain a secret with 
these people.” 

“ No business of Indian to know white 
man’s name; Chinchea got no long tongue 
like squaw.” 

“But I must have aname. It would be 
unpolite to decline giving one,” mused 


lake. 

“ Call himself Little Bear,” grunted the 
red skin. 

“ A very fine appellation, no doubt,” said 
the young man with a smile, “but under 
the circumstances I think I shall adopt 
Brown.” 

“ Brown—good,” said the Wacco, whose 
long intercourse with the whites made 
him an adept in their tongues, “ when tired 
call Brown—speak, and Indian call him 
other name.” 

This was said with a quaint gravity that 
fairly overcame the Englishman; he laugh- 
ed outright with a heartiness which searched 
out the echoes, and brought them playing 
back about his ears in merry guise. 

“ Well, Ido not think I shalladopt many 
poe eam od said he; — Brown is a 

ood travelling name, it leaves no at 
ssark behind" va 

While the young man yet spoke, the 
voice of his host of the preceding night 
hailed him from the door of the hut. 

“ Good morning, sir,” exclaimed he, ad- 
vancing as he pe e, “ what think you now 
of our le’s Nest, Mr.--—— He paused. 

“ Brown—Edward Brown,” said our he- 
ro, with a slight tremour; “your position 
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is certainly well chosen, and might be de- 
fended against vast odds.” 

“You think so,” said the other, with 
glistening eyes. “Iam glad of it, and as 
I fancy we shall soon try the experiment, 
hope rhe words may come true.’ 

“T hope so too, Mr. ——,” our hero hesi- 
-_ imitating the other’s manner to the 
life. 

“ Philip Stevens,” said he, drily, and yet 
with a smile at Blake’s manner. 

“ There! there!” muttered a voice at his 
elbow, “what occasion is there for you a 
bawling out your name in that way. 
There is no occasion for everybody to 
know your name, Philip.” 

“ And if they do, no great harm is dune,” 
said Philip, fiercely, “ my name is not one 
that I care hiding much. And if I did, 
in this country we are pretty much our 
own masters.” 

“There! there! you are so impatient,” 
said Jones, advancing. “I did not mean 
anything, and only spoke for your good. 
Breakfast is ready.” 

“ Mr. Brown,” said Philip Stevens, turn- 
ing to our hero, “ the keen air of this lofty 
rock has doubtless whetted age appetite.” 

“Tam already sufficiently of a Texan 
never to refuse a good offer,” replied 
Blake, following the footsteps of his host, 
who le@ the way towards the log hut. 

The Indian all this time had leant 
motionless against the stone wall, his eyes 
apparently fixed on vacancy, but in real ity 
watching the countenance of our hero wit! 
jealous care. He had divested himself 
of every sign of civilised garb, and stood 
ghastly in his war paint. 

Save his long black hair, hanging in thick 
clusters over his shoulders, -he was naked 
to much below the waist; round his middle 
was a long strip of leather of various co- 
lours, serving the purpose of pantaloons of 
civilised society. Thence downward he 
was naked, save his mocassined feet? A 
buffalo hide shield was suspended at his 
back, a bow lay beside it, while a — 
quiver full of arrows, and a buck skin pouch, 
completed his attire, 

His skin, however, was one mass of black 
and red paint, so put on as to assume all the 
most hideous and diversified figures. Every- 
thing about him wore the air of a warrior 
ready for the war path, 

A keen and glittering tomahawk, with 
the long scalping knife furnished by the 
whites, completed his outward ornaments. 

Ere however he entered the hut, the In- 
dian, with an intuitive delicacy which 
Edward Blake presently appreciated in its 
full extent, threw a blanket over his form, 
completely veiling the signs of terror which 
were so plainly apparent, as well as his al- 
most naked body. 

When the young Englishman set his foot 


upon the threshold of the log hut, his sur- 
prise knew no bounds, though he did his ut-’ 
most to conceal so very great an evidence 
of —— 

At the head of the table sat a youn 
irl, while four men, besides his host an 
ones, simultaneously took their seats. A 

vacant wees was pointed out beside the 
first by Phili 

Behind, occupied in laying the various 
articles of food upon the table, was a glossy, 
sprightly, laughing-eyed negro lass, whose 
healthy appearance spoke volumes for the 
treatment she received. 

« daughter, Mr. Brown; Captain Ce- 
phas Boyle, Mr. Brown; my hunters,” said 
Stevens, with a glance of peculiar meaning 
at the girl. 

Edward Blake muttered some incoherent 
reply, and then the whole party fell to upon 
the viands, he imitating them as much to 
conceal his surprise as to satisfy his appe- 
tite. 

Dressed plainly, but in a lady-like man- 
ner, of marked beauty, there was a deli- 
cacy and grace about this young creature 
which astonished and bewildered the Eng- 
lishman the more his stolen glances dran 
every feature of her countenance. 

Not more than eighteen, there was a sad- 
ness, a gloom, about the expression of her 
face which added not a little to our hero’s 
curiosity. She did the honours of the table 
with quiet grace, and seemed by no means 
inclined to open her lips, while apparently 
from being so used to strangets, she paid 
little attention to the new arrival. 

For some time Blake spoke not at all, the 
others snatching an occasional moment to 
discuss the probabilities of a contest with 
Blackhawk and his e- 

Captain Cephas Boy le appeared some- 
what anxious that the contest should take 
place, and his warm antipathy to everythi 
in theshape of an Indian, not even restrain 
by the presence of Chinchea, who calmly 
and silently glided into a seat beside Blake 
—caused our hero to survey hima little 
curiously. Ge 

About five-and-twenty, his face was ra- 
ther broader than is commonly the case with 
your true Yankee. His eyes were smiall, 
grey, and keen; his nose broad and straight; 
his mouth large with thick lips, while his 
chin was somewhat overburdened with fat; 
he wore neither moustache nor whiskers, 
appendages which are rarely to be seen u 
on Americans at home, whatever may 
the case abroad, where Jonathan, we know 
not for what reason, is generally anxious to 
be taken for anything save what he : 
Fs His costume was much the same as our 

ero. 

“ What is your opinion, Miss Stevens?” 
said young Blake, addressing the daughter 
of his host. 
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“Well, I conclude no female has much 
of an idea in them partiklers,” interrupted 
Captain Cephas Doyle, hastily, “I reckon 
they are about ignorant on that pint.” 

“My opinion, Mr. Brown,” said the 
young lady appealed to, without noticin; 
the captain’s interruption, “ is, that G 
made all his creatures in his image, and 
that while he has given one colour to one, 
and to another a different hue, he has 
granted a soul unto all. In my opinion, a 
man is to be judged by his acts, not by the 
colour of his skin.” 

The captain appeared not to relish this 
view of the matter, and continued his ar- 
gument with the more willing auditors, or, 
at all events, with auditors who showed 
less distaste for his views. 

Edward Blake and Alize Stevens, the ice 
being once broken, opened a téte-d-téte 
conversation, which was speedily carried 
on with animation on both sides. Edward 
was delighted with his companion, whose 
elegant tastes, refined language, and sound 
knowledge, surprised him. All the accom- 
plishments of her sex appeared familiar to 
her, while the rich stures of English, French, 
and Italian literature were equally well 
known. As soon as the young girl found 
that her neighbour was one who could 
converse like a gentleman; who spoke 
~without using the backwood slang; whose 
education had been that of a scholar; who 
had travelled much, and observed men and 
manners—than all her reserve vanished. 
So animated did their talk, indeed, become, 
that they scarcely noticed the departure of 
~ on, number of their guests from the 
table. 

“Well, Mr. Brown,” said Philip Stevens, 
a smile playing upon his generally solemn 
features, “you and my daughter appear 
such good friends that I shall leave you to 
make better acquaintance, while I and the 
rest see to such preparations as are neces- 


sary.” 

‘The two new friends started, nay, even 
blushed, while Edward replied as he rose— 
“Nay, Mr, Stevens, though not a soldier, 
1 am a sailor, and will not be absent when 
duty calls,” 

“TI am sure of it,” replied the other, with 
another smile, “and will summon you 
when needed. Meanwhile my daughter 
and you can become, as I have said, better 
acquainted. It is seldom Alice happens 
upon a traveller who can converse with 
her—never, indeed, has she seen one who 
engaged her attention so completely.” 

This was said with some degree of play- 
ful malice in his manner, that forced a 
reply from Alice. 

“Sir,” said she, with a slight shudder, 
and relapsing almost wholly into her former 
gloom, “it is not often that an educated 
gentleman finds his way into these parts. 
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Mr. Brown has unconsciously recalled to 
my recollection so much of my early 
associations, as to be a most welcome com- 
panion.” 

Edward Blake, alias Mr. Brown, bowed 
all due gallantry, while Philip Stevens, 
with a slight frown, called Alice aside for 
@ moment, and having held a brief conver- 
sation in whispered tones, left the hut, and 
these two new friends, who had met before, 
remained alone, utterly ignorant of the 
wild and mysterious tie which had ever 
bound their fates together. 





CuHaPTerR V. 
PIETRO. 


About three miles to the west of the 
Eagle’s Nest is a spot very different in its 
characteristics from that which we have 
just described. The hills and the wood, in 
this instance being in close contact, the 
former even nestling over the latter, in 
an overhanging cliff some fifty feet - 
Beside this rise the fir, the sycamore, the 
cedar, and the oak, their tall heads waving 
over the summit of the precipice. 

Between the skirt of the wood and the 
lower part of the rocky height was left a 
small space, which, being favourable for 
all purposes of concealment, and being pro- 
tected from the weather, had often been 
the retreat of travellers. 

On the morning of which we have already 
spoken it was occupied by a tent, formed 
from a few poles leant against the rock, 
and over which a large cloth had been cast. 
In front of this was a fire, round which 
several packs formed commodious and com- 
fortable seats. On them were seated three 
men, of whom one was evidently a man of 
superior rank, while the others were as 
clearly his menials. 

About sixty years of age, with swarthy 
complexion, hair as black as jet, eyes large, 
piercing, and fiery, his costume was that 
of a Mexican of the first rank, 
His lofty steeple hat of white felt was 
ornamented with much bullion; his jacket 
was striped with various colours, his - 
taloons were covered with embroidery, 
while over all was cast a splendid poncho, 
a Mexican blanket. 

“TI wish Pietro would return,” said the 
master, speaking in that mixed Spanish 
and Indian dialect, which has, in the pre- 
sent day, been dignified by the name of 
the Mexican la , “for if he be right 
in supposing men of evil disposition in the 
forest, the sooner we re shelter the 
better.” 

“ Pietro isa clever lad, Don Juan,” re- 

ied the elder of the two domestics, “and 
| warrant me was not mistaken.” 

“ And yet @ distant vapour may have 
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been taken for smoke,” observed Don Juan 
de Chagres. 3 
* Pietro is too used to the woods,” said 


the old servant, shaking his head, “he has. 


ye amongst these wild Texans since a 
child.” 

“ True—true!” said their master, “and 
the more reason, therefore, for our taking 
a meal. Here comes the signora, and we 
will breakfast.” 

The domestics rose, while their master 
quietly drew forth a cigarette, and light- 
ing it, puffed away, as if he fancied it a 
necessary preliminary to the coming meal. 

The tent opened as he had spoken, and 
there issued therefrom a young woman in 
the full pride of her beauty, not a little 
heightened by the fresh air which came 
murmuring through the trees. 

About two-and-twenty, a brunette, with 
large, speaking eyes; a mouth delicate, 
small, and rosy; hair glossy, and jet as 
the raven’s wing; her person had all the 
fullness and rounded grace of womanhood, 
with the light airy step ef a girl. The 
chief defect, perhaps the only one in her 
beautiful features, was the lowness of the 
forehead. 

Her costume was the usuai graceful 
walking dress of Mexican ladies, who, 
though their darkness be 

“ Butéhe embrowning of the fruit that tells 

How rich within the soul of sweetness dwells,” 
want the charming skins and rosy com- 
plexions of our fair countrywomen. The 
principal feature in the costume was the 
reboso, or mantilla, which, flung gracefully 
over the left shoulder and passed across 
the mouth, left nothing but the eyes visible, 
and which is the more necessary that 
Mexican female costume is but little with- 
out it, one garment only, besides the 
petticoat, being worn, braced with a sash 
round the waist. 

Taking her seat upon a pack opposite 
the old man, the young woman signified 
her readiness to partake of the meal which 
had been prepared, and which, despite the 
rudeness of the spot, would have been 
despised by no traveller in any part of the 
world, Chocolate, coffee, hot tortillias—a 
kind of very thin pancake—venison steaks 
—a roasted turkey, were but some of the 
ingredients of the feast. 

‘Where is Pietro?” said the lady, ad- 
dressing the elder domestic, while she 
sipped her chocolate. 

“ Pietro is in the woods, signora,” replied 
the servant, ‘‘the lad thinks he has seen 
enemies within the gloom of the forest.” 

“ Santa Maria,” exclaimed the signora, 
with a start, ‘‘then why sit we here so 
calmly.” 4 

This was addressed to the elderly ca- 


70. . 
“It would be unwise to move, until we 


were certain in which direction the etemy 
lie. There might be such a thing as falling 
into their very jaws.” ; 

“This comes of these wild journeys,” 
replied the signora, with a sneer; “ were we 
quietly at home in Santa Fé, there would 
be no such fears.” 

“ There would be worse,” continued Don 
Juan de Chagres,.“ your own countrymen, 
when enemies, are even more dangerous 
than the Texans.” @ 

The old man spoke truth. Enemies, 
whose blood, religion, soil, } e, differ 
from us—whose feelings, wueeiiah and 
ideas are utterly at variance with our own, 
are far less ruthless and dreadful in their 
anger, than those whom we stir up within 
the circle of our native land. To pass by the 
thousand instances, which civil wars offer 
us in illustration, those who have seen en- 
mity between brother and brother, will own 
how much more deadly it has been, than 
any generated between mere stran; 

tis because where once love has existed, 
there is no medium; affection or undying 
hatred! 

“ We never suffered those miseries before 
it entered your head to oppose the General 
Santa Anga,” continued the signora, glane- 
ing round at the dark vistas which opened 
on every side; “ for my part, I cannot see 
the goed of opposing the government.” 

“ ta Anna,” replied Don Juan, 
“isa tyrant, whose sole object is to snatch 
a@crown. Eve Mexican is bound 
to oute bias -— the commonwealth.” 

“ Don Juan de Chagres,” said the youn 
woman, with a laugh, “ has not sacrificed 
pooh. I fancy he has left little behind 

im,” t 
“T have left my home,” exclaimed the 
old man, severely, “for the dangers of this 
wild tig, 

“ Where I suppose you fully intend wan- 
dering evermore.” 

“I intend crossing Texas, and taking up 
my abode in New Orleans, until things 
tuke a turn.” 

“ Santa Maria, madre de Dios !” cried the 
young woman, as a rustling was heard in 
the bushes, “ what noise is that?’ : 

“ Pietro!” 

As the elder domestic spoke, a young 
man, half Indian, half Mexican, in themany 
coloured garb of the latter country, and 
armed with a heavy short rifle, large pistuls, 
and small axe, stepped forth from the cover 
of the woods. 

“ What news, Pietro?” cried the signora. 

“Blackhawk is in the woods,” replied the 
young man, with a slight shudder. 

At the period we speak of, the gang of 
marauders, commanded by Blackhawk, had 
gained by a series of atrocities of a most 
frightful character, a most. widely extended 
reputation. Now appearing on the border 
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settlements of Texas, now on those of 
Mexico, it defied retaliation by the swiftness 
ofits movements. Both Indians, Mexicans, 
and Texans, were bent on its destruction, 
it being composed of outcasts from the three 
races, who treated all they happened on as 
enemies, 

“Blackhawk!” exclaimed the old man, 
rising. 
“Blackhawk!” almost shrieked the young 


oman. 

“ Blackhawk!” repeated the servants, in 
a kind of chorus. 

“ Bring up the mules,” cried the master, 
“we will return upon our steps.” 

“To advance would be better, Signor 
Don Juan,” said Pietro, who was satisfying 
his hunger, “there is a white settlement 
not three miles ahead.” 

“ A settlement,” said the signora. 

Pietro assented, and in a few words des- 
cribed the position of the Eagle’s Nest. 

“ Doubtless, the post of these thieves,” 
said the terrified signora. 

“By no means,” exclaimed the signor; 
“I know the owner. It is Signor Filipo 
Stephano, a brave Englishman.’ 

“ Then,” said the signora, rising, “let us 
hence.” e@ 

The mules, eight in number, with five 
horses, were now brought up and hastily 
loaded, In less than a quarter of an hour, 
the whole party, with the exception of Pie- 
tro, were en route. Having given ample 
directions to the others, he remained be- 
hind, intending once more to creep within 
sight of the terrible gang, whose chief had 
given to it so unenviable a reputation. 

Pietro stood in the skirt of the wood 
watching the disappearance of his com- 

ions, and was about to turn to seek the 
shelter of the forest, when some sudden 
and inexplicable impulse induced him to 
glide beneath the shelter of the rock, and 
by standing motionless against its blacken- 
‘d and cracked surface to cause his body to 
blend with its shadow. 

A slight noise, the cracking of a dry 
bough, a rustling as if some animal pushing 
his way through the bush, had induced this 
rapid precautionary measure. 

ext moment the face of an Indian peer- 
ed through the trees in the direction of the 
retreating party, whose forms were not yet 
quite concealed in the distance, and then, 
after a rapid survey of the late encampment, 
he stepped forth into the open space. 

About six feet high, hideous as paint and 
ugliness could make him, naked save round 
the middle, and armed with musket, cutlass, 
and knife, Pietro at once recognised him as 
an Apache, a tribe to whom he in common 
with most of his countrymen bore the most 
deadly and unextinguishable hatred. 

“ Waugh!” said the Indian, with much 
satisfaction, shaking his fist in the direction 


in which the fugitives had then disa le 
ed; and with this one word he edvanieed taeo 
the centre of the open space, and present- 
ly strode up tow the rock, and stood 
beside the dying embers of the fire. 

He was now but eight feet distant from 
Pietro, who lay hid behind a projection of 
the rock to the Indian’s left. The young 
Mexican, however, was too experienced a 
woodsman not to know that continued con- 
cealment was in the present instance hope- 
less; and accordingly determined to have 
the advantage of a surprise, before the In- 
dian could retreat a step, rushed forward, 
and gaining a position beside the enemy, 
one bound, grappled’ with the huge Apa- 
che. 

Pietro’s hands were encumbered with 
his rifle, as were those of the Indian with 
his musket, and in the h exhibited by 
each to gain a hold upon: tie other, their 
weapons met, crossed, and were blended 
into one, each clutching his own and that 
of his enemy with terrific force. 

The Indian gave vent to his never failin 
“hugh!” and then the combatants wnutelt 
face to face, gazing intently one at the 
other. 

Pietro was shorter than his foe, but he 
was muscular, and full of strength; still, 
had not the other been cncrvated ine drink, 
there would have been little doubt as to 
the superiority of the man of the woods. 

Neither spoke, each striving to wrest 
the murderous weapons from his oppo- 
nent’s grasp, when the most dangerous arms 
would be in possession of the stronger 
party, and the other wholly at the victor’s 
mercy. 

They writhed, they jerked, they seemed 
about to tear their very arms from their 
sockets; now Pietro cast the Indian half 
to the ~~ and now the Apache would 
dash the Mexican from his feet. The 
muscles of their faces were fearfully dis- 
tended; both fought for dear life and for 
the much prized victory, but they were too 
equally matched for the contest to be spee- 
dily decided. 

uddenly they paused, and each took 
breath, while both glared in the other's 
face with an intense loathing that — 
almost inexplicable in men who had never 
before met. But the hereditary hatred of 
their races was added to the love of life, 
and the desire for victory. Death spoke 
in their distended eyes. 

“ Apache dog—carajo,” said the Mexi- 


can. 

The Indian spoke not a word, but dart- 
ing backwards, and swinging himself round 
at the same moment, fairly dragged his 
enemy from his feet, pn 4 whirled him 
round and round in the air. But Pietro, 
though startled, held on with unflinching 
energy, and his weight being too great for 
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the Indian to continue his efforts. for any 
length of time, the y Mexican was 
soon once more upon his feet. 

The tiger glares not upon his prey more 
ferociously than did these two well-matched 
warriors now glare one upon another. 
Again they struggled, their hands burying 
themselves, in appearance, in the iron bar- 
rels, until, at length, they slipped together, 
and came tumbling headlong to the ground, 
both guns exploding at the same moment. 

The Indian sprang to his feet, and wav- 
ing his a cutlass, rushed upon the 
Mexican, but Pietro, coolly cocking a heavy 
horseman’s pistol, shot him through the 
heart, and he fell dead with a yell that 
waked the dying echoes both of the forest 
and rocks, 

Seizing his own arms and those of his 
enemy, the young and victorious Mexican 
plunged at once on the trail of his master 
and mistress, whom he speedily overtook. 
The report of the guns had reached them, 
and had added much to their alarm, be- 
lieving as they did that the dreaded gang 
were in full chase. 

Pietro, much fatigued, indeed completely 
worn out with his struggle and subsequent 
pursuit of his friends, mounted his horse, 
and having regained his breath, related 
what had passed. 

“ Those reports will bring the whole 
party to the camp,” exclaimed Don Juan 
de Chagres, hurriedly, “ and our trail will 
be the next object of pursuit.” 

“We shall be all murdered,” responded 
cae in alarm, more affected than 
rea 

“We are much ahead of the ruffians,” 
said Pietro, “and will gain the shelter, I 
hope, before they can catch us. See! 
yonder is the settlement!” 





Cuaprer VL 
THE ATTACK. 


When Edward and Alice were left alone, 
@ momentary embarrassment ensued. Alice 
seemed subdued and mournful, while the 
young sailor, much struck by the gentle- 
ness, beauty, and seemingly graceful mind 
of his companion, began to feel somewhat 
doubtful as to the precise nature of the 
feelings which were, even at that earl 


stage of their uaintance, rising in his 
bosom with re; to the guardian bud of 
the Eagle’s Nest. 


“Do you intend remaining long in Tex- 
as, Mr. Brown?” said Alice, first breaking 
the brief silence which followed the de- 
parture of Philip Stevens. 

. “T left England and came to Texas with 
the intention of remaining altogether,” re- 
plied Edward. 


“ And do you still adhere to so rash a 
determination?” said Miss Stevens, with 
the faintest shadow of a smile. 

“ At home I have no friends,” observed 
Blake, somewhat wes “T have lost all 
—parents, friends, and, by some strange 
chance, fortune itself. I am now a species 
of adventurer, a soldier, or rather a sailor 
of fortune, and, therefure, where my subsis- 
— is . be obtained, there : m on a ” 

“But do you not regret Englan our, 
real home oF re r 

This was said curiously, and with some 
degree of anxiety. 

“Every Englishman does who is wor- 
hy of the name,” answered Edward. 
“ Circumstances may render his native 
land an undesirable residence; he may find 
an easier living elsewhere; but no matter 
what his foreign success, he will ever find 
@ moment to give to memory, and it will be 
of home that memory will be busy.” 

“Ah, Mr. Brown,” said Alice, warmly, 
“T that know little of my country, that 
was a mere child when I left it, I still 
yearn for England—for that land that my 
imagination paints as little short of a pa- 
radise. I see the beauty of this wild and 
romantic position; I enjoy to the full the 
luxury of its pure air, its delightful sce- 
nery, its glorious mornings, and alas, as in 
life, its still more glorious evenings; its 
sunrises and sunsets charm and delight me, 
but I ever feel some secret want here, 
which, I fear me, never will be supplied.” 

“ And this want——” said Edward, des- 
pite himself, eagerly. 

“Is companionship; I know not why. 
I that live and have my being among hunt- 
ers, trappers, and wild Indians, should b 
rights assimilate myself unto them, but 
cannot do so, Their ideas and mine do 
not harmonise; their conversation is dis- 
tasteful to me; their thoughts and feelings 
are foreign to my nature, and I feel alone.” 

“I comprehend you fully, Miss Ste- 
vens,” replied Edward, after a pause; “and 
can only ascribe your sensations to an in- 
nate appreciation of female dignity, and to 
the fact that neither birth nor education 
originally fitted se for the wilds.” 

oung Blake kept his eyes fixed keenly 
on the countenance of the young girl as he 
spoke, with a view to gather from its ex- 
pression if his ideas were correct or not. 
Alice chan colour rapidly, and for a 
moment made no reply. Some chord had 
been touched, which vibrated to the heart 
of the listener. 

‘We are very new friends, Mr. Brown,” 
said she, at length, with some little more of 
distance in her — ” ek thus cross- 
examining one another's feelings. Sup- 
posing that, instead of thus speculating, I 
ba to show the secrets of the Eagle’s 

est.” 
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“ With pleasure,” replied Edward, not, 
however, without some slight evidence of 
pique in his manner, and rising at the same 
time; “ this romantically named habitation 
should have many curious features. But 
believe me not impertinent if I have cross 
examined you; it has been because I have 
taken an interest in one whom I see re- 
moved from all fitting society.” 

“ Impertinent! oh, no!” said Alice, turn- 
ing, and giving her hand to the young 
sailor; “but [am peculiarly circumstanced, 
and you must not always ask me to ex- 
plain either my acts or my words.” 

“In me then find a friend in whom to 
trust,” said Edward, warmly. 

Alice replied, but turned again towards 
the door, and led the way into the court- 
yard. Ona little rising mound that reach- 
ed nearly to the summit of the stone bat- 
tlements of the Nest, stood the whole party 
connected with the Nest, gazing out upon 
the vast prospect that lay in front. Of 
these Miss Stevens took not the slightest 
notice, pug Philip glanced with an ap- 
proving smile towards the young couple; 

ut opening a little wicket to the left, ano- 
ther court-yard, or rather division of the 
surface of the rock, was gained. 

It was about ten yards square, and had 
been covered with a thin layer of mould, 
divided into beds by paths of shingle and 
pebbles, and was dignified by the name of 
Alice’s garden. Various wild flowers, of 
which the prairie yields an abundant sup- 
ply, had been transplanted from their na- 
tive beds, and under the careful cultivation 
of Alice and her negro girl appeared to 
thrive amazingly, and to take kindly to 
their new home. A rude seat, a table, 
with a — awning over it, such were 
the other features of this spot. 

~ The prominent building alluded to above, 
and which appeared the keep of the cas- 
tle, formed one side of the young girl’s 
garden, and towards this her steps were 
now directed. It had two stories, the up- 
per one being without a roof, and ap- 
proached by a ladder. Alice led the way 
into the lower room. It wasasmall apart- 
ment, for the locality well furnished with 
many a little feminine luxury, and to the 
surprise and t gratification of Edward 
Blake, several books and a guitar lay pro- 
minently on a table. 

_ “You have many things here, Miss 
Stevens, to which in the wilds one is 
usually a stranger,” said the young Eng- 
lishman, 

“They are remnants of the past, of 
which some day you may know more,” 
replied Alice. The books are at your 
service, and, if you play, so is the guitar.” 

“T do play a little,” continued Edward 
Blake; “ but would, if you object not, con- 
verse of this wild spot. 


As he spoke, the young sailor unconsci- 
ay a up a book, and it opened at the 

leaf. 

vA name had been in it, and more, an 
engraved one, surmounted by a coronet; 
but much pains had been n to erase 
and efface all sign of what had once ex- 
isted. Struck with surprise, Edward, for- 
getting that the girl's _— were upon him, 

xed his glance curiously upon it, and en- 
dsiovavel to decipher the name which had 
been blazoned on the page. 

Blake thought he could faintly trace the 
arms and words, and as he did so turned 
a while a deadly pallor overspread his 

face. 

“ You are unwell,” said Alice, who had 
been a strangely interested spectator of 
this little scene. 

“It is nothing,” replied Edward, reco- 
vtring himself, and laying down the book; 
“but methinks I hear a bustle without; my 
assistance may be wanted.” 

* You will be summoned fast enough,” 
said Alice; “but that you may see all that 
is going on, let us ascend to the roof of 
this block.” 

The sailor, whose ideas were in a com- 
plete whirl, obeyed, and preceded the 
young lady, knowing that all over the 
world that is etiquette in going up a ladder. 

It was a level esplanade, with four guns, 
one commanding each side of the Eagle’s 
Nest. To mask their presence the port- 
holes were raised. Each taking one as a 
seat, the new friends sat down. Neither 
appeared much inclined for conversation. 

ward was pondering on a long forgotten 
subject, brought forcibly and painfully to 
his mind, he knew not why, while Alice 
was dwelling on the somewhat strange 
manner of her countryman. 

Blake was leaning over the parapet— 
his eye wandering carelessly down the slope 
towards the forest—when the Mexican 

arty burst from the woods, making eagerly 
or the Eagle’s Nest. Both he and Alice 
rose with some anxiety, as the manner of 
the fugitives sufficiently explained the 
reason of their hurry. 

“Look out, Mr. Brown,” said Philip 
Stevens, turning towards the block, “warm 
work is commencing.” 

“Shall I join you?” 

“ Nay; you can work one of those car- 
ronades, I expect.” 

“With pleasure,” cried Blake, all his 
energy and love of adventure at once 
effacing any other impression from his 
mind; “give the word, and I will serve them 
with a vengeance.” 

‘‘ Bravely spoken,” replied the master of 
the Eagle’s Nest, who seemed much struck 
with Edward's spirit; “and you, Alice, 
give the rogues a bit of bunting. We will 
fight for our lives under good colours.” 
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Alice quietly turned to a huge ammuni- 
tion box, | taking therefrom a large 
bundle, proceeded to attach the colours to 
the halyards. Blake was so intently en- 
gaged in watching the progress of the fu- 
gitives as they hurried towards the refuge 
which appeared to offer them protection, 
that he hardly noticed the young girl’s 

ing. Presently, however, a rust- 
ing and fluttering over his head made him 
look upwards, and there on a red field 
waved the arms of England. 

A slight tremour of pleasure came to his 
heart, such as we feel ever, when, in a 
strange land, a memorial of that country 
which gave us birth is brought before our 
eyes. 

“ You see, Mr. Brown,” said the daughter 
of the outlaw, for such Philip Stevens ap- 
peared, “that we have not lost all memory 
of home.” 

“Indeed I do, Miss Stevens,” he replied, 
warmly; “and if anything could add to 
my willingness to meet so foul a foe as 
that we have to contend with, it is the sight 
, that gallant, proud, and time-honoured 

ag.” 

‘ At this moment, the fugitives being half 
across the prairie, the band of pursuers 
came whooping, yelling, and rushing from 
half a dozen different points of the forest; 
and from the e ickness of their movements, 
compared with the slow progress of the 
heavily laden mules, appeared certain to 
overtake them. Blake’s heart leaped with- 
in him, for he saw that a woman was 
amongst the flying party, and the native 
gallantry of his character tempted him to 
risk all to save her from the gang in pur- 
suit. The Mexicans were evidently urging 
their beasts to the very utmost, but Black- 
hawk and his party were coming up apace. 

“Stand by to lower the gangway,” said 
Philip, in a voice which rang through the 
Eagle's Nest, and bespoke that now he was 
in his element; “ get ready your gun, Mr. 
Brown; and when the Mexicans turn into 
pms pea path, give it to the rogues be- 

nd.” 


“Pray, Miss Stevens, go below,” ex- 
claimed Edward. 

“ Nay, Mr. Brown, while one of my own 
sex is in danger, I will remain. Ah! they 
are close upon them. Heaven preserve the 
poor lady. 

As she spoke, Don Juan de Chagres and 
his party had reached a narrow beaten 
trail, which led directly to the entrance of 
the Eagle's Nest, and to enter which they 
left what had formerly been the track of a 
ball from the gun which Blake had level- 
led at the pursuers. Next instant a loud 
report and a flash drew all eyes to the 
summit of the block, and a ball went 
ploughing up the earth in the very centre 
of the wild and ferocious band of the re- 


nowned Blackhawk. The ‘whole party : 
halted, and next moment the Mexicans 
were under cover of the rifles of Philip 
Stevens and his men. 

“‘ Served like a true man,” cried the out- 
law, approvingly; “that ball killed no 
man, but it saved one or two lives. They 
will now think twice before they attack us, 
so e’en come down and aid me to receive 
our new guests.” 

Alice had thrown a shawl round her 
shoulders, and assumed a straw hat, having 
added which slight features to. her costume, 
she accompanied Blake towards the por- 
tion of the Eagle’s Nest through which the 
Mexicans were, no doubt with heartfelt sa- 
tisfaction, hurrying. Hearty congratula- 
tions were passed ; and while Alice led the 

oung Mexican away to her private cham- 

x, there to seek quiet, and to recover 
from the severe fright which she, in com- 
mon with the whole party, had under- 
gone, a conference was held of the men, 
and various numbers were s sted as 
being the numerical force of Blackhawk. 
As, however, Pietro and Chinchea, who 
alone had seen them, agreed pretty well in 
calling them fifty or thereabouts, this was 
received as that against which they would 

robably have to contend; while twelve, 
including Don Juan and Chinchea, com- 
prised the utmost force of the woodland 
garrison. As the Eagle's Nest was well 
protected and supplied in abundance with 
food and ammunition, while water could 
always be drawn up in buckets, the num- 
bers would not have been so very dispro- 
portionate, had it not been for the despe- 
rate and ne character ~ the men who 
composed the beleaguering force. 

wees agreed, mare. 4 that every pre- 
cautionary measure should be taken, that a 
look-out should he continually kept on the 
summit of the block, and a sentinel keep 
constantly on the watch near the bridge. 
This decision had been scarcely come to, 
when the sharp twang of a rifle was heard,’ 
and a bullet struck the of the stone 
parapet about half a fyot from the person 
of Philip Stevens. 

“So ho! warm work already,” cried he; 
“but whence, in the fiend’s name, comes 
thatshot? Ah! from the pine-grove yon- 
der—a sad mistake of mine, as these 
bloodthirsty devils will, I fear, show me.” , 

“ A gun from the block,” observed 
Blake, “ would scatter any skulkers.” 

“ True, and you, John, give it to them,” 
addressing a man who had taken up his 
post as sentry. “ But it were better an it 


-“ Ugh—good,” said the Indian; and 
without a word, he proceeded to put the. 
8 tion into execution. 

viding himself with flint, steel, and - 
tinder, he laid himself on the ground, and- 
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rolled across the narrow planks that form- 
ed the bridge. Between the Nest and the 
grove of firs above alluded to, were the 
charred and blackened stumps of the trees 
which hed been felled, ending in a dense 
pile of boughs recently cut for firewood 
from standing trees, that had been doomed 
to share the fate of their predecessors. It 
took the. Indian but a brief space of time 
to reach this position; and then seating 
himself behind a log, the whole party, rifle 
in hand, watched his operations with in- 
tense anxiety. Cautiously collecting a few 
leaves and dry twigs, the Indian arranged 
them in such a manner as to conimunicate 
a blaze to the surrounding pile with the 
greatest possible rapidity, and then pro- 
ceeded to execute the most difficult portion 
of his task. 

Placing the tinder—composed of wood- 
land spunk—upon the flint, and holding 
ready the dry cotton mixed with a few 
grains of powder, which was to provide the 
necessary blaze, the Indian struck two 
sharp strokes upon the stone. Quick as 
thovght, some half dozen heads were pro- 
truded from the fir-grove in eager haste to 
capture the daring incendiary. A volley 
from the Nest at once drove them back, 
and next minute the whole pile was in 
flames. 

Up to this moment the gun—arrested at 
a signal from Philip, when he saw the In- 
dian about to follow out his other sugges- 
tion—had remained silent; but in order to 
prevent the possibility of the fire being ex- 
tinguished, two or three rushed to the sum- 
mit of the block, and rained an iron volley 
into the thick of the fir-grove. In a few 
moments the flames had their own, and 
away scampered the small but daring band 
that had been thrown, by the foresight of 
Blackhawk, into such close propinquity to 
the Eagle’s Nest. 

On the Indian's return, the entrance to 
the place was closed, and every prepara- 
tion made for the serious siege which was 
now expected. 

(To be continued. ) 





Gibvilisation.* 

We noticed last month the character of 
Charles I in those strong terms which our 
dislike to everything in the shape of 
tyranny makes us consider as the due of 
one who, by his oppressions and crimes, 
has earned the hatred of every lover of 
freedom. Mr. Mackinnon, a well-known 
and consistent Conservative (whose judici- 
ous and invaluable labours in the cause of 
sanitory reform demand from us early and 





. * “ History of Civilisation.” By W. A. Mackin- 
non, F.R.S,,.M.P. In2vols. Longman, London. 
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separate notice), after some most excellent 
remarks on the Hampden case, says: 

“ At the commencement of the contest between 
Charles and his Parliament, public opinion, though 
probably averse to a civil war, and conscious of the 
dangers to which individual property in the country 
would be exposed to, seems to have yet been aware, 
that no alternative remained, and that either the po- 
litical rights which the people were entitled to claim 
must be abandoned, or an opposition must necessa- 
rily be made to the king’s prerogative. Then did 
public opinion gradually rise against the monarch, 
and support the proceedings of the parliament, until 
Charles was in their power.”—p. 152. 


With thus much of Mr. Mackinnon’s 
testimony we cannot find one word of fault, 
but we must beg leave to differ from the 
following: 

“In the subsequent pr dings, such as the cruel 
condemnation of Charles, and Cromwell’s domination 
over the parliament, public opinion had no concern. 
These, and similar acts, were the work of the army 
and of its ambitious leaders, headed by the dictator, 
and could not be ioned by the well-disposed part 
of the nation. The middle class had, indeed, risen 
into notice, and into some importance ; but it was 
not sufficiently powerful to oppose a successful resist- 
ance, even if so inclined, to the lower class and a 
fanatical army, led by a favourite general. Nearly 
the same observation will apply to the state of the 
middle class in France at the close of the last cen- 
tury, as we may attempt to show when the progress 
of civilisation in that country is under consideration.” 
—pp. 152-3. 

_ In our opinion it was the earnest expres- 
sion of public opinion, as far as education 
allowed any public opinion to exist, which 
caused the execution of Charles. All men 
who knew the king had cause to mistrust, 
to hate, andto despise him. He was the 
worst enemy of the people, and the people 
rejected him accordingly. Had the middle 
classes have attained to a sufficient degree 
of enlightenment, Cromwell certainly 
would have never reigned but as the chief 
of a pure democracy, but the enlightened 
few who overthrew the monarchy were but 
a. small band in comparison with the igno- 
rant few who halloaed it back, and stooped 
their necks as a footstool for the wretched 
debauchee their coward souls allowed to be 
theirruler. Again, we differ from Mr, 
Mackinnon: : 

“The power and influence of the crown at. this 
time was such, through the Star Chamber, the unde- 
fined extent of the prerogative, and other means at 
the disposal of the sovereign, that it seems not pro- 
bable that public opinion alone could have effected 
such a change, and offered so successful a resistance 
to the regal authority, if a puritanical spirit, totally 
distinct from true religious feeling, had not spread 
extensively amongst the lower class.”—p. 157. 


True, it was the “ puritanical spirit” 
which overthrew the king; but that that 
“ puritanical spirit” was totally distiact from 
true religious feeling, we must beg leave 
to doubt. The general history of the time, 
recorded as it is by the “ base scribes” of 
the restoration, by men whose trade was 
falsehood and lying, whose sordid souls 
enabled them neither to be noble nor see true 
nobility in others, has painted the Puritans 
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in colours which make them hateful and 
ridiculous. But we, sifting these vile pam- 

hleteers, and setting them on dunghills 
instead of thrones, tell them their word is 
no more worth than the oath of a perjured 
witness. The Puritans were the purest 
religionists of that or any other day; they 
were men of stern and lofty views; who 
valued life only as it enabled them to be 
free and worship God according to their 
own consciences. Milton, the great and 
glorious, he who was the eloquent defender 
ot the revolution, may be taken as a type 
of these men; the pilgrim fathers who 
landed on the bare rock of Plymouth are 
others; and Cromwell, a sincere and pious 
man, if sincerity and piety ever existed at all, 
as one more magnificent specimen of this 
class of “ gloomy fanatics” as he is of an 
Englishman. hile differing from Mr. 
Mackinnon in many of his conclusions, 
we cannot but own the ability with which 
he makes out his case: 

“It may be said, if public opinion was averse to 
the destruction of the monarch, how came that ca- 
tastrophe to take place, and by whose authority was 
it perpetrated ? The answer seems to be, that Crom- 
well by the assistance of the army had usurped an 
entire power over the nation, and that public opinion 
was kept down by an armed force. Those classes 
which influence public opinion were not so numerous 
formerly as at present; they certainly were not so 
in the time of Charles I. They acted not merely by 
themselves, but by means of the lower class ; and if 
their influence was not paramount, it might have 
been sufficient to agitate the lower class, and set it in 
action, without the means of restraining it according 
to their willat any subsequent time. A number of 
men may unite together, and move a rock, so as to 
roll it down a declivity; but if their numbers or 
power be not great, and if the declivity be steep, it 
may roll on without check or control, and carry de- 
struction and devastation in its course. Ina similar 
manner the lower class, in a state advanced in civili- 
sation, can of itself scarcely move to any purpose ; 
but if set in motion by the influence of the upper and 
middle classes, and, perhaps, of the latter alone, a 
dangerous impetus may be given: should this happen, 
unless the other two ciasses are numerous (in this 
case, the aggregate of numbers in the middle class 
makes wealth, and, consequently, influence and 
power), a revolution may end in a military govern- 
ment. Such was the case at this time of our history, 
as well as in France at a later period.”—pp. 163-4. 

Mr. Mackinnon remarks on a passage of 
Milton which we shall presently quote that 
“ the violence of Milton’s republican scorn 
does not much become a poet.” Now, ad- 
miring as we do the immortal genius of 
Milton, and taking delight and happiness 
from his verse, we look upon him with 
double respect as the eloquent defender of 
his country against the violent abuse of a 
wretched scribbler, who todk the name of 
the king to conceal the nakedness of his 
style and thoughts. The “ Iconoclastes” 
is to our taste one of the most noble pro- 
ductions of the great poet. Milton says 
with much force: 

“© To descant on the misfortune of a person fallen 
from so high a dignity, who hath also payd his finall 
debt both to nature and his faults, is neither of itselfe 
a thing commendable, nor the intention of-this dis- 
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argument in such courtly antagonists, which to con- 
vince might.add to his reputation.’”—pp. 170-1, 


We are glad to see Mr. Mackinnon 
Soe forcibly on the following pregnant 
‘act: 


“ During the course of the revolution and civil war, 
few instances occur of the spoliation of private pro- 
perty; nor (considering the state of affairs) doesit 
appear that very flagrant acts of violence were com- 


scarcely 
179-80. é 

If anything could disgust us with Eng- 
land and the name of Englishman, it would 
be the slavish and servile conduct thus 
described : 


“ The death of Oliver Cromwell, and the total in- 
efficiency of his son and successor, Richard, wrought 
a signal change in the English people. From ha’ 
hated and persecuted the Stuarts, the nation 
ready to prostrate itself at their feet. Charles H, 
in his continental retirement, must have been intox- 
icated no less with amazement than joy, at the 
unexpected ebullition in his favour. Deputations of 
lords and commoners crossed the sea to pay’ him 
homage, and to lavish their offers of service. Deé- 
mocracy became a bye-word of contempt ; Cromwell’s 
memory was reviled ; the Royalists and Epi 
were, as if by magic, advanced at once, and even bée- 
yond hope, to the very pinnacle of their ambition. 
To excel in vituperating Cromwell became a passport 
to public favour; and although among many writers 
of invectives Oliver, some (such as Cowley 
and Evelyn) were sincere and consistent, it is im- 
possible not to feel pity at such men as Dryden and 
Waller, the latter of whom, during the Protector’s 
ascendancy, wrote a slavish panegyric on him; while 
the former, on C I’s death, d ad td 
curry favour with his son and successor by writing 
“ Heroic Stanzas on the late Lord Protector.” These 
great poets, however, when the restoration had 
transferred to royalty the springs of patronage and 
emolument, enhanced their adulation of Charles II 
by virulent abuse of the object of their former adorar 
tion.”—pp. 182-3. 


Contempt for Waller, and pity for Cow- 
ley, are the emotions created in us. Allow- 
ing, which we do not believe, that Crom- 
well was a mere tyrant, the following 
clearly shows, that even royalists of any 
sense must have sighed once more for the 
protector: 

“ The people, however, before long, found that they 
had only lost one tyrant and got another; to a mo» 

ad succeeded a —— 





national literature became gallicised. Charles, who 
had Jearned nothing: by. adversity, which has been 
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sometimes styled the school of princes, brought home 
with him from exile a determination to seize the first 
opportunity of pushing the royal prerogative to as in- 
tolerable an extent as it had been carried by the 
Tudors. Meanwhile the country was demoralised, 
and public opinion enervated by luxury. To further 
the monarch’s despotic views, a secret alliance was 
negotiated, in 1670, with the French king, ‘for the 
purpose of subverting the republic of Holland, with 
- whom Charles had entered into an alliance only two 
years previously ; of making his authority absolute in 
England; and of establishing once more the Romish 
religion in the realms of Britain: as a prelude to 
which, Charles was formally absolved, and received 
into the bosom of the Catholic church.’ ”—pp. 186-7. 

And again: 

“ Of political dignity little was left, and the people 
began to contrast disadvantageously with their pre- 
sent state the administration of Cromwell, when, at 
least, our nation was respected abroad, and when no 
foreign fleet would have dared to show itself in the 
Thames, as De Ruyter, the Dutch admiral, had done 
in 1667, when Van Ghent, with a detachment of 
seventeen sail, blew up the fortifications at Sheerness, 
and destroyed many of our finest vessels in our navy. 
From this national humiliation, however, public 
opinion derived fresh elasticity and vigour, as a 
sats, ogg rebound in proportion as it is depressed.” 
—p. 191. 

We then have a most interesting sketch 
of the expulsion of James, and of the great 
and important consequences to England 
of that revolution. Mr. Mackinnon gives 
indeed a most lucid and clear statement 
of the causes which brought about so great 
and important a charge, and dwells with 
becoming satisfaction on the advantages 
which thence accrued to the people of 
England. The first blow in favour of true 
liberty in this country was struck by the 
great revolution. It is to the Hampdens, 
the Cromwells, the Miltons, that we owe the 
nursing of the infant babe. They paved 
the way by their great deeds for what fol- 
lowed, and the expulsion of James _ was but 
a natural consequence of the impulse | iven 
to the national mind in 1649. Of Wi liam 

and Mary, of Queen Ann, we have an in- 
teresting sketch, as well as of George I, 
the state of civilisation being everywhere 
elucidated. After several other interesting 
chapters we come to the emg state of 
civilisation in England. This chapter is 
full of the most curious and valuable de- 
tails. We quote one extract, as peculiarly 
full of facts which make the present im- 
provement valuable. We are glad to see 
that Mr. Mackinnon is opposed to the 
morbid humanitarians on the subject of 
death punishments: 

“ Danger in perambulating the streets, annoyance 
to respectable persons, particularly females, and other 
public grievances arising from deficiency in the police, 
are so well known to have existed until within very 
few years, that it would be unnecessary to enter more 
fully into them, particularly as they are no longer 
felt, and the admirable constal system now in- 
troduced, and adopted in nearly every large town in 
the empire, has added much to the comfort and secu- 
rity of social life, as well as to the debt of gratitude 
we owe to these by whom it was instituted. Let us 
allude to another topic arising from the improved 
state of society; that is, the infrequency of capital 

ish is now p lent, when 1 to for- 
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mer times—a manifest proof of the increase of civili 
sation. In this remark we hope not to be misunder 
stood, or thought to insinuate that the mawkish 
feeling, which asserts that an atrocious violator of the 
Jaws of his country is not to suffer the penalty of his 
crimes, can be vindicated. Far from it: the fault 
sometimes in human nature is, to go from one extreme 
to the other, and to imagine that, because too many 
capital punishments in the last century took place, 
all ought now to be abolished. Much as society is im- 
proved, it has not yet reached such a point of perfec- 
tion. Although our laws were said to be formerly 
written in blood, care must be taken they are not now 
written in milk and water. Tocome, however, tothe 
question of the singular change that has taken place 
in capital punishments since the increase of civilisa- 
tion. Harrison states, that in the reign of Henry 
VHI, there were hanged 72,000 rogues ‘and thieves 
(besides other malefactors). This makes about two 
thousand a year. Yet Harrison complains of the re- 
laxation of the laws, and laments that so few rogues 
were punished in his time. One vulgar prepossession, 
says Hume, in favour of the morals of former and 
rude ages, is very absurd and ill-founded. Harrison 
states (chap. 10), that there were computed to be ten 
thousand gipsies in England; a species of banditti 
introduced in the reign of Henry VIII, and adds, 
‘ there will be no way of extirpating them by the or- 
dinary course of justice. The queen must employ 
martial law against them.’ At present, the use of 
martial law would not be tolerated without strong 
motives. However arbitrary its exercise might have 
been, it appears that nobody, in the age of Elizabeth, 
— any jealousy from its adoption.”—pp. 


We have now overstepped our limits 
somewhat; but as many curious and valu- 
able facts are contained in the chapter 
alluded to, and in those on the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, Monarchichal Power, 
&c., Lower Class, as well as in the second 
volume, which remains as yet untouched, 
we may possibly return to the subject, 





THE CONVICT’S DREAM. 
BY FANNY E. LACY. 


He sleeps—and for awhile his soul forgets 

His fallen state, and life of vain regrets. 

He sleeps—and memory’s light of roseate beam, 
Colours the sunshine of his soothing dreams : 

For they of home and guiltless childhood are, 
When conscience own’d no sting his joys to mar ; 
When industry awoke with each young day, 

. And the hallow’d seventh call’d him forth to pray. 
Perchance the vision shapes his earliest youth, 
When watchful parent’s taught from sacred truth : 
A mother holds his hand, yet pure from crime, 
And leads him forth at holy sabbath chime : 
Again with loving kindred now he shares, 
The social meal her busy hand prepares ; 
And now, methinks, along the village lane, 
He whistling roams a thoughtless boy again. 
Oh! wake him not—behold the smile that plays 
O’er his wan cheek for those long bye-gone days ; 
Oh! banish not that smile ; ’tis light from heaven, 
That with such memories soothes a heart so riven ; 
A pitying angel that would lead him back, 
To the bright path of virtue’s early track ; 
Cloud not the light of that celestial beam, 
Cheering a heart whose joy is but a dream. 
Too soon he’ll wake his prison watch to keep, 
And marvel at the visions of his sleep ; 
Too soon he’ll wake—and, ah ! too soon forget, 
His dream of happy youth and brief regret ; 
Yet feelings long time sear’d are not quite dead, 
The tempted struggling soul some tears hath shed ;. 
Tears—one all-seeing eye alone doth scan, 

. And Heaven the mercy yields denied by man. 
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The Poets of the People. 


I, ALLAN RAMSAY. 
BY D. M. M. 


There has arisen within the last century 
a new race of poets, who may be consider- 
ed essentially the poets of the people, 
most of them having themselves sprung 
from low origin—though our pen almost 
blushes to use the term with reference to 
what is often highest of all—they have 
adorned with their genius the scenes of 
their early association. The ploughman 
has hallowed the fields where be has trod; 
the weaver has sang beside his loom; 
the shepherd by his flock, investing the 
scenes and feelings of peasant life with a 
halo of poetry, which refines, but does not 
make them unnatural. These men, to 
whom the genius of the poet has come as a 
gift, not as the result-of education, have 
never striven for ultra-learning or cultiva- 
tion in the beaten track of poetry; and 
therefore their writings have a freshness 
and natural truthfulness which comes home 
to the hearts of all. 

It is scarcely possible to account for the 
rise of this poetry of nature, otherwise 
than by the general advance of society— 
the march of intellect, as it is now entitled 
—and the higher consideration in which the 
labouring classes have been gradually 
held, while freedom of thought and feeling 
has awakened the dawn of poetry among 
them. But this is a problem which we 
cannot and intend not to discuss; we mere- 
ly state the fact, leaving others to reason 
on a cause bt has geopey it. 

true pasto retry, or of the 

of humble life there was little oy ao 
in the early and middle . Virgil’s 
« Eclogues,” Tasso’s xe Amints,” Sir Phili 

Sidney’s “ Arcadia,” are all beautif 

fancies; but their shepherds and shepherd- 
esses are no more like real life than ure 
the masquerading peasants at a fancy ball 
to be compared to the villagers at an 
English country fair. Their garments 
are of satin, made after the fashion of 
a frieze coat or linsey-woolsey wrapper. 
All the pastoral writers followed the ex- 
ample of their predecessors; the high-born 
poet depicted himself under the guise of an 
elegant swain, daintily reclining amidst 
such a landscape as never was and never 
will be, playing on his delicate reed with 
patrician fingers, and addressing some gen- 
teel young milkmaid in language which be- 
spoke an intimate uaintance with all 
the classic poets, heathen mythology, and 
ancient history—branches of education 
which were doubtless most suitable for 
such an erudite pair. And yet our an- 
cestors thought this nature! autiful, as 
the fancy of a peet, it certainly is, in many 
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penn without .@ vestige of foundation 
in truth. : 

The harbi of this new era in poetry 
was & Seottialy be bard—Allan Ramsay. 
was the first who attempted to t his 
low-born lads and lasses as they 4 
were, and yet made them ¥ 
wished, as he said himself, “ to with 
the authors of ‘Aminta’ and ‘ Pastor Fido,’ ” 
and he succeeded.. There is a certain de- 
gree of stiffness lingering about’ his com- 
position; but he was the first to tread on 
@ new path, and this is scarcely to be won- 
dered at. Allan’s muse was the earliest to 
burst the trammels of custom, and show 
forth the beauty of nature. If in his Patie 
and Peggy their high birth must peep out, 
it does so unconsciously, and detracts not 
from the simplicity of the poem. 

Allan Ramsay was born in Lanarkshire; 
October 15, 1686. He was not in the very 
humblest rank, for his father was overseer 
of the Earl of Hopetoun’s lead-mines. 
Alice, his mother, was English; she came 
from Derbyshire. Robert Ramsay died 
while his son Allan was an infant, and the 
mother married again. Allan's childhood 
was spent in his own native region, where 
his step-father was a small laird. Wild, 
desolate, and mountainous, was this place 
where the poet’s earliest impressions were 
formed. Here he mixed among the primi- 
tive and rude inhabitants of the district; and 
here doubtless he imbibed that clear idea 
of rural life which he afterwards gave to 
the world in the poem which has become a 
national rong of the manners of the pea- 
santry of his native land. At ‘fifteen, 

oung Allan left his mountains for Edin- 

urgh, where he was apprenticed to a wig- 
maker—a dolorous occupation for one who 
had run wild over heath and mountain, to 
adorn the pericraniums of. the good ci 


inhabitants. But time — on w 
and swiftly with him; and in }712 he was 
able to marry. His wife was Christian 
Ross; a happy woman we may deem her, 
for she was a poet’s wife and an artist’s 
mother, her eldest son being Allan. Ram- 
say, the celebrated painter to Come Ii. 
eae peg and a pep raw tg 
long and happi ther; in hi 
Allen suitita bis auld wife” with cash 
affection, in a letter to a friend. 
was twenty-six before he begun to write 
poetry’ his earliest ballads and songs were 
awked about the streets of Edinburgh. 
The first of any moment was “Christ’s 
Kirk on the Green”—a describing a 
i festival. It was so successful, that 
its author left his business for the’ more 
suitable one of a bookseller, and published 
his writings in a complete volume. 


In 1725 a “pete Allan’s poem, 
“The Gentle Shepherd.” It won universal 
admiration even in its own day—a rare 
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thing for a work which is to live for poste- 
rity. he ee: formal and classical Pope 
—admi his simple northern brother, 
and wrote to him;—Gay, on his coming to 
Scotland, visited him ;—and William Drum- 
mond, of Hawthornden, the most natural 
of the bards of that day, whose beautiful 
poetry came from his heart, was on friend 

terms with Allan Ramsay, the Edinburgh 
bookseller. Many others, too, of high 
birth and rank in literature, associated 
with him, and in this society the poet past 
his long life. The end of his days was 
spent at a pretty villa, built by himself, on 

e Castle il of Edinburgh. Here lived 
the cheerful old man—for to the end of his 
life Allan Ramsay was of a gay tempera- 
ment, often shocking the rigid Presbyte- 
rians by his love of balls, or theatrs, and 
other mundane enjoyments. In every way 
Allan’s was a happy life. He died on 
January 7, 1758, at the good old age of 
seventy-one. His tomb is, or was, in the 
Greyfriars Church, part of which was 
burnt down some time ago. Living in the 
midst of the Jacobite struggles, his secret 
interest was in behalf of Prince Charles, to 
whom we will not now give the uncourte- 
ous title of the “Pretender.” But Ramsay 
never suffered his principles to appear in- 
juriously to himself or others, for he loved 
to live at peace with all. 

Allan Kamsay’s “Gentle Shepherd” is 
unequalled as a pastoral. Its simple 
natural beauty, devoid of all coarseness, 
makes it as welcome in the noble’s drawing- 
room as on the cottager’s table. It is the 
old story of a boy of gentle birth, — 
up as a shepherd, wooing a village girl— 
the discovery of his birth, the love for- 
bidden, and then all made happy when 
the lassie turns out to be equal to her 
lover, indeed, his own cousin. So Patie 
and Peggy are gaily wedded, as becomes 
their descent. Such is the story of the 
“Gentle Shepherd,” told in a dramatic 
form—in simple rhyming verse, inter- 
spersed with songs, some of which are very 
pretty. We give the first, when the open- 
ing scene discovers Patie, the happy lover, 
and Roger, his friend, hopeless of success 
with fair Jenny. Patie sings this sweet 
song. 

“ My Peggy is a young thing, 
Just entered in her teens; 
Fair as the day, and sweet as May, 
Fair as the day, and always gay, 
My Peggy is a young thing, 
And I’m nae very. auld, 
And weel I like to meet her at 
The wauking o’ the fauld. 


“ My Peggy speaks sae sweetly, 
Whene’er we meet alane ; 
I wish nae mair to lay my care, 
I wish nae mair o’ a’ that’s rare, 
My Peggy speaks sae sweetly, 
To a’ the lave I’m cauld; 
But she gars a’ my spirits glow, 
At wauking 0’ the fauld. 
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“ My Peggy sings sae saftly 
When omy pipe I play ; 
By a’ the rest it is confest, 
By a’ that she sings best ; 
My 


Wi’ innocence the wale o’ sense, 
At wauking o’ the fauld.” 


The moral sentiments interspersed 
throughout the “Gentle Shepherd” are often 
very beautiful. Let us take, for instance, 
a passage; graceful in its homeliness and 
simple domestic truth; we must remember, 
also, that in Allan’s time sentimental love 
ditties were all the fashion, and that few 
saw any beauty in poetry in that holiest of 
all feelings—conjugal affection. Jenny 
and Peggy are discussing the grand sub- 
ject of maiden’s talk—love; Jenny paints 
all the miseries of wedded life, while the 
gentle Peggy sees all on the sunny side, 
through the medium of her own lee 
heart. She says:— 


“ Dear Jenny, to be free, 
There’s some men constanter in love than we ; 
They'll reason calmly, and wi’ kindness smile, 
When our short passions wad our peace beguile ; 
Sae, whensoe’er they slight their mates at hame, 
It’s ten to ane the wives are most to blame. 
Then I’ll employ with pleasure all my art, 
To keep him cheerful and secure his heart ; 
As e’en when he comes weary from the hill, 
I'll hae a’ things made ready to his will; 
In winter when he toils through wind and rain, 
A bleezing ingle* and a clean hearth-stane ; 
And soon as he flings by his plaid and staff, 
The seething pot ¢ be ready to tak off, 
Clean hag-a-bag ¢ I’ll spread upon the board, 
And serve him wi’ the best we can afford. 


JENNY. 

A dish of married love right sune grows cauld, 

And dwindles down to none as folks grow auld. 
PEGGY. 

But we'll grow auld thegither, and ne’er find 

The loss o’ youth when love grows on the mind. 

Bairns and their bairns mak sure a firmer tie, 

Than aught in love the like of us can spy ; 

See yon twa elms that grow up side by side, 

Suppose them some years syne, bridegroom and bride ; 

Nearer and nearer ilka year they’ve prest, 

Till wide their spreading branches are 

And in their mixture how fully are blest. 

This shields the other frae the eastern blast, 

That in return defends it from the west.” 


Allan wrote, in the course of his lon; 
life, innumerable songs to the beautiful ol 
Scottish airs. His fame has been over- 
shadowed by the superior genius of Burns, 
yet many of Ramsay’s songs are still 
almost as popular as they were in his own 
day. Of these are “The Lass of Patie’s 
“Mill,” * Lochaber no more,” “ Bessy Bell 
and Mary Gray,” “ The Highland Laddie,” 
“How tair and ruddy is my Jean,” and 
others. In the last named is this graceful 
verse, equal to any of Burns. 

“I'd clasp thee to this heart of mine, 
While thou, like ivy or the vine, 
Around my stronger limbs should twine, 

Formed hardy to defend thee ; 





* Bleezing ingle—blazing hearth. t Seething 
pot—boiling pot. } Hag-a-bag—huck-a-back. 
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Ah! thou mine ain thing, 
I wad love thee—I wad love thee ; 
Ah! thou wert mine ain thing, 
How dearly wad I love thee !” 

There is a tender simplicity about Allan’s 
love songs, which, we think, makes them 
superior to all his other productions of the 
ballad kind. Nearly all his writings are 
in his own Scottish tongue; sometimes he 
attempted English verse, as in a long poem 
in Pope’s heroic verse, entitled, ‘“‘ Tartana, 
or the Plaid,” and another, after the “ Rape 
of ‘the Lock.” But this style is unnatural 
to him, and his English rhymes have no- 
thing like the easy and melodious versifica- 
tion of the ‘‘ Gentle Shepherd.” 

Allan composed some very good imita- 
tions of the fables in fashion at that time, 
transformed into Scottish dialect. We give 
one specimen of this style of his, and then 
must take a loving farewell of the gentle 
Allan Ramsay. Peace be to his memory. 


THE CLOCK AND THE DIAL. 

Ae day a clock wad brag a dial, 
And put his qualities to trial ; 
Spak to him thus :—“ My neighbour, pray, 
Canst tell me what’s the time o’ day ?” 
The dial said, “‘ I dinna ken.” 
“ Alack, what stand ye there for then ?” 
“I wait here till the sun shines bright, 
For naught I ken but by his light.” 
“Wait on,” said clock ; “ I scorn his help, 
Baith day and night my lane I skelp,* 
Wind up my weights but ance a week, 
Without him Tf can gang and speak ; 
Hark! hark! I strike just now the hour, 
And I am right, one—two—three—four !” 

While thus the clock was boasting loud, 
The bleezing sun brak thro’ a cloud ; 
The dial, faithfu’ to his guide, 
Spak truth, and laid the thumper’s pride. 
“Ye see,” he said, “ I’ve done ye fair, 
’Tis four hours, and three quarters mair ; 
My friend,” he added, “‘ count again, 
And learn a wee to be less vain ; 
Ne’er brag 0’ constant clavering cant, 
And that your answers never want ; 
For you're not aye to be believed, 
Wha trusts in you may be deceived. 
Be counselled to behave like me; 
For when I dinna clearly see, 
I always own I dinna ken, 
And that’s the way o’ wisest men.” 





Too Beautiful to Live. 


BY ION. 


“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust corrupt, and thieves break 
through and steal.”—Marrt. vi. 19. 

The youngest child in wost large fami- 
lies appears to be regarded with a greater 
degree of tenderness than the rest. Be- 
cause, even though the parents themselves 
create no distinction, each of his brothers 
and his sisters naturally suffer their atten- 
tion to revert to the new-comer, and indi- 
vidualise him, as it were, from the whole. 
While yet an infant, the kindest and gen- 
tlest nursing is lavished on the freshest 





* My lane I skelp—gallop on alone. 


bud on the family tree, which ws 
amid a ie fonden a" ree This feel. 
ing extends thi classes of society, 
bat in the humbler walks. of life is very 
strongly developed. A. greater cages of 
sorrow is consequently experienced when 
the moment arrives for the poor man’s 
stay to depart, than he manifested pen 
on any former occasion. The old coup 
seem then to be indeed alone. Their last 
link with the world is broken; and between 
its broken fragments they live to witness, 
sometimes the increasing happiness, some- 
times the increasing sorrow, of the genera- 
tion that is to succeed them, 

In the village of Whitestone there re- 
sided, not many years ago, a widow in very 
humble circumstances, but surrounded by 
a large family. The elder sons worked in 
the fields, and several daughters were out 
at service, returning only at stated inter- 
vals to visit their mother, laden with little 
offerings of affection, and full of narrations 
concerning the grand places in which they, 
lived. Though the grown-up children 
were in a measure provided for, there 
was still, however, at home a young crop of 
four or five little children, clothed in hum- 
ble apparel, but displaying on their coun- 
tenances the ruddy hue of health. , 

The brightest and the fairest of the 
flock was Amy, the youngest, child. 
She was a singularly beautiful little crea- 
ture. Of so rare and exquisite a nature, 
was her loveliness, that no one could, 
pass her by, and fail to be struck by 
the remarkable transparency of her com-: 
patos the spotless purity of her oj 

row, the depth of soul which see’ to 
speak from her full blue eye, the delicate 
formation of her mouth, that rich mass. 
of bright hair which, falling from her 
head, swept round her neck and shoulders 
like a waving mass of gold. In the midst 
of her dark and sunburnt brothers and 
sisters, she stood like a being from another. 
world, so beautiful she seemed. Not only 
the — but the country round for miles. 
spoke of her loveliness, and marvelled that 
she should so far surpass her own family. 
No wonder that Sophia Markham was 
proud of her child, and taught all her other 
offspring to be so too. And they were so. 
It was a pleasant sight to behold Amy, of 
@ summer's evening, sitting in the honey- 
suckle porch of the cottage, on a rough 
hewn stool, surrounded by a handful of 
urchins—some busied in twisting her hair 
into ringlets, some twining into it wild 
flowers and roses. Beauty is everywhere 
worshipped. Its existence seems to cast a 
halo over all; and when it comes before 
us in the form of a little child, how infi- 
nitely lovely does it |. We feel that 
the impress of the Creator is still fresh 
upon that innocent. brow; and deep regret 
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sweeps over our hearts, as we gaze and re- 
member that, ere long, perhaps, guilt will 
have set there itsstamp. Sophia Markham 
loved her children, and loved them all 
dearly too, but she seemed to arrest the 
current of her love with sudden earnestness 
when this child was born. The exclama- 
tion of an old gossip of the village, when 
she first beheld the babe—“ 'Tis too beauti- 
ful to live’—sank consequently deep into 
her mind. She never repea the words, 
never recalled them to any one’s remem- 
brance, but after, while the little thing was 
growing up in health and vigour, and in- 
creasing in beauty each day, would she pon- 
der in hermind over the prophetic sentence. 
And thus she, because of these things, in a 
measure, sought to excuse herself for la- 
vishing on Amy so great an amount of 
maternal love. A painful underfined solici- 
tude mingled strangely with that fondness. 
Even, when in full health, the child was 
bounding beneath the bright heavens with 
her flowing hair scarcely less golden than 
the sun’s rays, with her merry laugh re- 
echoing through the woods, an anxious 
foreboding would cross her mind that the 
pretty creature, now so full of life, would 
ass and soon become an inhabitant of that 
eaven to which the mother in her simple 
but earnest and impressive way taught her 
tw look up; and that, instead of the brown 
skinned ragged urchins with whom she 
now shared her humble crust, cherubs and 
fair angels would ere Jong be her com- 
nions. And what mattered it that she 
loved her most? Her children never felt 
the difference. They were not the less 
cared for, not the less clothed, or fed. And 
they themselves, while lavishing upon her 
every demonstration of. affection which 
their hearts could humbly imagine, were 
utterly. unconscious that Amy was the 
favourite child—they felt she was beauti- 
ful—they: were instinctively proud of the 
admiration she excited when a carriage 
was ordered to stop, that the ladies might 
ask whose. child she was, or, when some 
traveller stopped and shook her little hand, 
or added a silver sixpence by way of be- 
tokening his admiration. Allthe rural trea- 
sires of the woods were lavished upon 
her by her brothers. The nest brought 
down from the topmast branch,the brightest 
string of to deck her little neck, the 
sweetest flowers of the hedges, the creep- 
ing woodbine, the wild honey-suckle, the 
squirrel’s dray, the nuts from the coppice, 
the pebbles from the rippling brook, all 
were brought to her as offerings of affection. 
And she was happy and beloved, not a 
thought of the ‘future intermingled with 
her little pleasures. Her brown crust was 
sufficient, her milk never failed. 
About a mile from the cottage stood a 
large house, surrounded by fair meadows 
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and pastures, but inhabited by a childless, 
Tr old man. James Thornhill neither 
excited love nor hatred in the minds of the 
poor population of Whitestone, nor.was his 
society sought by any of the surrounding 
gentry. He excluded himself almost en- 
tirely from the world, and was only oc- 
casionally seen wandering about the lanes 
near the village. 

One day Sophia Markham’s children 
were blackberry hunting in the roadside, 


when four of them came bounding into the, 


cottage, full of eager desire to make an 
universal explanation at the same moment. 

‘What is the matter? Where is Amy?” 
exclaimed the mother, as she missed the 
youngest from the throng. 

“Oh, mother:” cried one. 

“ There—down there”— 

“ He’s got her” — 

“ Who's got her?” exclaimed Mrs. Mark- 
ham, in her turn, as she rushed forth from 
the cottage into the road. 

Nothing terrible, however, met her gaze, 
though the scene, considering the character 
of the principal actor in it, seemed a strange 
one. Squire Thornhill was slowly ascend- 
ing the hill, bearing Amy in his arms. The 
little thing appeared half pleased, half 
frightened, by his words, for she held with 
her two little hands to the breast of his 
coat, and partially averted her beaming 
face, on which a sweet shy smile hovered, 
while her downcast eyes proclaimed how 
intensely bashful she was rendered by the 
natural cottage education she had received. 

The mother dropped a curtsey on per- 
ceiving the state of the case, and receiving 
the little thing into her arms, remained at 
the gate, answering all the questions which 
were put to her by the old man concerning 
the child. 

Squire Thornhill lingered some time, 
leaning on his large silver-headed cane be-- 
fore the door. e was a8 hard-lookin 
man, rather below the middle height, an 
dressed in the plainest possible manner, 
The beauty of the cottage child appeared 
to fascinate him, for he scarcely moved his 
eyes from off her countenance, until he at 
length departed. Few evenings now pass- 
ed without bringing the squire up the hill 
and pass the cottage. He would always 
form some excuse for stopping, and never 
came unprovided with something which 
would please the eye or taste of his little 
favourite. The visit seemed, however, to 
lose its charm if the old man did not him- 
self present the little gift, and hear Amy, 
in her pretty prattling way, lisp her 
thanks, metimes it happened that she 
was in the copse, or wood, or gone up the 
village, and then the squire would linger 
about the lane, walk to and fro, stand on 
the hill, and see the sun go down, until he 
caught a glimpse of the favourite child 
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tripping to her home. Then a pleasant 
smile crossed his countenance, he would 
wait her coming, pat her little head, and 
murmur, “ God bless thee, child,” and re- 
turn home quite satisfied. 

Two months passed on ia this way; at 
leng:h Squire Thornhill-seemed to have 
determined to hazard a proposition which 
he had, evidently, long been contemplating. 
Walking one evening somewhat earlier than 
usual down to the cottage, and pussing by 
his little favourite with a slight notice, he 
entered the precincts uf the garden. Mrs. 
Markham came forth to meet him, and, 
dropping # curtsey, begged him to walk 
inside. The old gentleman complied, and 
settling himself in the clean homely cot- 
tage parlour, begged her also tu be seated, 
as he had something of a very important 
nature to communicate to her. Mr. Thorn- 
hill was a plain, straightforward sort of 
man. He had not much tv say for himself 
at any time, and in general his conversa- 
tion was abrupt, hasty, and disconnected. 
The subject which, on the present occa- 
sion, he desired to discuss was accordingly 
opened in the following manner. 

“Mrs. Markham, you've a large, fine 
family of your own.” 

“ There be a many of them,” she said. 

“Tt must be almost as much as you can 
do vo support them all?” 

“ Why, you see, sir,” she answered, “ we 
do have a hard struggle sometimes, but as 
Richard used to say, ‘ It’s much sweeter to 
know that what we do get, we’ve worked 
like slaves for;’ and then to see the little 
ones smiling and happy, instead of hearing 
them, because we didn’t exert ourselves, 
crying, maybe, for a bit of bread, and then 
pining away. Richard always used to say, 
poor fellow, of a Sunday moraing, when 
we were all together, clean and comfort- 
able at our breakfast, with the children all 
round us, that he forgot all the hard work 
of the week—he felt so happy then! Pvor 
Richard; I often miss him om his large 
arm chair.” 

“ But,” continued Mr. Thornhill, growing 
uncomfortable, when he perceived the tears 
starting into the widow's eyes, as she glanced 
instinctively towards the place he used to 
fill, “if you had fewer mouths to work for 
—I mean if some of the children were out 
of the way—you could do better.” 

“ Law, sir! all that can work does. Why 
there’s little Jim there, with the curl 
head, gets sixpence a day, beating birds 
away in H—— farm, and there’s Sally 
goes nursing at Mrs. Davis’s. No, sir, I 
don't bring them up in idleness.” 

“No, no; I see. I don’t mean that. I 
can’t beat about the bush; but the fact is, 
Mrs. Markham, I’ve taken a mighty fancy 
to little Amy, and should like to have her 
up at the house.” 
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“What, sir—take Amy!” cried the mo- 
ther, whose face turned white and red by 
turns, as the remembrance of the gossip’s 
words in an instant flashed. across her 
mind; “take my darling child. No, sir— 
thank you—thank you—I cvuuld’nt part 
bap man Rt eh 

“TI don’t mean you to be s 

“ What then, ideakons 2” 

“ Why, she should come home when you 
pleased; you should see her every day; 
only 1 would have her taught to read, to 
write, to sew, to be good.” 

“And to furget us—to forget her mo- 
ther, brothers, and sisters?” said Mrs. 
Markham, bursting into tears. “No, sir, 
do not ask me that—I cannot part with 
Amy. You are very kind. I feel—I am - 
obliged—really obliged, and you must.par- _ 
don me if I feel ungrateful in refusing you, 
but I could never forgive myself if any- 
thing bad were to come of it. No, sir, no. 
I would do anything for my children’s 
good, but I cannot let Amy go—my 
youngest, too” — 

“ Well,” said Mr. Thornhill, rising, “we 
we won't say anything more about it to- 
night, but,” he continued, kindly shaking 
her hand, “think the matter over, and I 
will come again. We need not be in a 
hurry. At any rate, I will always be her 
friend.” 

The motherly feelings which had at 
first suggested a refusal of Squire Thorn- 
hill's offer, at last gave way before the 
repeated and innumerable temptations 
placed before her. The squire only occa- 
sionally came in person to urge his suit, 
but frequently sent his housekeeper, Mrs. 
Turner, whose womanly tact would, he 
thought, go a great wey in representing 
the matter in its due light to Mrs. Mark- 
ham. She listened at last to his proposals, 
und little Amy was, in due time, installed 
in the squire’s home, and moving in quite 
a now sphere of life. Mr. Thornhill never 
forgot his promise—he taught her to love 
and revere her mother, young a8 she was, 
and continually kept her in remembrance, 
in a choetiaad ways, and tly he 
would himself lead her down to the humble 
cottage, where she was welcomed with a 
burst of rapturous joy by the little crea- 
tures who called her sister. And she, 
bright, happy thing, what mattered it to 
her that the finest white muslins covered 
her fragile form, that delicate shoes cased 
her feet, that the most studious care was 
bestowed on those rich: flowing ri 
which reached to her very waist, encircled 
by that gay sash, which excited at once 
the delight and awe of her brothers and 
sisters; not a bit the less ardently did she 
bound into that ill-clad mother’s arms, 
which opened ever to receive her with the 


same glad pressure, or cling round her 
1 
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brother's neck and kiss his sunburnt face. 
Puor child, she was too young, tooinnocent, 


to feel the slightest difference of position, 
Time wore on, Amy was now six years 
of a The squire seemed to have only 
just begun to live. He had immured him- 
self previously in » sort of wilful solitude; 
he had shut himself out from the society 
of his fellow-creatures, and was, therefure, 
miserable. He had none to love him, end 
his existence had, hitherto, been a cheer- 
less void. But now what a rich lustre 
seemed about to illumine his declining 
ames There was something sweet in 
oving so innocent a being as Amy. Be- 
sides, while engaged in discharging his 
ocr to her mother, in teaching her to 

now the evil from the good, he had un- 
consciously brought himself to reflect also. 
He could not teach her the way to heaven 
without feeling that ke had only too little 
sought after it. He could not impress on 
her mind truths and strict principles, with- 
out himself feeling the force of all he 
taught. She was too young to be deeply 
impressed with his words, but gradually 
became convinced that all that fell from 
the lips of one whom she had learnt to 
love so deeply, must be obeyed. The love 
that had slumbered during half a century 
was awakened in the old man’s breast at 
this late stage of life, and because he could 
not remember the happiness of loving, he 
the more deeply treasured up his present 
moments. All that wealth could purchase 
was lavished on the fair-haired child; his 
whole time and thoughts were occupied 
with her, until, at last, he scarcely could 
bear to have her a moment out of his 
sight. 

One day he announced to his house- 
keeper his intention of proceeding to Lon- 
don on the following week. This was no 
extraordinary occurrence, as business fre- 
quently required his presence there. But 
he deferred and deferred his journey again 
and again, without assigning any reason 
for it. He seemed loath to depart, he was 
uneasy, doubly attentive to his little charge, 
more watchful, and ever anon Mrs, Turner 
detected his eye fixed upon her with a 
melancholy expression which startled her. 
-At last the eve of his departure arrived, 
and the family retired to rest. It was a 
bright moonlight night. The deepest silence 
reigned throughout the house, when, sud- 
denly, Mrs. Turner thought she detected a 
footfall up the worm-eaten staircase. She 
listened—it came again: hastening from 
her bed, and stepping cautiously towards the 
door, she peeped forth. Instead of behold- 
ing, as she expected, some night intruder 
in the shape of a thief, she saw her old 
master stealing cautiously along the cor- 
ridor towards Amy’s little room. She 
slipped out and followed; he entered ; 
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passed on to the bedside, on her 
countenance, and then setting down the 
light, gently bent his knees by the side of 
her cot. The old man prayed, yes, prayed 
for the innocent creature that slept there 
so unconsciously. It was a beautiful sight 
to see that white-haired man, with his lo 
thin fingers clasped, and his eyes turn 
mildly up to heaven, praying by the side 
of that little one’s bed. The old house- 
keeper felt the tears start to her eyes, and 
involuntarily she seemed chained to the 
spot, bnt when the old man quitted his 
kneeling posture, she stepped quietly back 
to her bed. 

The next morning Squire Thornhill 
arose betimes. He was busy, but he en- 
tered on the preparations for his journey 
with evident reluctance. Every now and 
then he met his beautifnl Amy in his path, 
and then he would raise her face up to 
his, gaze intensely upon her, and, setting 
her down, pass on. He quitted home, gave 
a thousand injunctions to Mrs. Turner to 
be careful of the little one, never to let her 
out of her sight, and, as she valued his 
regard, to restore her to him safely at the 
end of the week, since she was dear to 
him as theapple ofhiseye. Hekissed Amy 
again and again, strained her to his heart, 
and whispered to her promises of the many 
fine things he would bring her from the 

eat town, ‘God bless thee, Amy, 
child,” said he, at parting, “she is too 
beautiful to live,” he murmured, turning 
away. 

No sooner was he gone, and Amy’s re- 
grets hushed, and her tears wiped away by 

romises of his speedy return, with all 
Kinds of toys and amusements, than Mrs. 
Turner, in os kindness of her heart, con- 
ceived a pleasant plan. She thought that 
a better opportunity for letting the mother 
enjoy a little of the child’s company could 
not possibly occur. Accordingly, taking 
Amy up-stairs, she dressed her in the 
cleanest and prettiest white dress she could 
select, and took infinite pains with her 
golden ringlets, that her mother might see 
her in all her loveliness. 

It was a bright warm day; a thousand 
scented flowers cast their perfume through 
the su:nmer air, and Amy was full cf 
spirits at the idea of spending a long day 
with her mamma, her brothers, and her 
sisters. She never looked more lovely, 
and those that saw her on that bright 
morning, when they speak of her now, 
lower their voices, and tremulously say, 
“ We knew she was too beautiful to live.’ 

Amy gambolled on, snatching at every 
wild flower as she passed, that she might 
add it to her gay nosegay, from the garden 
gathered, as an offering to her mother. 
The cottage was reached. A loud un- 
governed welcome burst from within, and 
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Mrs. Markham sdon clasped the little 

creature in her arms. Her rich health, 

her winning ways, immeasurably delighted 

her mother’s heart; she kissed her again 

and again, and then suffered her to depart 

to join her brothers and sisters in the 
rden. 

The day passed on, the evening came— 
an evening destined to be written indelibly 
upon the mother’s memory. The sun was 
declining gently, the heavens wore that 
peculiar aspect which seems to shed so 
sweet a calm over theearth, the blue sky 
was veiled by a few white mists, whose 
edges had caught a rosy tint from the beams 
of the sun. All was stillness and repose. 
From the cottage a meadow sloped down 
to a clear patch of water, the trees on 
either hand were still, save that now and 
then a gentle breeze swept through their 
foliage, and slightly agitated the smaller 
branches. The air washushed. At inter- 
vals some sound broke the deep silence, such 
as the distant tinkle of the sheep's bell, 
the lowing of herds in the meadows, or 
the bark of a watch dog. The wavering 
notes of the nightingale now sinking into 
sweet shrillness, now swelling into rich full 
melody, and varied at every pause, com- 
bined to render the scene one of intense 
beauty, the shadows were deepened in the 
distance, the air was becoming cooler, and 
Mrs. Markham sat within the cottage listen- 
ing to Mrs. Turner’s gossip. The subject be- 
came more and more interesting, and the 
sat still never noticing the gradual bush 
of the children’s voices without. °Tis ever 
thus. Ona the eve of some dreadful catas- 
trophe, we are often most calm, most col- 
lected, most prepared to enjoy the world, 
and, though sometimes a gnawing pre- 
sentiment of ill hangs heavy at our hearts, 
we shake it off, nor pause to heed the 
warning voice which tells us evil is at hand. 
Too soon, however, Mrs, Markham was 
aroused from her apathy. The transition 
from happiness to intense misery was 
destined to be sudden, quick, almost im- 
perceptible. They were sitting close to- 
gether, Mrs. Markham carefully listenin 
to every word which Mrs. Turner let fall, 
when there all at once shot through the air 
one long, piercing, death-like shriek, 
which transfixed them both with horror. 

“ Good God!” ped the mother. 
‘“* What was that?” as another and another 
followed in quick succession. 

There was a rush, again the shrieks were 
repeated, and mingled cries of “ Oh, mo- 
ther!”"“ Mother!” “Come!” “ Dear Amy!” 
burst on her ears. The prophecy was 
about to be accomplished. Rushing wildly 
up the meadow, the mother beheld the 
scattered group of children, some at the 
water's edge, eagerly pointing to some ob- 
ject floating on the surface, and others run- 
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ning too and fro, and calling incoherently 
to their mother. Ata glance Mrs. Mark- 
ham understood the whole, she never 
shrieked, never paused, but fled on over 
the meadow towards the lake. A white 
speck rose on the water’s surface. 

“My child!—my child! My dear Amy! 
God, in his mercy, spare her!” she cried, 
as, plunging, she snatched at the little 
thing’s form, as it seemed to elude her 


Tasp. 
: Those who watched on the bank—the 
affrighted group collected from the village, 
felt their hearts wrung with ny, when, 
at length, they beheld the mother bearing 
the child back to fhe shore. : 

“] have saved her!” she exclaimed, as, 
giving way to the intensity of her feelings 
for a moment, she sank down, but only for 
a moment. She seemed, with all a mo- 
ther’s instinct, to perceive the need her 
child had of assistance, so clasping her 
once more to her breast, as she beheld the 
little thing still motionless, she bore her 
back to the cottage. 

Every aid was called, tage assistance 
rendered; but the prophecy of the gossip 
was destined to be fulfilled. The mother 
and the housekeeper watched over poor 
Amy, and nursed her gently, but the sud- 
den chill her frail little form had received 
proved her death blow. She lingered on 
throuzh the week, and Mrs. Turner dared 
not write to tell her master of what had 
occurred. 

The week passed, the child had lived 
through it. The mother watched and 
prayed. The day dawned which was to 
witness the old man’s return. I¢ was four 
o’clock in the morning. The early sun- 
beams just gilded the summer sky, when a 
heaven suffused with bright rosy hues re- 
ceived the pure spirit of that innocent 
child. It seemed as though the glad 
angels were welcoming her in glory to 
their bright abode. Nothing availed the 
mother’s tears, as she sat by the bedside 
of the still beautiful remains of her favou- 
rite child. The marble countenance was 
calm and still, and a smile which told how 
softly the spirit had stolen away lingered 
near the half-parted lips, and except for 
the pallor of the skin, one might have 
thought she slept. Nature forbade that 
the poor mother should derive comfort even 
from the thoughts of the place to which 
God had summoned the soul of her child. 
She wept, and would not be comforted, be- 
cause she argued it seemed like a punish- 
ment sent upon her for confiding her to 
the care of a stranger. She only rejoiced 
in one fact—that the cottage roof which 
sheltered her in infancy witnessed her de- 

rture. The whole village had soon 
feard the news, and when the usual 
came later in the morning to inquire “how 
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she was,” grey-haired men, and aged 
women, turned away with a tear on their 
cheeks when they heard she was dead. 

The evening came. In the far west 
the sun was declining over a hill, at whose 
feet stretched the lake. A few fleecy 
cloudlets scattered over a deep blue sky, 
alone decked its majesty. The sun rested 
on a shadowy bed of mist, bathed in min- 
gled rose and amber lights, which gradually 
deepened in colour as they neared the glo- 
rious orb itself, at that moment resembling 
a refulgent globe of golden fire. 

Reflected in the clear waters, the sun 
seemed expanded into a golden column, 
which pierced the waves as far as the eye 
could reach. The tiny waves leaped and 
froliced as they flowed on, each gilded as 
it passed underneath the splendid orb. 
Everything around was still; the foliage of 
the trees scarcely stirred, save now and 
then a light breeze swept along the top- 
most leaves, creating a low rustling moan- 
ing, in harmony with the stifled lamenta- 
tion which was proceeding from the cot- 
tage, where Amy’s mother was plunged 
in woe. She was sitting there by that 
bedside, in the dusk of the summer even- 
ing, with the curtains closely drawn, so 
that only one ray from the setting sun, 
falling between a chink, partially illumined 
the chamber of death. Hearing a footstep 
Mrs. Markham turned, and beheld Squire 
Thornhill standing the very image of 
broken-hearted despair. He had come 
home, his first inquiry had been for Amy; 
he had refused to sit down until she came. 
He had listened to the fearful narrative of 
his housekeeper, who sought to infuse com- 
fort into a heart refusing to receive any. 
He walked straight to the cottage, and 
ascended slowly that hill over which so 
many times her little feet had trod. He 
listened to the sounds that met his ears, 
he paused, and thought he heard her voice; 
he gazed at the cottage, the honeysuckled 
porch was vacant; the children’s voices 
were hushed; no traces of their presence 
met his view. He paused one moment ere 
he could make up his mind to enter. He 
summoned all his energies and reached the 
porch. He knew which way to go, he 
opened the door, and stood gazing at the 
scene; then, tottering across the room, he 
stood silently a moment or two at the bed- 
side jrazing on the wreck of all that in this 
world was dear to him. The still and placid 
haar lingering on that countenance, 
so lately full of life and joy, seemed to 
appeal to every feeling of his nature. 

“ Amy—Amy—nmy poor darling chil¢— 
shall I never speak to thee again ? Never 
hear thy voice!” he said, taking the cold 
hand of his little favourite in his, and con- 
tinuing to fix an imploring gaze on her face. 

He ‘struggled with his grief; the old 
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man’s nature, however, could not bear up 
long against the destruction of his hopes, 
Tears seldom bedew an old man’s cheek, 
It wrings our hearts to behold them there 
at a time when, after having struggled 
through life, those scattered grey hairs 
proclaim that his joys and sorrows in this 
world are well nigh ended. But Mr. Thorn- 
hill at length sunk down at the bedside 
into a chair, and bending over the tiny hand 
clasped in his, wept bitterly. Mrs. Mark- 
ham sat silently by; she would not disturb 
the current of his grief; she heard his 
stifled sobs, and heard every now and then 
broken exclamations of sorrow. The aim 
of his existence was gone; the plensant 
dreams of his old age had faded away, and 
the future presented a dreary blank. 

At lengih he rose, mildly wrung the 
mother’s hand, and murmuring something 
about the funeral, passed from the cottage. 

in the course of anuther week the church- 
yard contained all that remained of Amy 
Markham. A simple marble stone re- 
corded her fate; and flowers growing near, 
and carefully tended, tell that though the 
spirit is guarded in heaven above by God 
and his angels, that the vessel which once 
contained that spirit is watched over by 
mortals here below. Years passed over 
the heads of the villagers, but with Mrs. 
Markham the remembrance of one day is 
as vivid as ever. The old man still lives, 
but has returned again to habits, if possi- 
ble, more hermit like than before. Out- 
wardly, he seems as though he had forgotten 
the past, but those who know him best 
state now, that on the anniversary of her 
death he revisits at evening the room which 
contains the clothes, the books, the faded 
flowers, the bed, the chair, even the little 
shoes of her on whom the whole well- 
spring of his love had been poured forth. 


ODES FROM HAFIZ. - 
BY E. B. COWELL. 
No. I. 
Come Sufi,* the bowl like a mirror doth shine, 
How clear is the gleam of the ruby-like wine ! 
Why seek from the hermit love’s secrets ? oh why ? 
Far rather come, ask such a reveller as I! 
In the banquet of life fill thy goblet and go, 
Nor hope for perpetual joys here below ; 
No perennial pleasures on earth may ye find, 
As well might ye catch the Simorgh ¢ or the wind! 
Youth’s roses soon fade—twine the wreath while they 
bloom, 
Fame or joy charms no longer when old age has come ; 
Seize, seize the bright moments, for pleasures soon die, 
And, like Adam, we all from our Edens must fly. 
Come, comrades, be joyous, and laugh while ye may, 
My heart is resolved on the revel to-day, 
And haste thou, oh Zephyr, to Jami, my friend, 
And waft the best wishes his Hafiz can send. 








* A mystical sect in Persia, who are continually 
writing rhapsodies about divine love. 

+ A fabulous monster, perhaps the original of 
Ariosto’s Hippogrif. 
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Pulo Halamantan (Mworneo.)* 


Until a very late period the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago had remained unnoticed 
and unknown. We were content here at 
home to receive and enjoy the productions of 
those climes, and cared but little to enquire 
concerning either the places or the people 
that inhabited them. However, since the 
earliest period of authentic Grecian or Ro- 
mau history, we find that spices were an 
article of rather extensive import. The 
merchants, having procured them, brought 
them cither through India, Persia, and 
Arabia to Alexandria, or coasted alung the 
shores in small sailing-vessels. As science 
advanced, the Moslem traders laid aside 
their fears, and boldly visited the sacred 
isles of the Hindus. The great trade that 
continued to flow through Alexandria en- 
riched and filled it with a dense population. 
Although the town was continually be- 
sieged and sacked, and the inhabitants mas- 
sacred, it still preserved some of its ancient 
splendour until the discovery of the passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope by Vasco 
deGama. The Portuguese quickly turned 
this remarkable event to good account; 
they were, however, soon followed by the 
Spaniards, who traversed through the new 
passage either round Cape Horn or through 
the Straits of Magellan. It was about this 
time that, to appease the mutual jealousies 
of the Spaniards and Portuguese, the pope 
granted to the former everything to the 
west of Cape Horn, and to the latter every- 
thing east of the Cape of Good Hope. The 
worthy bishop little imagined the quarrels 
that would be caused by that very measure 
which was meant to ensure peace. The 
Spaniards sailing in one direction, and the 
Portuguese in the other, met on the oppo- 
site side of the globe, and there carried on 
petty wars, whilst the mother-countries 
were slumbering in all the blessings of 
peace. The daring spirit of the English 
and Dutch, however, now broke through 
these arrangements. Our navigators, ani- 
mated by that unquenchable thirst of dis- 
covery and that undaunted perseverance 
which cminenily distinguish them, followed 
at the heels of the original pioneers, and 
quickly outstripped them both in power 
and in the value of the commerce carried 
on. While others were forming stations 
we were planning empires, laying the foun- 
dations of those vast superstructures which 
constitute the best support of the power of 
Great Britain. The Batch, however, have 
not been idle, but, on the contrary, have 
contrived to do much beyond Sumatra and 
the Straits of Malacca; for fear of rousing 


* This island is incorrectly, but very commonly, 
called Borneo, from its principal kingdom, situated on 
its north-west coast. 


either the jealousy or envy of other Euro- 
pean powers, they have kept their naval 
and military establishments in the back 
ground, and committed the most atrocious 
enormities, massacres, murders, and the 
slave-trade, in the must quiet and unobtru- 
sive manner, looking upon England as a 
cur upon a lion, snapping and fuming at 
the bare approach of an English ship, for 
fear their evil deeds should be ex to 
the public gaze. But by whatevér means 
acquired, the Dutch have large establish- 
ments in many portions of the Indian Ar- 
chipelago. On the southern coast of Pulo 
Kalamantan, they have already established 
settlements. But before proceeding fur- 
ther we would bricfly glance at the present 
condition of this island. A piratical chief, 
by courtesy called the Sultan of Bruni, 
possesses a certain portion of the north- 
western coast. Below his territories is the 
Raj of Mr. Brooke, who has under his 
sway the dominion of Sarawak, some sixty 
miles in length by fifty in breadth. Con- 
tinuing along the south coast, we find na- 
tive principalities and a few small Dutch 
settlements, while the whole of the eastern 
shore belongs to us, having been ceded by 
the Sooloos during the time of our posses- 
sion of Balanbangan. The whole of the 
interior is at present unexplored, being in- 
habited, as fur as is at present known, by 
Dyaks, the aboriginal population. The 
sea-coasts are principally occupied by Ma- 
lays and predatory Dyaks, both of whom 
are, for the most part, desperate pirates. 
Kalamantan possesses peculiar advantages 
for the assembling of desperadoes, havin 
between three and four thousand miles 
sea-coast, with numerous large and navi- 
gable rivers, deep creeks, and in some parts 
rocky shores, besides the numerous small 
islands that lie off the coast. Amon 
these is Pulo Labuan, near the mouth wo 
the Borneo river. It is a small island about 
six miles in length and four in breadth, and 
situated in a splendid position for inter- 
cepting the large fleets of piratical vesse's 
that haunt these coasts. The government, 
in the course of the last munth, sent out 
orders for its occupation as a naval station 
and commercial emporium; this is the first 
spirited step towards enlarging and ex- 
tending British trade in those parts. The 
island of Labuan possesses no important 
export — coal, but it will serve as an 
emporium for native produce and a depot 
for British goods. The trade, even as it is 
at present, is by no means to be despised. 
The Indian Archipelago, it has been esti- 
mated, contains forty millions of inhabi- 
tants, thousands and tens of thousands of 
whom live solely by piracy. The Buggis 
already send nearly three hundred large 
prahus annually to Singapore; now that 
an emporium seven hundred miles nearer 
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is established, we may safely predict that 
it will succeed. A positive proof of the 
immense trade already existing is furnished 
by the numbers who live upon the plunder 
of that commerce, for where the carcass is 
there will the vultures be gathered toge- 
ther. But, we have been asked, in what 
does the traffic consist? It would be too 
extensive a subject for our present article 
to treat upon, but we will mention a few: 
the valuable antimony ore, iron, coal, gold, 
diamonds, tin, copper, pepper, vegetable 
tallow, edible birds’ nests, trepang or sea- 
slug, rattans, timber, and fruits of Pulo 
Kalamantan, not to mention the sugar 
which is, and the coffee and cotton that 
might, be grown there; the rice and sugar 
of Javi, Bali, and Lombok; the nutmegs, 
cloves, tortoise-shells, and birds of Paradise 
from New Guinea; the sago, pepper, and 
other valuable spices from Gilolo; the tre- 
pang and cloves from the Sooloo group; 
and other articles, too numerous to men- 
tion, produced in the twelve thousand is- 
lands. 

We have enumerated some of the wealth 
of the Indian Archipelago, but we shou'd 
recollect that the trade in the above arti- 
cles has been carried on under most dis- 
advantageous circumstances. Vast piratical 
communities have been for years establish- 
ed in nearly every navigable river through- 
out the extensive coast of Kalamantan. 
Under the command of a man generally of 
Arab extraction, the Malays and sea-Dyaks 
have assembled, built forts, strengthened 
their villages, and fortified their rivers by 
forming strong barriers across of large trees, 
leaving but a narrow opening for the pas- 
sage of one prahu at atime. When duly 
stage for an expedition, they issue 

rom their strongholds, sometimes with as 
many as a hundred boats, having each, on 
the average, twenty-five or twenty-six men 
on board, though in some instances the 
are urged onward by the united pocone: 4 
of eighty or ninety rowers. Being built 
for swiftness, they easily overtake the laden 
Buggis’ prahus, and on account of their 
numbers resistance being useless, the un- 
happy traders are seized, their goods plun- 
dered, and they themselves borne away 
into slavery, either to their cruel captors 
or to some no less barbarous purchaser. 

When we consider the vast amount of 
mischief that must be committed by a 
dozen such fleets dispersed through the 
Indian islands, we cannot but feel grateful 
to the government for forming a naval sta- 
tion at Labuan with the express design of 
putting a stop to these marauding expedi- 
tions, which are equally as baneful to the 
civilisation as to the commerce of the Ar- 
chipelago. : 

The severe chastisements inflicted by 
Captain Keppel in the Dido, and the squad- 
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ron under Sir Thomas Cochrane, mate- 
rially assisted in putting down piracy, by 
inspiring a salutary dread; ut those 
storms were more like the convulsive 
throes of an expiving influence than the 
steady, persevering efforts of a country 
like Great Britain. Although numerous 
communities were overthrown, their fleets 
and forts, stockades and villages, burnt to 
the ground, their leaders slain, their fol- 
lowers dispersed, still in six months other 
forts were raised, villages built, leaders 
found, and piratical fleets again sweeping 
over the ocean, scattering terror and dis- 
may throughout the Archipelago; for when 
disappointed in finding suflicient prey at 
sea, they make descents along the coasts, 
carrying off the women and children and 
slaughtering the men. But when they find 
that the English are steady in their pur- 
pose, and that the volcano which will des- 
troy them is seven hundred miles nearer, 
and always there, we shall without doubt 
perceive that they will discover that trade 
is better than piracy, and that a quiet life 
is to be preferred to the chances cf being 
saluted with a thirty-two-pounder. 

Mr. Brooke has opened a channel 
through which civilisation will no doubt 
flow into the interior of Kalamantan. He 
holds the province of Sarawak in perpetual 
sovereignty, under the nominal authority, 
however, of the Sultan of Bruni. To at- 
tempt to follow Mr. Brooke through his 
career in the Eastern byes pO would 
be beyond our limits; we shall therefore at 
present confine ourselves to a brief sketch 
of his proceedings. It was reserved for 
him to lay open the riches of Kalamantan. 
It was in the year 1830 that Mr. Brooke 
undertook a trip to China in order to re- 
cruit his health, which had been greatly 
impaired in consequence of his being shot 
through the lungs in the course of the 
Burmese war. During this voyage he first 
saw and admired the beautiful scenery 
along the coasts of the Indian islands; he 
was from this led to wonder how it was 
that such magnificent spots, capable of pro- 
ducing all the necessaries of life so abun- 
dantly, should remain unknown, and there- 
fore neglected. He perceived that native 
commerce was almost at a standstill on ac- 
count of the vast number of pirates which 
infested the coasts, plundering and mur- 
dering the unfortunate crews which fell 
into the'r hands, or what is worse, selling 
them into a hopeless slavery. 

The sight of this oppression awakened 
Mr. Brooke’s philanthropy, and he deter- 
mined to risk life and fortune in attempting 
to bring peace and comfort to the unhappy 
Dyaks, and also to the misguided Malays. 
With this noble sovign ever uppermost in 
his mind, he returned to England, and em- 
ployed himself in maturing his plans. It 
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was not, therefore, tiJl 1838, that he set sail 
in his yacht, the Royalist, on his humane 
errand. He had peyenred trained his 
small crew, so that he felt himself perfectly 
secure in the knowledge that they were 
willing to follow him wherever he should 
lead. Being well aware that misconstruc- 
tions are apt to be placed on the projector 
of any new scheme, Mr. Brooke modestly 
and very wisely determined that he would 
develope but little of his designs; he how- 
ever communicated a prospectus of his plan 
to the Royal Geographical Suciety. On 
his departure, he made sail to Rio Ja- 
neiro; from thence round the Cape of 
Good Hope to Singapore. 

From thence he proceeded to Sarawak, 
and assisted Muda Hassim in repressing a 
rebellion; he played the part of intercessor 
between the prince and the rebels, and 
eventually brought about an amicable ac- 
commodation. For these and other ser- 
vices Muda Hassim wished to return some 
mark of gratitude, and thoroughly appre- 
ciating the value of the friendship of Mr. 
Brooke, both in securing his own position 
and ye ger piracy, he persuaded his 
nephew, the Sultan of Bruni, to offer, and 
Mr. Brooke to accept, the sovereignty of 
Sarawak. We say persuaded to accept, 
for Mr. Brooke 1s no ordinary man; Be 
was not dazzled by the offer, but he calmly 
and judiciously consulted his own mind to 
discover whether he really considered he 
could do good to the natives. Being satis- 
fied on that point, he ultimately gave his 
consent, and he was invested with the so- 
vereignty. Having done so, he set the 
whole power of his soul upon the proper 
performance of the task he had imposed 
upon himself. 

Assisted by that gallant and generous- 
minded man, Captain Keppel, of H.MLS. 
Dido, he was enabled to perform much 
with regard to the suppression of piracy. 
They attacked the marauders in their 
strongholds, and were everywhere success- 
ful; but so powerful are the piratical pro- 
pensities of the inhabitants,that nothing will 
deter them when a favourable opportunity 
offers. The following anecdote, told by 
Captain Keppel, will illustrate the truth of 
this remark:—Lieutenant Horton was on 
the lovk-out for pirates in the Dido’s pin- 
‘nace, and with him there were two cutters; 
Mr. Brooke was also on board the pinnace. 
Near the Natunas the boats were cruising, 
when on rounding a point of land they 
were met by six prahus, beating their tum 
toms as they advanced, and making every 
demonstration of fighting. Lieutenant 
Horton formed his little squadron into line 
abreast, cleared for action, and prepared to 
meet his formidable-looking antagonists. 
Mr. Brooke, however, whose eye had been 
accustomed to the cut and rig of all the 


boats in those seas, discovered that those 
advancing were not Illanuns, and fancied 
there must be some mistake. The Natu- 
nas people had been trading with Sarawak, 
and he was intimately acquainted with a 
rich and powerful chief who resided on the 
island; he therefore raised a white flag of 
truce on his spy: glass, and from the bow of 


‘the pinnace hailed, waved, and made all 


the signs he could to warn them of the 
dangers intu which they were running, but 
a discharge of small arms was the onl 
reply he got. They then detached their 
three smallest vessels in shore, so as to 
command a cross fire and cut off the retreat 
of our boats, and the rest advanced, yel- 
ling, beating their tom-toms, and blazing 
away with all the confidence of victory, 
their shot cutting through the rigging, and 
splashing in the water all round. It was 
an anxious moment for the Dido's little 
party; not a word was spoken. The only 
gun of the pinnace was loaded with grape 
and canister, and kept pointed on the largest 
rahu. The men waited, with their mus- 
ets in hand, for permission to fire, but it 
was not until within pistol-range that Lieu- 
tenant Horton poured into the enemy his 
well-prepared dose. It instantly brought 
them to a halt, yet they had the temerity 
to ——— shots for a few miputes longer, 
when the largest cried for quarter, and the 
other five made for the shore, chased by 
the two cutters, and keeping up a fire to 
the last. The prize taken possession of by 
the pinnace proved to bea prahu mounting 
three brass guns, with a crew of thirty-six 
men, belonging to the Rajah of Rhio, and 
which had been dispatched by that chief 
to collect tribute at and about the Natunas 
islands. They had on board ten men. 
killed, and eleven (four of them mortally) 
wounded. They affected the greatest asto- 
nishment on discovering that the boats be- 
longed to a British man-of-war, and pro- 
tested that it was all a mistake; that the 
island had been lately plundered by Iila- 
nun pirates, for whom they had mistaken 
the English; that the rising sun was in 
their eyes, and that they could not make 
out the colours. Lieutenant Horton, think- 
ing that their story might possibly have 
some foundation in truth, and taking into 
consideration the severe lesson they had 
received, directed Dr. Simpson, the assis- 
tant-surgeon, to dress their wounds; and 
after admonishing them to be more circum- 
spect in future, restored them their boat, 
as well as the others which belonged to the 
island. The surgeon then went ashore, 
and dressed the wounds of the others. The 
natives, however, appeared to bear the 
English no ill-will for the injury they had 
inflicted on their countrymen, but 
their boats with fruit, goats, and everything 
they required. “It afforded some amuse- 
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ment to find that among the slightly 
wounded was Mr. Brooke’s. old, weaithy, 
and respectable friend already alluded to, 
who was nota little ashamed to be recog- 
nised; but piracy is so inherent in a Malay 
that few can resist the temptation when a 
good opportunity for plunder presents it- 
self. This only proves the more the neces- 
sity for some establishment on the spot. 

e would now turn to consider the fu- 
ture prospects of Labuan, and the advan- 
tages of its occupation as a naval! station 
and commercial emporium. The China 
seas are constantly swept by dreadful hur- 
ricanes, called typhoons. There having 
been up to the present moment no station 
between Hongkong and Singapore, ships 
disabled by them had no forts in which 
they could refit, and easily fell a prey to 
the pirates. It is tampnestie to know to 
what extent these misfortunes have occur- 
red, but that they did so is certain. On 
searching the strongholds of these marau- 
ders, European anchors, decks, chains, were 
constantly found. Now that Labuan is 
ours, every vessel that requires either vic- 
tuals or stores, spars or coals, can be well 
found there; steamers will have a plentiful 
supply, and have but little occasion to trust 
to their sails. It appears that it is the in- 
tention of government to erect merely a 
fort and the other necessary buildings for 
a small establishment. However, as soon 
as all these matters are settled, there is 
no doubt but that the merchants of “ma 
pore, Manilla, and Hongkong, will speedily 
establish branch houses. These will be 
followed by other: mercantile firms: the 
Chinese, secure of protection, will re-open 
that vast trade which they formerly car- 
ried on with Pulo Kalamantan; their set- 
tlement there will quickly follow. At the 
period of our first occupation of Singapore, 
the island contained but six hundred per- 
sons; it now possesses upwards of sixty 
thousand—the consequence of British rule 
and the free trade that has been established 
there. We see no reason why Labuan 
should not rival, or even exceed, Singa- 
pore; it is nearer China and Manilla by 
seven hundred miles, and Sarawak by four 
handred. The Buggis traders will resort 
thither; the merchants of the Sooloo group 
of Mindanoo, and even Gilolo, will quickly 
follow. The furest wiil speedily disappear, 
and smiling yardens and noble villas will 
supply its place. 

he climate is beautiful, the temperature 
seldom exceeding 84 degrees. What ren- 
ders its situation the more healthy, it is 
constantly :wept over by a sea-breeze, 
which prevents all dread of those malig- 
nant fevers so prevalent in many parts of 
the east. At present the island abounds 


in wild boars and stags, which furnish 
amusement to the officers who visit its 
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beautiful bay. (The coal-bed that has been 
discovered here will be an inexhaustible 
source of wealth, but even should it fail, 

lenty is to be found in the neighbouring 
island of Pulo Chermin, and also on the 
main land. 

It has been suggested by an eminent po- 
litical writer, Greville Brooke, that the new 
settlement should be styled Fort Palmer- 
ston: in this we heartily concur, for to him 
we owe all the advantages which will ac- 
crue from the acquisition of such an im- 
portant puint, and also for the commerce 
that may be carried on. The merchants 
and manufacturers may depend upun it 
that the Indian Archipelago may be made 
the best field for the indefinite sale of Bri- 
tish goods. There is no telling what po- 
pulation might be supported there, but we 
apprehend that it may be increased ten- 
fold; no country at present known equals 
these islands in fertility. It is ascertained 
that the labour of five men, in the sa 
cultivation, will support a hundred; if it 
require but one in twenty to work, to what 
a pitch of perfection might not agriculture 
arrive at were they stimulated by the de- 
sire of possessing the gaudy and showy 
British goods which they even now highly 
prize? It has been very unfortunate fur 
the aborigines that nature has been so 
bountiful in her productions; enervated by 
the easy, quiet life they led, they forgot 
the arts of war, and lost that courage in- 
herent to human nature; they were cunse- 
quently reduced to slavery ty a handful of 
Malays and Arabs, and lastly by the phleg- 
matic Dutch, and the proud and idle Spa- 
niards and Portuguese. The tyranny ex- 
ercised over them is dreadful in the ex- 
treme; carrying on trade without their 
permission is punished by the Hollanders 
more fearfully than murder. On some fu- 
ture occasion it is our intention to point 
out the mischievous effects of Dutch go- 
vernment, particularly in the Eastern seas. 
To enumerate their crimes and their pro- 
cesses of punishment for trivial offences 
would but disgust and offend the reader 
without producing any beneficial result. 

The Dutch were hailed with joy: the 
first frank advances of the natives were 
met with blood and slaughter. When the 
aborigines held out the hand of guod-fel- 
lowship, they were treacherously assailed 
by the sword. We trust that a new ad- 
vent is approaching for the islanders, and 
that they will hail with fervour the esta- 
blishment among them of ihe white man, 
and come to us, as they have done to Mr. 
Brooke, aiid express with their naive sim- 
plicity of language, that the Dyaks had 
heard, the whole world hail heard, that the 
white man was a friend of the Dyaks. 
That feeling they have at present towards 
us; let it not be our fault that it docs not 
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continue so; let us not imitate our dull 
neighbours in their government, and think 
that to quiet the natives the best and the 
only way is to kill them. ‘The islanders 
detest the Hollanders, and justly so; let us 
learn from their vices how to regulate our 
own conduct. 

We earnestly hope that a bright day is 
about to dawn on the benighted Dyak; 
that commerce, with her unconquered hand, 
will lay open those hidden spots, will tame, 
as she has ever done, the natives; and thus 
offer noble fields ripe and ready for the 
harvest—a harvest that requires Lebonrers 
to gather it in, who, we trust, will not be 
found wanting; and we feel sure that there 
are hundreds who only require the means 
to hurry to the scene. 

In conclusion, we hope that no exclusive- 
ness will be attempted; there can be no 
fears from rival nations. We firmly believe 
that, give the English free scope, and then 
no nation in the world will equal our ma- 
nufactures either in elegance of pattern, 

oodness of fabric, or cheapness of cost. 
ough constantly blundering, the English 
have ever overcome obstacles by that en- 
during perseverance, that daring spirit, and, 
above all, by that honesty, equally dis- 
played in commercial and private affairs, 
that so proudly distinguishes our country- 
men over every other people in the habi- 
table globe. 





An Wour with Oly Rabelais. 


BY E. B. COWELL. 
“ Shake and laugh in Rabelais’ easy chair.”— Pope. 


Readers, it is more than three hundred 
years since Rabelais, in this above men- 
tioned “easy chair,” wrote and sent forth 
into the world’s Vanity-fair a book that 
was, - vee time, and has been ever since, 
one of the greatest enigmas in literature. 
Some have called him a madman, others 
the wisest of mankind, and he has oscil- 
lated between Lord Bacon’s “great jester 
of France,”~and Coleridge's “fellow to 
Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare;” and to 
tell truth (for as Father Gerundio says in 


.“ Isla,” “que provecho sacar& el curioso 


letor de que yo infierne mi alma,” “ what 
advantage would it be to the curious reader 
if I were to hurt my soul by telling a lie’) 
his book amply merits all that we can say 
of it, either in the way of praise or blame. 
It is a perfect mirror of this mad world of 
ours; and its absurdities and sublimities, 
its follies and its wisdom, are all equally 
reflected in the history of Gargantua and 
Pantagruel. He tells his reader, at the 
very outset, that in the work they are 
about to peruse, they will find but little 
perfection except in matters of laughter; 
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and, accordingly, we might prepare’ our- 
selves for all that 1s ee but who 
could have ever expected that the Silenus 
who comes upon the stage, with his ass and 
bottle, and train of drunken satyrs, would 
at times forget his frolics, and utter sen- 
tences that are imperishable from their 
eloquence and depth? And yet this is 
literally true. The germs of the finest 
thoughts in French literature lie concealed 
in the buffoonery of these pages, and side 
by side with their wildest fun will be found 
veins of philosophy that one can trace 
afterwards, ad libitum, in Montaigne, Pascal, 
and Voltaire. 

“Mieux est de ris que de larmes es- 
cripre”—* it is better to write laughter 
than tears,” he says in his introduc 
verses; and we cordially echo the senti- 
ment, and join in the reason that he adds, 
in the following line, “Pour ce que rire 
est le propre de l'homme.” 

We would rather hear Democritus than 
Heraclitus, and truths lose none of their 
importance by being uttered with a brave 
honest heart overflowing with fun. Sir 
Thomas More could afford to make jokes 
even ia the most serious hours of his life, for, 
in sooth, Pantagruelism (to use Rabelais’ own 
word, which he defines as “une certaine 
gayté d’esperit, conficte en mespris des 
choses fortuites,”) in some form or- other, 
lies at the bottom of all true greatness, as 
we shall show hereafter. 

When we enter into the little world, which 
Master Alcofribas (as he originally called 
himself in the first edition) has created, 
we find ourselves at once in an atmosphere 
of fun. No sentimentality, no affectation; 
no misanthropy (such as we meet with in 
Sterne or Swift); every person that accosts 
us wears an open honest face, and fights 
his way through life, like Cocles in the 
Tiber, 

“ Bravely borne up 
By the brave heart within.” 

Such in fact was Rabelais himself; he had 
many difficulties and many enemies to con- 
tend with, the monks and the Sorbonne 
laboured hard to crush him, and twice he 
had to fly for his life from France; but his 

aiety of heart never forsook him, and vo- 
win after volume of his romance came out 
in the midst of all his troubles, each more 
humourous than the last. In the latter 
years of his life, when he had settled down 
in quiet retirement at his village cure of 
Meudon, the eye of history can see him 
—— physic and advice gratuitously 
to the sick, sonching the poor to read, and 
the little villege children to sing. People 
flocked from all parts, during the summer, 
to hear him preach,* and long after his 





* Bernier, Jugemens.. 
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death, even in the seventeenth century, his 
Meudon was a favourite place of resort to 
the Parisiars. So true it is, that like 
Midas, a man of genius turns everything he 
touches to gold, and hallows all the haunts 
of his daily life, which, but for him, would 
have seemed prosaic and dull. 

His book contains the veritable chroni- 
cles of the lives of Gargantua, and his son 
Pantagruel, who reigned in Utopia and 
France, in the time of the Greek Calends, 
and are universally esteemed the best kings 
that have ever reigned, since kings first 
came into fashion. Some commentators 
have toilsomely endeavoured to prove that 
their reign is an allegory, and contains a 
secret history of the times; and many are 
the keys (as they are called) which these 
learned locksmiths have made to unlock 
the riddles of the book. Alas! after all 
their well meaning efforts, the key of the 
romance (like Tristram Shandy’s key) 
lies, with truth, “ at the bottom of the well!” 
(Tristram Shandy, ch. 119.) Rabelais has 
ridiculed such mystery-hunters in his tirst 
chapter, and we will quote the passage, as 
even commentators of the present day are 
still rather prone to love these misterious 
explanations. 


“*Do you believe, on your faith, that ever Homer, 
when he wrote the ‘ Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey,’ dreamed of 
the allegories which Plutarch, Heraclides, Eustathius, 
and Phornutus have stopped up his chinks with 
(calfeutré), and which Politian has so cleverly stolen 
from them?’ If you do believe it, you will not hold 
up either hand or foot for my opinion, which decrees 
that Homer never dreamed of them at all, any more 
than Ovid in his ‘Metamorphoses’ thought of the 
sacraments of the gospel, as a lubberly friar,* a true 
crocquelardon, has tried hard to prove, if by chance 
he meets with readers as foolish as himself, and, as the 
proverb says, ‘a cover worthy of such a pot.’” 


Let us at any rate be content with the 
book itself, and laugh heartily at his fun, 
and gather and preserve what instruction 
we may find therein; but maintain a salu- 
tary horror of all mysteries and allegories, 
and (in revolutionary phrase) hold them 
* suspects.’ 

Rabelais laughs unsparingly at all the 
abuses of his time, no “ sham” escapes his 
searching eye, but he at once detects and 
lays it bare. And it is singular to see how 
every honest man, whatever his opinions 
may be, is still always found at his post, 
aiding humanity onwards; all earnest 
hearts unites in this, however in other 
things they may dispute; and Rabelais with 
his mad earnest jests, fights in the same 
ranks, for the Reformation, as strong 
serious Luther, whose very words, they say, 
“ were like battles.” 

Rabelais laughed in fact at everything 
that deserved to be laughed at; and since 
Plato says well, that ‘only vice is supreme- 





* Alluding to a work written by Thomas Walleys, 
an Englishman. 
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ly ridicalous,” goog d well expect od 
the h risy of his age most especi 
excited his satire. He aims his shafts a 
every abuse, from the decretalist preachers 
who say, “ that whoever sees his neighbour 
in danger of death, ought, on pain of triple 
excommunication, to admonish him con- 
cerning confession and absolution, in pre- 
ference to aiding him;” (book i. c. 42.) and 
the monks, who confess that “they never 
sleep so well as at sermon or prayers;” 
(i. 41.) down or up to the lawyers, whom 
he satirises in the mock trial before Panta- 
gruel, when the parties retired, after the 
verdict, “ toutes deux contentes de l’arrest, 
qui feut quasi chose increable;” and the 
judges, who are represented in the person 
of Bridoye, who “ decides causes by throws 
of the dice, and has given more than fcur 
thousand such decisions, two thousand three 
hundred and nine of which have been ap- 
pealed against, but confirmed and ratified 
by the high court of parliament” (iii. 36.). 
Nor is his satire merely general, it des- 
cends into the lowest particulars, and in 
book ii, c¢. 6, we find him lashing the 
pedantic style of latinised French, which 
Konsard had brought into fashion. 

But not only are we to admire the satire; 
the abuses that he laughed at are now 
mostly overthrown; but as a work of 
humour the bvok is as admirable as ever. 
Dr. Johnson said of “ Hudibras,”’ that if any 
one wished to learn what wit was, he could 
find examples of every sort there. This 
is quite as true of Rabelais, There are all 
varieties here, from puns, and these too of 
the worst kind,* to the airest jokes of 
Sterne. And not only is there wit with all 
its sparkling vivacity; the whole book 
overflows wit! — strong humour, which 
is the essence of all Partagruelism. 

But our readers shall hear the old curate 
speak for himself. We have taken our 
copy and opened at a venture (as the 
ancients did in their “sortes Virgilianz”), 
and we give them the benefit of our “ vo- 

age of discovery.” Open where you will 
in this book, arid it will be strange indeed 
it the eye does not light upon some flash 
of humour that it had never seen before. 

We have opened on the following passage, 
and as we have found it only by chance, 
we, at any rate (if our readers do not 
relish it), have an excuse ready made, as 
we can always say, like the school-boy 
when he shows you his copy-book, that “it 
is not the best.” 

Pantagruel and his friends Panurge and 
Frére Jean des Entommeures (this latter is 
a dissolute monk, and would alone immorta- 
lise Rabelais’ powers of invention, as there 





* Thus he laughs against fortified towns, “ou y a 
mur, et devant et arriere, y a force murmuz, envie et 
conspiration.” i. 52. 
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is more wit in this character alone than in 

all the parasites of Plautus), with a host of 
other companions, are gone on a voyage in 
quest of the oracle of the bottle. Various 
are the countries that they visit (most of 
them are to this day invisible on our maps, 
in the present defective state of gecgraphi- 
cal science among us!); and, at last, they 
arrive at the island of Cheli, and pay their 
respects to the holy king Panigon, who 
reigns there. Frére Jean, however, is absent 
from the party, to their great surprise; but 
he meets them on their return to their 
ships, and narrates to them his adventures 
in the kitchen of the palace. “Is it not 
better,” he cries, “to consider the move- 
ments of the spits, the harmony of the 
andirons, the position of the bacon-slices, 
the temperature of the broth, the prepara- 
tions for the dessert, the order of the ‘ ser- 
vice du vin’ ” (a wicked pun for “service 
divin”)? Now comes our extract: 


* CHAPTER XI.—WHY THE MONKS ARE ALWAYS WIL- 
LINGLY IN THE KITCHEN. 


“Tt is well spoken for a monk,’ said Epistemon. 
‘ Truly, you remind me of what I heard and saw in 
Florence about twelve years ago. We were a goodly 
company of studious folk, lovers of peregrinity, and 
fond of visiting the learned men and antiquities and 
curiosities of Italy. And we happened to be then ad- 
miring the situation and beauty of Florence, the struc- 
ture of the dome, and the splendour of the churches 
and palaces. And we were vying with each other as 
to which of us should praise them most worthily, when 
a certain monk of Amiens, named Bernard Lardon, 
cried to us, as if he were quite wearied and disgusted, 
*I know not what you find here that you can praise 


so much. Why, what are they? They are only: 


pretty houses. That’s all. May our holy patron, St. 
Bernard, be with us. In all this city I have not yet 
seen one single cook’s-shop, though I have carefully 
looked about and examined, aye, I tell you, though I 
was ready to count and number, on my right and 
left, to see how many cook’s-shops there were, and on 
which side the most. In Amiens, in three or four 
times less distance than we have walked in the course 
of our examinations, I could show you more than 
fourteen cook’s-shops of old standing and good odour. 
I know not what pleasure you can have in looking 
at these lions and tigers by the Beffroi, or at the por- 
cupines and ostriches in the palace of Signor Philipo 
Strozai. By my faith, my trusty friends, I would 
much rather see a good fat goose on the spit. These 
porphyries and marbles are fine. I have got noharm 
to say of them; but the custards of Amiens are more 
to my taste. ~These ancient statues are well made, 
I dare say; but by St. Ferreol of Abbeville, the girls 
of our country are a thousand times better looking.’ os 
‘What does the proverb mean and signify,’ de- 
manded Frére Jean, ‘that you always find monks in 
the kitchen; do you never find kings, popes, or 
emperors there ?’—‘ Is there,’ answered Rhizotome, 
“any latent virtue * and specific property hidden in 
the andirons and pots, which attract the monks, as 
the magnet attracts iron, and does not attract empe- 
rors, popes, and kings ? or is there an induction and 
natural inclination, adherent to the habits and cowls, 
which, of itself, leads and draws the good pious men 
into the kitchen, although they may have no choice 
or intention of going thither?—It means,’ said 
Epistemon, ‘forms following matter, as Averrois 
calls them.’—‘ Aye, aye,’ said Frére Jean.—‘ I will 





* All this is, of course, in ridicule of the scientific 
terms that were used so foolishly by the schoolmen of 
the day. 
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tell you,’ answered Pantagruel,*.‘ without replying to 
the proposed fae nya for it is rather a thorny ques- 
could scarcely touch it without prick- 


ng 

that Antigonus, king of Macedonia, entering one day 
into the kitchen of his tents, and meeting there the 
poet Antagoras, who was frying a conger eel, and was 
himself holding the pan, asked him, in a joking 
manner, if Homer fried eels when he described the 
prowess of Agamemnon? ‘But,’ replied Antagoras, 
*do you think that Agamemnon, when he performed 
the deeds of prowess, was curious to know whether 
anybody in his camp fried eels?” The king thought 
it unbecoming that a poet should fry in the kitchen, 
but the poet remonstrated that it was still more un- 
seemly for him to meet the king there. ‘I will 
crown that story,’ cried Panurge, ‘by telling you 
what Breton Villandry answered one day to the Duke 
of Guise. They were talking about some battle of 
Francis I against the Emperor Charles, in which 
Breton had appeared splendidly armed, and well 
mounted, and yet had not once been seen in the fight. 
* By my faith,’ answered Breton, ‘ I was there; I can 
easily prove it; aye, and in a place where you would 
never have dared to be.’ The duke bore this taunt 
ill, and was beginning to raise his voice, when Breton 
easily turned the rising storm into a laugh, by ex- 
claiming, ‘I was with the baggage, where your 
honour would never have dared to hide, as I did.’ In 
the midst of these little stories they reached their 
ships.” 

Here is another joke which has been 
diluted and reproduced as genuine some 
thousands of times; and see how it bears 
the stamp of originality on it, fresh from 
the mint as it is. 


“ Supper being finished, they consulted concerning 
the present business, and it was resolved that about 
midnight they should sally out for a skirmish, to 
learn what watch and guard the enemy kept; and 
that, in the meantime, they should lie down for 
awhile, to be more fresh. But Gargantua could not 
sleep, in whatever fashion he lay. Then said the 
monk to him, ‘ I never sleep at my ease, except when 
I am at sermon or prayers. Prythee let us commence 
the seven psalms to see if you will not soon fall 
asleep.’ The invention pleased Gargantua mightily, 
and beginning with the first psalm, at the point of 
beati quorum, they were both fast asleep.” —Book i, 41. 

Can our readers solve the following 
problem, or Sphinx-riddle, or can they 
only wriggle about the horns of the di- 
lemma, in the “epoche” of the old sceptie 
schools, 

“Which came first, thirst or drinking? Thirst ; 
for who would have drunk in the days of innocence, 
unless he was thirsty? Drinking, for privatio 
presupponit habitum.”t 

Here is Panurge’s definition of the sum- 
mum bonum, in tbe midst of a storm at sea, 
which distresses him very much, in spite of 
his declaration, “qu'il ne craint rien que 
les dangers!” 

“Oh, thrice and four times happy are they who 
plant cabbages! Oh, ye Pare, why did ye not des- 
tine me for a planter of cabbages! Oh! how small 
is their number who have been so favoured by Jupiter 
as to have been destined for planters of cabbages‘ 
For they have ever one foot on land, and the other is 
not far off! Dispute of felicity and the summum 
bonum who will, but whoever plants cabbages, I.at 
once, by my decree, pronounce most happy.” 





¢ Pan a the book, is continually 
introducing odd bits of classical learning. Thus coms 
pare iv. c. 24. 
¢ This was an axiom of the schoolmen. 
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We will give one or two more extracts, 
and shall then conclude, Wherever we 
turn there is matter for laughing. Thus 
Panurge consults Ronditilis, the physician, 
and after receiving his advice, 


“He went up to him, and without saying a word, 
put into his hand four nobles d la rose. Rondibilis 
touk them very readily, and then said hurriedly, as if 
indignant, ‘ He, he, he, Monsieur, there was no need 
of anything. However, many thanks, nevertheless, 
I never take anything from wicked folks. I never 
refuse anything from honest folks. I am always at 
your service.’—‘If I pay you,’ added Panurge.— 
* That’s understood, of course,’ answered Rondibilis !-— 
Book iii. c. 34. 


In the fourth book, in the course of the 
thee a “ga voyage “ pour visiter 
“oracle de la dive Bacbuc,” Pantagruel and 
his friends meet with a ship returning 
from Lanternois, on board of which is a 
marchand, with a flock of sheep. They 
hail each other, and a dispute arises be- 
tween Panurge and the merchant, which 
leads to a quarrel. At length the former 
prevails on the latter to sell him one of his 
sheep; and the sequel shall be told in 
Rabelais’ own words; as it is the finest 
specimen of his humour that we know of: 


“ Suddenly, I know not how, the event was too 
sudden, and I had no leisure to consider it. Panurge, 
without saying a word, casts his sheep, crying and 
bleating, into the sea. All the other sheep, crying 
and bleating with similar intonations, began to throw 
themselves and leap into the sea, in a line, one after 
another; and they all crowded together, and vied 
which should be the first to leap after their com- 
panion. As you know it is the nature of sheep 
always to follow the foremost wherever he goes, and 
for this Aristotle says (Hist. Anim. b. ix) that it is the 
most stupid and foolish animal in the world. The 
merchant, terrified at beholding his sheep perishing 
and drowning before his eyes, used every effort to 
hinder and stop them. But it was allin vain. One 
after the other, they all leaped into the sea and 
perished.* Finally, he seized one of the biggest and 
strongest by the fleece, on the deck, intending to hold 
it back, and thus, consequently, save the rest. But 
the sheep struggled so hard that it carried the mer- 
chant along with it into the sea, and he was drowned, 
just as the sheep of Polyphemus carried Ulysses and 
his companions out of the Cyclop’s cave. The other 
shepherd did the same, and some seized the sheep by 
their legs and others by their fleeces, but they were 
all similarly carried into the sea and miserably 
drowned. Panurge on one side of the cook’s room, 
holding an oar in his hand, not to aid the shepherds, 
but hinder them from climbing upon the ship, and 
escaping shipwreck, p hed most eloq ly to 
them, as if he had been a litile Friar Maillard, or a 
second Friar Jean Bourgois, remonstrating with them 
by passages of rhetoric on the miseries of this world, 
the felicity and bliss of the other life, affirming that 
the dead were more happy than those who still lived 
in this valley of tears, and promising to each of them 
to erect a fine cenotaph and honourable sepulchre on 
the highest point of Mount Cenis, on his return from 
Lanternois; wishing them, nevertheless, in case life 
should not yet have tired them, and such a death was 
not exactly their desire, a good adventure and ren- 
contre of some whale, which should carry them safe 
to shore, like Jonah. The ship being thus cleared of 








* Jean Paul says, that if you make the foremost 
sheep of a flock leap over a stick, and then withdraw 
the stick, every sheep of the whole flock will leap over 
the identical place just as if the stick was still there. 
—See “Carlyle’s Essay on Johnson.” 
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the merchant and his sheep, Pam 
there any shepherd's soul left ?” 
gone? 


urge ‘Is 
Where are they all 
It is an old trick of war. What do you 
think of it, Frére Jean ?—‘ All’s well for you,’ replied 


Frére Jean. ‘I have found nothing wrong with the 
matter, except that it seems to me, that just as they 
used formerly, on the day of a battle or an assault, to 
promise the soldiers double pay that day; if they 
gained the battle, they had plenty to pay them with ; 
and if they lost, they were ashamed to ask for it ; so 
you ought to have reserved payment, and your money 
would be still in your purse.’—‘ A fig for the money,’ 
cried Panurge, ‘I have had pastime enough for fifty 
thousand crowns. Let us be going. The wind is 
fair. Listen a moment, Frére Jean. Neverman did 
me a good turn without my giving him a recompense, 
or showing gratitude, at the least. I am not so un- 
grateful, and never was, nor shall be. And never maa 
did me an ill turn without repenting of it, either in 
this world or the next. I am not such a fool as 
that.’” 


Here we close our extracts, and bid 
Master Alcofribas adieu. France has never 
seen his equal; he can still say, like Cor- 
neille’s Cid, 

“ Mes pareils 4 deux fois nese font pas connaitre,”” 
and we have a suspicion that he will be 
able to say it as long as France has a litera- 
ture. Such mingled humour and philoso- 
phy have rarely ea seen in any man, for, 
though we have confined our attention to 
the lighter parts of his work, let not our 
readers think that these are his highest 
efforts. Thoughts lie wrapped amidst the 
buffoonery which throw gleams over cen- 
turies, and perhaps in a future paper we 
may try to develope these more fully. 

Let it not seem strange or incredible, 
that Rabelais should have such a double 
nature, like the original man of the Pla- 
tonists, and be thus (to use his own words) 
“ Heraclitus Democratising.” A brave 
cheerful heart lies at the bottom of the 
clear seeing head; and, Homer in the midst 
of his epic, could afford to make a pun 
about Ulysses in the Cyclop's cave. To 
confirm our point, and also close our paper 
we subjoin the following from “ Plato’s 
Banquet;” it is strictly true of all great 
men, and especially true of Rabelais. 

“ Aristodemus then said that Eryxima- 
chas, Pheedrus, and some others, rose u 
and went home to bed, and that he himself 
fell asleep and slept a long time, as the 
nights were long, but that he woke towards 
day when the cocks were beginning to 
crow; and, on his waking, he saw the others 
were either asleep or departed, and Aga- 
thon, Aristophanes, and Socrates were the 
‘only guests still awake, who were drinking 
out of a large cup, and Socrates was talking 
to them. Andas for the rest Aristodemus 
said he did not remember their discourse, 
(for he was very sleepy, and had not heard 
the beginning), but the sum was, that 
Socrates was forcing them to confess that it 
belonged to the same man to understand tragedy 
and comedy,and that he who was made for «, 
tragedian, must also be a comedian,” 
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Piquillo Alliaga ; 
OR, THE 
MOORS IN THE TIME OF PHILIP III 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
(FROM THE FRENCH OF M. EUGENE SCRIBE.] 


Book I—Caaprer XIII. 
THE QUEEN'S VISIT. 


The principal court was surrounded by 
sculpture, in transparent marble, of the 
most delicate workmanship, and supported 
by slight white marble pillars; the air was 
filled with the sweetest perfumes from va- 
rious flower beds; and the view, through 
the porticos of the court, disclosed gardens 
to the eye in which the aloe, the palm, and 
various other trees, were seen in the most 
flourishing condition. In the left of this 
court, a richly ornamented gate opened 
into a large hall, paved with white marble, 
an open cupola served to admit the air and 
the brilliant light, of the setting sun. Here 
young girls, habited in the Moorish cos- 
tume, had assembled to present to the 
queen rare flowers, new to her, which had 
never been seen in Germany, such as the 
red and white camellia Japonica. 

Margaret viewed all around her with 
mingled feelings of pleasure and astonish- 
ment, and with an infantine curiosity which 
she was at no pains to disguise. In this 
ancient dwelling she felt as if she belonged 
toa bygone age—as if she was no longer 
queen of Spain—but simply an ordinary 
traveller in the country, and in the line of the 
Moorish kings. In the banquetting room 
the lower part of the walls were lined with 
fine Moorish glazed tiles, on which were 
emblazoned the arms of the Abencerrages 
—the top was crowned by the most beau- 
tiful stuccoed work, and the walls were cv- 
vered with verses, signs, and inscriptions, 
written in the Arabic characters. Ihe 
cupola and the ornaments of the walls 
were gilt, and the interstices filled up with 
lapis lazuli; and sofas and ottomans were 
placed at various places around the room. 
A limpid stream of water, running through 
marble basins, cooled the air, while the 
young girls presented the guests with sweet- 
meats, sherbet, and iced fruits. Every- 
thing in this dwelling showed the good 
taste as well as the wealth of its — 
tor: there was no vulgar display cf luxury, 
but everywhere elegance and good taste 
seemed to justify the splendour which was 
apparent. ? ; 

During the evening, Margaret, who was 
more eager for information than was con- 
sistent with the customs of Spanish queens, 
chatted with Alberique, not about the glo- 
rious feats and victories of his ancestors, 
but of what they. had done to enrich Spain, 
and to make the people happy; of the wise 
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and just laws they had given them; of 
learning and the arts protected by them; 
and of the encouragement given to agri- 
culture, commerce, and manufactures. 

He spoke to her also of the chivalrous 
gallantry of the Moors—of their love of 
poetry and music. In this manner the time 
passed away so pleasantly, that the lady of 
the bed-chamber had, by the signs of impa- 
tience which she manifested several times, 
warned her sovereign that it was time to re- 
tiretorest. Margaret at last understood her 
meaning, and rose. Above the inner porch 
of the dwelling was a gallery which led to 
the ladies’ apartments, the distribution of 
which had been lately eae Alberi- 
que; and the best, most commodious, and 
elegant room, which was usually occupied 
by himself, had been given up for the 
queen's accommodation. As soon.as. she 
was alone, and had dismissed her ladivs in 
waiting, she began to ponder upon all she 
had seen. At daybreak the queen rose, ac- 
cording to her previous intention, to view 
the beauties of the scenery of the country 
of Valencia by the rising sun from her 
window. While thus occupied, and before 
any of the household had risen, she heard 
a noise in the wainscoting of the room, 
and a golden panel having been slid aside, 
@ young man quickly and unconcernedly 
entered. Struck with fear and astonish- 
ment, Margaret had not even strength left 
to call out. 

“ Father, father, wake,” cried the yo 
man; “it is I who have just arrived, and 
must speak tv you before my return is 
known;” saying which he approached the 
alcove, and drew aside the bed curtains. 

“Risen already?” he exclaimed; . and, 
turning round, he perceived a young lady, 
who appeared in the greatest confusion. 

The two words which the young man 
had just uttered had explained pipes 
to. the queen, and she hesitated whether 
she ought to punish or pardon an accident 
which, though no one was to blame, yet had 
placed her in so awkward and extraor- 
dinary a situation. Nevertheless as she was 
not deficient either in resolution, intelli- 
gence, or judgment, she saw in a moment 
that the only real danger consisted in mak- 
ing the incident known; and that they who 
might be able to ruin her character, were 
not the young man, but those who 
as spies on her actions. Immediately her 
resolution was taken. Meantime Yezid re- 
mained motion‘ess, contemplating her with 
a look which betrayed something more 
than astonishment, for the sudden appari- 
tion of a young and handsome woman 
seemed to kim ical and supernatu 

“ Are you a prophetess or a fairy?” 
he, trembling. 

“No,” replied Margaret, with. dignity, 
“ But I am thy queen, the queen to whom 
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thy father has granted his hospitality for 
this night.” 

Yezid fell on his knees. 

“ Pardon, madam, pardon me,” cried he. 

The queen motioned to him to speak in 
a lower tone; and, approaching him, asked 
what brought him at that hour to the 
apartment? 

“T have travelled all night from Cadiz; 
and while all the household were asleep, 
I slipped into my father’s room by a secret 
passage, which is only known to us.” 

“ Where is this secret passage?” 

The young man hesitated a moment; then 
perceiving a frankness and kindness in the 
looks of the young queen which banished 
all distrust, he said to her, “ The secret is 
a family one—my father told me not to 
reveal it but to the angels;” casting a look 
of admiration on the queen, he said, “I 
think I can reveal it to your majesty.” 

“Well, then, proceed,” said Margaret, 
with curiosity. 

“ This passage conducts to a spot where 
the treasures of our ancestors are hidden, 
treasures bequeathed by them to us, 
and which we have by our labour increased, 
to enable us to assist our brethren when 

ersecution or misfortune overtakes them. 

am about to entrust all their future hopes, 
and even perhaps their very existence, to 
goss majesty; but I shall not regret 

aving done so. I shall not hereafter 
be punished for having had confidence in 
my sovereign.” 

“ And you are right. You and your fa- 
ther hitherto possessed this secret, and 
now there shall be three, and no more 
parties to it.” Then raising her hand, she 
said, “ I swear that the king, my husband, 
and none of his ministers, shall ever be ac- 
quainted with it. And now that I have 
satisfied you on this point, can you not 
show me the room where the hidden trea- 
sures are concealed.” 

“Show it to you, madam,” 
Yezid, in evident astonishment. 
+ “Yes,” replied the queen, with much 
naiveté ; “I am dying of curiosity to see it.” 

“Follow me, if your majesty deigns to 
trust yourself to Yezid d’Alberique.” 

“Oh, Yezid d’Alberique, that is your 
name.” 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“Is not that the name of one of the 
descendants of the Abencerrages.” 

“Yes, madam; he who was dragged by 
order of Bobadil into the Court of Lions, 
and the first who was beheaded near the 
fountain of L’ Ambra; but be not alarmed,” 
headded, on perceiving the emotion of the 
queen, “ we are here at my father’s, in the 
midst of his servants, and in the subter- 
ranean chamber, to which I am about to 
conduct you—here is not the remotest 
danger to be apprehended.” 


exclaimed 
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“Oh,” said the queen, smiling, “I should 
not have cared if there had been a little, 


just enough to give a romantic zest to the 


expedition.” . 

Yezid led the way through the secret 
passage, and Margaret followed, but she 
had scarcely advanced a few paces than 
she began to reflect fur the first time on 
the rashness of the step she had taken; 
but she thought she had now gone too far to 
repent of her resolution, and that moreover 
several hours must elapse before her at- 
tendants would have to enter’ into her 
apartment in the course of their duties; 
besides, to show any hesitation now would 
be to throw @ doubt on the loyalty of an 
Abencerrage. Yezid had shown implicit 
confidence in her, and she thought she 
might therefore place the like trust in 
him—she therefore continued her walk. 
Yezid had said truly there was nothing 
dangerous in the route, the path was made 
of a fine light sand, which did not hurt in 
the least the delicate feet of the queen— 
presently they saw a light from an opening 
above penetrate their passage. On their 
arrival at a rock covered with flowers, 
which closed ‘the passage on entering 
through an opening to the cavern, they 
came to a large chamber lighted with nu- 
merous silver lamps. Even in these, our 
times, stories of buried Moorish treasures 
are generally prevalent among the lower 
orders in Spain, which is very natural. 
The Moors of Grenada, in the time of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, held the conviction 
that sooner or later they would regain 
—— of this fine country, which they 

ad gained by conquest, and which they 
kad unjustly been deprived; and, in conse~ 
quence, many before their departure had 
buried their most valuable possessions. 
Many of these treasures had been found 
by the Spanish peasants; others had escaped 
their most diligent search, and the treasures 
of the family of Alberique were among the 
latter number. True it is that precious 
ston2s, and bars of gold and silver, were 
considered by Delascar a species of wealth 
of less real and certain value than riches 
produced by industry and daily labour; 
thus, as Yezid had said, it was a resource 
not for the present but the future. At the 
view of this subteranean chamber, sup- 
ported by eight black marble columns, 
where gold and precious stones sparkled 
on all sides, the queen began to think her- 
self transported to the scene of one of the 
“ Arabian Nights Entertainments,” and it 
brought to her mind the “ History of Abel 
Kasein;” and ofa truth, it might well be said 
of the rich merchant, skilful manufacturer, 
and intelligent agriculturist, Delascar 
d’Alberique, that he realised by his labours 
the ideas formed of such a character in 
the tales of his Arab ancestors. 














In marble basins placed between each 
column were to be seen golden pieces of 
money, bearing the effigy of the first ca- 
liphs of Cordova or kings of Grenada; 
in boxes of cedar wood were rich costumes, 
ornaments, and honorary decorations set 
in precious stones. Another basin was 
filled with bars of precious metals, as also 
masses in the state taken from the earth; 
and in cups of rock chrystal sparkled dia- 
monds, emeralds, to’ s,andrubies. ‘The 
queen regarded all this with much astonish- 
ment, she was afraid either to walk or to 
speak, lest the noise thus occasioned might 
dispel the charming illusion—the fairy 
dream in which she fancied herself, and 
which she was anxious to prolong. She 
sat down ona marble seat musing on the 
surrounding scene. 

Yezid respectfully falling on his knees 
before her, said, “ Will your majesty grant 
to her faithful subject, his last prayer—the 
greatest boon that he can ask.” 

“Speak, Yezid.” 

“T shall never furget this day, the most 
glorious aud brilliant of my life, and 
nothing would be wanting to fill the cup 
of my happiness if I might venture to 
hope your majesty would deign to remem- 
ber it.” 

“T promise to do so, Yezid.” 

“Let your majesty not be offended at 
my boldness, in asking you to give a proof 
of your intention;” in saying this he emptied 
the diamonds and precious stones from one 
of the chrystal cups into the’ queen’s lap. 

Margaret at first thought of showing her 
displeasure at this act, but perceiving an 
unaffected alarm at the idea of his havin 
offended her in the countenance of Yezid, 
whose manner besides exhibited the most 
profound devotion, she could not make 
up her mind toinflict such a punish- 
ment upon him, as her censure would 
bestow. Among the precious stones she 
choose the one which appeared to her of 
the least value—a turquoise with an in- 
scription: she said, on taking it, “ You see 
I forgive you.” 

Yezid’s joy was at its height, and he 
threw on the ground the remainder of the 
jewels. 

“ But it must not be said that the queen 
of Spain has received a present of the Moor 
Yezid, without giving him something in 
return. What can I present you.” 

Yezid remained silent. 

“ Are you then so happy that you want 
notking from your sovereign?” 

“‘ Nothing for myself, but too much, per- 
haps, for another.” 

“For whom?” 

“For a friend of my father’s, a brave 
nobleman, whom it is wished to deprive of 
the most prized of all his possessions —his 
honour.” 
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“ And it ison his behalf you wish my 


offices. 

“Yes, madam, I demand justice.” 

“ And you shall have it,” said the queen. 
* Dons my royal word for it,” she added 
with animation. “Speak, Yezid.” 

Yezid then related to her the whole . 
history of Don Juan d’Aguilar, who, 
with a view to his defence, was neither 
permitted to see his sovereign, nor to for- 
ward to him the proofs of his innocence. 

“I will place them in his hands my self,” 
said the queen. ‘“ Where are they? 

“ Here they are detailed in this memo- 
rial, which his enemies would hinder the 
king from receiving, much more from read- 


“Well, I myself will read it to him.” 

Yezid expressed his gratitude to the 
queen, and handed to her the paper, “not 
knowing,” added he, “ how to gain an au- 
dience of Philip III, and hearing that Lord 
Montjoy, viceroy of Ireland, was to be ac- 
credited by queen Elizabeth to the Spanish 
court, I went over to England, and I am but 
just returned. I addressed myself confi- 
dently to Lord Montjoy himself, for he had 
fought d’Aguilar, and knew better than 
any other person his noble conduct and 
bravery. I had hoped this memorial would 
be given by him into the king’s hand, but 
I was deceived, peace is a long way off yet, 
the Duke de Lerma is averse to it, and 
Lord Montjoy, who had prepared to come 
to Spain as ambassador, will not now come. 
Thus I had arrived overwhelmed with sor- 
row at the failure of the object of my 
journey, Iwas the messenger of trouble 
and despair to my father and d’Aguilar, 
and one word from your majesty is about 
to restore to all joy and happiness.” 

“T am ignorant of what influence I may 
possess, not having yet made a trial, and 
perhaps I may be unable to struggle suc- 
cessfully against the power of the favourite.” 

“Can that be so,” said Yezid, with in- 
dignation. 

“T will see what I can do; meantime, I 
enjoin you to keep a guarded silence, and 
ae even speak on the subject to your fa- 
ther.”’ 

“ [ swear to obey your injunction, your 
majesty; not even to d’Aguilar will I open 
my lips, nor to any living creature: I shall 
be but too happy to share the secret with 
your majesty.” 

“You have asked me, Yezid, to sare 
d’Aguilar. Iwill use my best efforts to 
accomplish it; but what shall I do for you?” 

“ Ah! ifI dared to make the request to 
your majesty to restore to me the compa- 
nion of my 5 otese Don Ferdinand d'Albay- 
da, detained in prison at Valladolid. Yes, 
madam,” he added, with much warmth, “for 
having dared to make the same effort that 
I have made to defend his uncle, Don Juan 
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d’Aguilar, he has been deprived of his li- 
berty, and of the honour of serving his 
king; let them but restore his sword, and 
I promise it will only be employed in the 
defence of your majesty.” 

“Well,” said the queen, smiling, “you 
always ask favours for others, but none 
for yourself; the queen of Spain is not 
powerful enough to grant any to you wor- 
thy your acceptance.” 

“The honour I have received to-day is 
enough to satisfy my most ambitious de- 
sires.” 

“ Nothing else?” 

“ Unless,” added he, in a tone of deep 
melancholy, “it were, that this too happy 
day might be my last.” 

* And why do you wish that?” 

“Of what value will any subsequent 
days be to me?” 

“Future times,” said the queen, with 
emotion, “will be those of happiness and 
success.” 

“No, madam, they will only be valued as 
they bring to my recollection the past.” 

ezid walked by the side of Margaret to 
show the way, but she did not take his 
arm; they went through the sombre pas- 
sage which led to the queen’s apartment. 
It was still early, and everybody was yet 
asleep. Marvaret said, turning to Yezid, 
“ You who have proved to me so faithful a 
guide, Ithank you. I will keep my pro- 
mise to you. I will think of Don Juan 
d’Aguilar and of Ferdinand d’Albayda.” 
She spoke of no one else; but as Yezid was 
about to retire, she said, smiling, “ We 
have accepted at your hands this turquoise, 
on which an unknown character is written; 
suppose it should turn out some talisman— 
some evil spell.” 

“No, madam; I assure you.” 

“Well, then, explain to me what is 
written on this stone?” 

Yezid, hesitating, and looking at the 
queen, said, “It is an Arab word, which 
means, ‘ always.’” 

“ Ah, it is Arabic. Adieu,” she added, 
in a firm voice, “perhaps I may never more 
see you, but rely always,” and she laid 
great stress on this word, “on my royal pro- 
tection. As to us, we rely on your devo- 
tion to our service, and to your discretion.” 

‘* Always,” replied Yezid. 

The panel of the door of the apartment 
was shut, and the young Moor disappeared. 

An hour afterwards the ladies in waiting 
woke. The first lady of the bedchamber 
entered the queen’s apartment, who ap- 
peared to have just risen. The escort was 
ready, and all prepared to set out on the 
journey. The old Delascar d’Alberique 
and his whole household were assembled 
in the gardens when the queen entered 
them. The day was celebrated as a holi- 
day—all work was suspended. All the 
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Moors, male and female, in their holiday 
suits and national dress, formed the most 
picturesque and pleasing scene imaginable. 
On the appearance of the queen, Delascar 
presented to her all the overseers and 
superintendents of his manufactories; the 
overseers presented Margaret and the ladies 
of the court with shawls, in which it was 
difficult to say whether the richness of the 
materials or the skill of the workmanship 
were most to be admired. Then Delascar, 
taking by the hand a fine young man of 
erect stature, and of a noble and intelligent 
countenance, said to the queen, “ This is 
Yezid, my son, who has just arrived from 
a long voyage, and has come to thank your 
majesty for the honour conferred on our 
house. Atthe sight of Yezid murmurs of 
admiration were observed to proceed from 
the noble ladies, attendants on the queen. 

“These Moors are not so ugly, after 
all,” said in an under tone the Cail 
@’ Altimira to one of her companions, “ and 
Philip IL had especial reason for forbidding 
them to wear this graceful and elegant 
costume, so much more becoming than the 
collars and cloaks cf our yeung nobility, 
which makes them resemble the stone 
statues of our cathedrals.” 

“True,” responded the young Mur- 
chioness de Medina; ‘ this young man has 
a chivalric and romantic appearance.” 

Thus chatted the ladies till the time 
arrived for the queen’s departure; the 
queen’s carriage approached, and instead 
of being drawn by mules, as on the previ- 
ous day, six superb Arab horses were at- 
tached to it, whose long manes were deco- 
rated with flowers, and thejr magnificent 
harness studded with precious stones. They 
were a present from the king. 

“Ts this then the much vaunted hospi- 
tality of the Moors!” exclaimed the queen, 
in a tone of astonishment; then, smiling, 
she added, “ we should have been right not 
to have partaken of it, for we are likely to 
ruin our host;” then, graciously turning to 
the old man, “I trust Don Delascar d’Al- 
berique” (this word Don coming from the 
mouth of the queen conferred the title of 
nobility for ever after on Alberique and 
his descendants) “ Itrust Don Delascard’Al- 
berique will come to pay us a visit at our 
palace of the Escurial, or of Aranjuez, and 
thus to enable us to return his hospitality; 
but I will not quit the threshold of his 
mansion without having granted him some 
especial mark of our royal favour, and I 
beg of him to say what he wishes me to 
grant to him.” 

Delascar, overcome by the kindness of 
the queen, locked at his son as if he wished 
to consult him; the young man whispered 
in Arabic a single word. 

The queen had worn since the morning 
a beautiful red flower, which she had ga- 















thered from the rock in which was the 
entrance tothe subterranean chamber. 

“ Then,” said d’Alberique, in the most 
respectful manner, “I will ask your ma- 
jesty to give me the flower which she wears 
at present?” 

Phe queen and all present were asto- 
nished at the request, and, after some hesita- 
tion, she presented it to the old man. In 
an instant after the six Arab horses car- 
ried away the _— of Spain into the 
midst of the fertile plains of Valencia, 


—_— 


CuHaPTer XIV. 
THE QUEEN’S CHAMBER. 


The king having fulfilled his vows, and 
terminated his pilgrimage to St. Jago de 
Compostella, had at length returned, ac- 
companied by the grand inquisitor and 
the Duke of Lerma, to Madrid. From his 
infancy the king had been taught to avoid 
all serious occupation which required 
thought; and with these indolent habits, 
it became necessary to have somebody al- 
ways at hand, to think for him. To do so, 
was to render him the greatest service; 
and he who did this the most often, be- 
came in his eyes the most indispensable to 
him; hence the sole cause of the influence 
of the prime minister, which Margaret had 
now resolved to combat. On the king’s 
return, a privy council had been summon- 
ed to fill up certain vacant appointments, 
among the rest that of viceroy of Navarre, 
the Count de Lemos having himself asked 
to return to Madrid; but Philip, labouring 
under the fatigue of his journey, had post- 
poned the meeting till the following day, 
and Margaret took the opportunity which 
was afforded by their being alone to draw 
his attention to the case of Don Juan 
d’Aguilar, and to read his memorial, 
with great earnestness making, as she 

roceeded, numerous comments on the 
acts, explaining to the king that even Lord 
Montjoy and his enemies had done him 
the justice which was denied to him by his 
country, proceeded to explain how this 
faithful servant, who had been accused of 
treason, had saved for the king an army 
which all had given up as lost, and which, 
but for his prudent firmness, would have 
been so; and that he ought not to be hand- 
ed over to the Inquisition, to be punished 
for having treated with heretics, but ought 
rather to have the reward of good service 
bestowed upon him; for the same reason 
the kiag ought to set at liberty his nephew, 
Don Ferdinand d’Albada, whose only 
crime was having taken part in the defence 
of the unfortunate—a crime so rare as to 
have no fear of the contagion of the evil 
example spreading. Philip, whose cha- 
NO. 1333. 
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racter was both just and benevolent, and 
who generally saw things in Se 
when properly —e to him, 2 
“ You are right, ; Don Juan d’Agui- 
Jar is a loyal and faithful servant, who 
ought to be rewarded. What shall Ido 
for ora 

“Let your majesty deign to write.” 

The king, seated, - thew aber fe his wife's 
dictation, as follows: 

“In acknowledgment of the faithful ser- 
vices of Don Juan d’Aguilar, who main- 
tained in Ireland the honour of the Spa- 
nish arms against superior numbers, and 
who has saved the army which we en- 
trusted to his command, we name him vice- 
— Navarre.” 

he king paused. “Have you reflected 
on what you are doing? So important a 
post as that?” 

“Yes; doubtless it has been vacant too 
long, by having such a person as the Count 
de Lemos there; and in nominating Don 
Juan d’Aguilar to it, you do him justice, 
and render at the same time a service to 
the country.” 

The king wrvte, and said, “ Are you sa+ 
tisfied now, madam?” 

‘Not yet;” and she continued to dic- 
tate: 

“ Further, we appoint his nephew, Don 
Ferdinand d'Albayda, captain in the queen’s 
regiment. Given at our palace’at id, 
24th September, 1599. 

“T, rag Kine.” 

The queen took up the royal decreé, 
carefully folded it, and despatched it the 
following day. The king, on reflecting 
afterwards on the bold step he had taken, 
became alarmed and disquieted at the pro- 
bable consequeuces; he countermanded 
the order for the assembly of the council, 
and had just resolution enough to avoid 
meeting the Duke de Lerma. He was 
even two days without either giving him 
an audience or —_— to him—a circum- 
stance unexampled since he came to the 
throne. Already for several days past 
sufficiently uneasy, the favourite became 
still more alarmed when he learnt what 
had passed; he hastened to the grand in- 
quisitor, and they consulted as to what 
was best to be done. The danger was 
great, and might be renewed. y had 
in the queen a formidable enemy, whom 
moreover they could not remove her 
situation, and whom they must therefore 
endeavour to conciliate, whilst they put it 
out of her power to interfere with their 
plans in future. After much thought, 
they hit upen a scheme which ap so 
absurd and impracticable, that had we not 
the assurance of contemporary historians 
of veracity to vouch for it, it would appear 
scarcely credible; it proved, however, the 
species of dominion which the Duke de 
K VOL, XLVIII. 
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Lerma exerciséd over his master, and how 
intimately acquainted he was with his cha- 
racter. He sent friar Cordova, the king’s 
confessor, to him, who endeavoured to per- 
suade him that, being king of Spain, it was 
his duty to govern; and that by delegating 
that duty to the queen, by allowing her to 
meddle in affairs of state, he committed a 
great sin, and became answerable, not 
only for his own offences, but for those 
acts which the queen committed in his 
name; and he then induced him to swear 
on the Bible never again to allow the 
queen to interfere in matters of state. 

This oath was kept by him; and when, 
sometime afterwards, Don Juan d’ Aguilar 
and Don Ferdinand d’Albayda came to 
thank the king, in whose favour they 
thought themselves reinstated, they were 
greatly surprised and grieved at the evi- 
dent embarrassment which their presence 
occasioned. They found, though without 
understanding the reason, that their com- 
pany was disagreeable to the weak mo- 
narch. The one went back to resume the 
duties of his government, and the other to 
rejoin his regiment, without having it in 
their power to thank the queen, their ge- 
nerous protector, and of the extent of 
whose services to them they were yet in ig- 
norance. One alone, whose heart over- 
flowed with gratitude, undertook to return 
thanks for them; this was Yezid. The 
Duke de Lerma, to whom this event was 
never thoroughly explained, vainly endea- 
voured to arrive at the true cause; he sus- 
pected that it was connected with the so- 
journ of Margaret at the mansion of De- 
car d’Alberique. In vain he had recourse 
to the services of all the spies in his em- 
ployment; he could find out nothing to 
throw a light on the queen’s secret; but he 
felt persuaded he should find in her an ob- 
stacle, or at least a powerful opponent, to 
the projects which himself, together with 
Sandoval and Ribeira, had not abandoned, 
but only waited a fitting opportunity to 
put in execution. Thus from that day 
they were occupied with the project of a 
coup d’état, on which, according to their 
account, depended the fate of Spain. Such 
were the events which had preceeded Pi- 
quillo’s entry into d’Aguilar’s mansion, 
the account of which we will relate to our 
readers before we resume the sequel of 
our history, 


Crarter XV. 
THE TWO YOUNG GIRLS, 
Since Don Juan d’Aguilar had been 


named to the chief command in Navarre 
by the king in spite of himself, he usually 
lived at Pampeluna, except during the 
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summer months, when he occupied a sweet 
country mansion near Tudela. His pre- 
sence at Madrid, at his sister the Countess 
d’Altamira’s, being indispensable upon af- 
fairs intimately cc ted with his daugh- 
ter Carmen’s fortune, he had obtained, 
though not without difficulty, a fortnight’s 
leave of absence. He was unwilling, even 
during this short journey, to separate him- 
self from his child, who again was equally 
loathe to be parted from Aixa, her compa- 
nion; thus it was that these two young 
girls had arranged to accompany the ol 
man, aud it was on their return to Na- 
varre, on the borders of Old Castille, be- 
tween the mountains of Oca and Moncayo, 
that their travelling carriage had been 
stopped by the bandit Caralo, and Piquillo 
had dropped from the branches of an oak- 
tree so opportunely to their assistance. 
On his arrival at Pampeluna, the gover- 
nor’s first care was to equip his new page; 
and Piquillo, more than ever ashamed at 
the delapidated state and the scanty nature 
of his apparel, saw a man enter his room 
whose grave aspect caused him to be mis- 
taken by him for a counsellor. This was 
our old friend Truxillo the tailor, with 
whom we became acquainted at the first 
breaking out of the tumults at Pampeluna. 
One might easily have imagined at first 
glance, on recalling past history to our 
recollection, that Sotnestic troubles had 
stamped upon his countenance that appear- 
ance of gravity which was so remarkably 
depicted therein; but we should have been 
mistaken; his demure lock bore anterior 
date to the event of his marriage. Tru- 
xillo had the same appearance when a child. 
This man reasoned with as much earnest- 
ness and gravity about the fashion and cut 
of a doublet, as a general would about the 
rer of a campaign. Hitherto, never 

aving had to make a dress for a page of 
the viceroy, he wished to gain credit for 
his first essay by producing something 
worthy of his study and skill; and with 
this view he proceeded in his work with a 
tardiness and deliberation which quite ex- 
hausted Piquillo’s patience, the state of 
whose clothes and whose temper were nei- 
ther of a nature to endure this delay. To 
wile away the time, and with the foresight 
of a prudent youth who wished especially 
to get at a knowledge of those with whom 
his future fate was y ol up, Piquillo put 
numerous skilful questions to Truxillo, to 
worm out his opinion of the viceroy, and 
of the inmates of his house. 

‘I wish I had nothing but good to sa: 
of him,” replied gravely the tailor; “he is 
a brave soldier, a good master, never 
wrongs anybody, and is an especial good 

aymaster; but, to speak frankly to you, 
e is not Lan nt — to me; his 
taste is opposed to the development of my 
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art; my shears are often as 1 as 
himself; and I have never beer ouabled yet 
to turn out for him a suit which was hkely 
to add to my reputation.” 

“ And his daughter?” said Piquilio, who 
comprehended very little of the preceding 
—, pe 

“Carmen is a very different personage; 
her milliner, Santee: may well’ be aeoad 
of her. Monseigneur is not rich, for he 
has nothing to depend upon but his ap- 
pointment, the duties of which he fulfils 
with credit; but if only his own taste were 
consulted, neither his daughter nor Aixa 
would have more than a single cloak or 
dress at a time.” 

“Is Aixa another daughter of his?” 

“No, truly; but people might well sup- 
pose she was, as he anticipates her merest 
whims; he dotes upon her, signor page, 
and with reason; it would be impossible 
for any dress not to become her. Such a 
superb form! such a graceful figure! Worn 
by her, what notoriety and what credit 
will not redound to the milliner who in- 
vented her costume; and yet she is scarce- 
ly twelve years old. She will become the 
pearl of Navarre; all her lovers will quar- 
rel amongst each other about her, and all 
the milliners will be willing to furnish her 
with dresses for nothing.” 

‘What is the name of her family?” 

“ Nobody knows,” said the tailor, conti- 
nuing to measure his customer; “it is 
thought her father was some poor brother- 
officer of Don Juan d’Aguilar, killed in his 
presence in Ireland. This much, however, 
is known, that returning last year from a 
watering-place in the Pyrenees, where he 
had been for the benefit of the waters, to 
cure the gout and his wounds, he brought 
this young girl with him to Pampeluna, 
who has never since left, and whom Car- 
men looks upon as a sister. Many per- 
sons,” said the tailor, whispering, “say 
she is so in reality.” 

“Indeed!” said Piquillo, whose curiosity 
was much excited. 

“They found their opinion,” continued 
the tailor, “‘on the fact that the viceroy, 
who dotes upon his daughter, is not in the 
least jealous of her, though she is much 
prettier; but those who are well acquaint- 
ed with the goodnature of d’Aguilar say 
he is only the more attached to this young 

irl because, being poor and an orphan, 

e has sworn to supply the place of a pa- 
rent toher. This is what makes me be- 
lieve,” added he, gravely, “in the truth of 
the story of the officer who was killed in 
Ireland, and the more so as the viceroy 
himself related the circumstance.” 

“Itis then doubtless the truth.” 

“That is what I say,” rejoined the tailor, 
with a penitent look. “TI have finished, 
signor page; I will keep you no longer 


waiting. In return, I venture to hope that 
I may rely upon your custom, and for 
my sake, you will wear more clothes than 
Signor d’Aguilar, your patron, whose suits 
seem to last him for ever.” 
Piquillo promised this, and he was nut 
@ person to fail in his word, though his 
early education gave him but few notions 
of order, and made him care little about 
his appearance. Charmed with the pretty 
ageees, with the gaiety and conversation, 
of the two young girls, who had kept u 
during the journev an incessant chat wi 
him, Piquillo easily persuaded himself 
that his situation would be always as agree- 
able, and that he would be thus pleasantly 
occupied in the hotel d’Aguilar, a most 
charming prospect for him, but the old ge- 
neral, naturally laborious and active, could 
not understand why anybody belonging to 
his household should wish to remain idle. 
With a view to the advantage of the young 
Bohemian whom he had just received into 
his family, he handed him over to master 
Pablo Cienfugos, his major-domo, recom- 
mending him to give him instructions as to 
the duties he was to perform as page, and 
giving him an absolute control over the 
youth, on condition, however, of his exer- 
cising his authority with moderation and 
kindness—a condition which is always the 
first to be forgotten by those in whose 
hands despotic power is lodged, and is but 
too apt to be forgotten by everybody. 
Pablo de Cienfugos was the more di 
to do so, as the arrival of Piquille inter- 
fered with a project he had for a long time 
cherished of introducing as page in the 
household of the viceroy a protégé of his, 
whom he stated to be a cousin-german, but 
to whom report gave a nearer relationship. 
This circumstance was not calculated to 
diminish his habitual severity; on the con- 
trary, he, together with the whole house- 
hold, felt their domestic dignity offended at 
seeing preferred to this office, without any 
revious trial of his fitness, a vagabond 
‘ound perched upon a tree in a forest—a 
little ragged hbeggar-boy. Forgetting the 
adage that the livery covers all faults, they 
saw only in the new comer a slave placed 
entirely at their disposal. Eve: ly act- 
ed on this notion, and Piquillo found in a 
few days that jhe was the servant of all in 
the mansion; he, who was both proud and 
unaccustomed to work, soon got tired of 
this unfair division of labour, and took the 
earliest opportunity which presented of es- 
caping from it. 
he house~-door being left ajar, he ran out 
to breathe the air of liberty—that is to say, 
the air of the streets. He had already gone 
to the hotel of the Golden Sun, to his 
first friend Pedralvi; but he was no | 
there, and it was not known what had be- 
come of him; more fortunate, however, in 
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another respect, he recognised, or fancied 
he did, some of the young soldiers who 
three years before had served under his 
orders, on the occasion of his first cam- 

in the streets of Pampeluna; and he 
jooked upon their society as much more 
honourable and amusing than that of the 
servants of the inn. Often Master Pablo 
had on his return scolded him for his ab- 
sence; but neither his reproofs nor even 
more severe arguments had produced any 
effect; on the contrary, Piquillo felt indig- 
nant at this tyranny, exercised by a Jack- 
in-office, and would have preferred the se- 
verity of the viceroy, which ke would al- 
most have considered legitimate. One 
does not easily change one’s nature, and 
Piquillo’s was that of a pure Bohemian, 
who found the open air necessary to his 
existence. Certainstalents, like certain 
trees, flourish only in the open air; and 
Master Pablo had drawn up a memorial 
for the viceroy, in which he declared that 
Piquillo’s insubordination and erratic dis- 
position prevented him making anything 
of him; that there was no means of detain- 
ing him in the house, and that he had de- 
termined on his dismissal. The viceroy 
was at breakfast when this thundering re- 
port was made, which the young girls 
could not credit. 

“Well, girls, what do you think of 
this?” 

“ That we must hear the culprit.” 

The bell rang for Piquillo. But the 
weather was delightful ; the sun shone 
brilliantly; the young page could not 
overcome his desire to take a walk on the 
banks of the Arga, and on the heights of 
St. Christopher. Master Pablo looked at 
the judges with a triumphant air. The 
chief delinquent choosing this moment for 
his absence gave an overwhelming force to 
the accusation. On his return he was told 
that the viceroy and his two young mis- 
tresses had wanted him. Piquillo turned 
pale, and run to the door of their apart- 
ment, to await their coming out. More 
than an hour passed. At last Aixa rang 
the bell; he entered the room; she saw 
him, and continued to write, without, how- 
ever, addressing to him a single word of 
reproach. He remained motionless before 
her, awaiting his doom; when he was 
roused from his stupor by the angry voice 
of Don Juan d’Aguilar, who had just en- 
tered the room, leaning on his daughter's 
arm. Far from imitating Aixa’s contempt- 
uous silence, he entered abruptly upon the 
business in a preface the most violent, and 
which threatened to be still more serious 
in the sequel, for his excitement had just 
caused him to raise a cane he carried, 
when Carmen, who had the sweetness and 
goodness of an angel, held back his arm. 
Aixa remained mute ard immovable; and 
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uillo, throwing himself on his knees 
ore the enraged old man, cried out: 
“You are right, monseigneur. I am 
guilty; but the fault, however, is not en+ 
tirely to be attributed to me.” He related 
in a few words the unjust treatment he had 
been subject to, and which had driven him 
to revolt. 

“Father,’’ exclaimed Carmen, “I beg 
you will forgive him.” 

Aixa did not utter a word. 

“ Forgive him,” repeated Carmen, “ and 
he will act more prudently in future.” 

“T promise to do so,” said Piquillo, with 
an accent of apparent truthfulness and sin- 
cerity. 

“ And,” added Carmen, “in future he 
will be submissive and obedient to Master 
Pablo.” 

Piquillo made no promise on this occa- 
sion, but held down his head in silence. 
D’Aguilar took no heed of this species of 
absence of mind. For some time he fixed 
his looks upon the culprit, while a low, in- 
distinct murmur escaped from him, which 
gradually diminished, like the half-sup- 

ressed growl of the mastiff, which makes 
itself heard even after it has ceased to 
show fight. Then lowering his voice and 
his cane, he uttered these words: ‘* Well, 
be it so; but let him not act in this man- 
ner again, otherwise——” words which, in 
the mouth of a brave nobleman, were equi- 
valent toa full and free pardon; and he 
went out with his daughter. 

Piquillo, left alone with Aixa, would 
willingly, had he dared, have spoken to 
her; at last, raising his eyes towards her, 
he said, timidly: “ You have not deigned 
to intercede for me, signora; you have not 
even deigned to scold me.” 

“ Of what use would that be? My hopes 
in you have been cruelly disappointed.” 

“ How so, signora?” 

“T thought you would have been devo- 
tedly attached to the service of Carmen and 
myself—always; that we might have re- 
lied upon you in life and in death.” 

“ I swear to serve you.” 

“ And you pass your time as a vagabond 
in the streets of Pampeluna. You are ne- 
ver in the house; and if I were in any 
trouble or danger, I shouid be under the 
necessity of applying for aid to Master 
Pablo.” 

“Never! never!” said Piquillo, throw- 
ing himself at the feet of his young mis- 
tress. 

From that day he no longer left d’Agui- 
lar's mansion; renouncing his vagabond 
propensities, he became prudent and cir- 
cumspect in his conduct, offering his ready 
services to all, and obeying even Master 
Pablo de Cien: from time to time; but 
nothing equalled his zeal in the service ‘of 
his two young mistresses. Standing at the 
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table before them, he seemed to mations 
from their looks their wishes and ordérs. 
He was the first at hand to open the car- 
riage, and to let down the steps. He was 
everywhere ready to obey their commands; 
he felt pride in following them in their 
walks, and carrying their cloaks and un- 
brellas; and every day Carmen and Aixa 
perceived in their room perfumes and 
flowers which they mostly prized. One 
day, however, notwithstanding his good 
intentions, a great misfortune happened at 
d’Aguilar’s mansion. drawing-room 
was being held to celebrate the king's féte 
day; but spacious as was his palace, it was 
not capacious enough to hold all the nobles 
of the vicinity, for in Spain the nobility is 
a very numerous body. It was absolutely 
necessary, therefore, to make a selection— 
a work of great delicacy and difficulty, of 
which the old nobleman acquitted himself 
as well as he was able, with the aid of his 
two privy councillors Aixa and Carmen, 
who were already considered persons of 
sufficient importance to be consulted on 
matters of etiquette and propriety. To 
Piquillo, whom they thought they might 
trust, had devolved the duty of delivering 
these letters of invitation; but he com- 
mitted the most unfortunate mistakes and 
blunders in executing his commission. 
Some noblemen who had been invited had 
not received their invitations, while, on the 
other hand, many ladies of title received 
letters that were not intended for them, 
and who thereby became informed of the 
preference given to others. This was a 
great event in the town of Pampeluna, 
and was that act of Don d’Aguilar's admi- 
nistration which was most Samed, every 
body being pleased to admit the wisdom, 
justice, and integrity, which generally 
characterised it, but every government is 
liable to errors, especially when aided by 
its minister, and on this occasion Piquillo 
had caused all the mischief. The youn 

page, formerly a Bohemian, could not read, 
and it would have been difficult, in fact, 
from what we are already acquainted as to 
his past career, for him to have devoted 
the smallest portion of it to study. This 
was a misfortune arising from the tempo- 
rary circumstances in which he had been 
placed, but, perhaps, the most imprudent 
act of which he was guilty was to consult 
Master Pablo de Cienfugos, relative to the 
directions of the letters; he who saw in the 
daily increasing favour of Piquillo at the 
mansion d’Aguilar, all chances removed 
of establishing his cousin therein. To 
whatever cause, however, this mishap might 
be attributed, there was now no remedy 
for it, but it was necessary that measures 
should be taken to prevent its renewal, and 
the viceroy, in a towering rage, ordered 
his page to learn to read in a month at 
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mistook for a cing-master, he was @ 
teacher of —— one of the most dis- 
tinguished literary characters of Pampe- 
luna, who had composed fifteen s, two 
hundred tragedies, and gave lessons in 
reading at the rate of fifty maravedis each 
lesson. Up to that period of the history 
of Spain, talent was badly paid. Poor 
Piquillo had experienced many hours of 
trial in his life, but no torture equalled that 
which he endured at the hands of Signor 
Gerundio, when under his tuition, who, too 
roud to descend to the level of his scho- 
ar’s understanding, wished from the first 
day to raise it at once to the same high 
standard as his own, and for this purpose 
endeavoured to point out to bim all the 
niceties and beauties of the Spanish lan- 
uage, instead of at first beginning to teach 
im his alphabet. In vain Piquillo listened 
and strained his faculties to the utmost; he 
could understand nothing, and the more 
eagerly he endeavoured to comprehend the 
more confused and unintelligible the mat- 
ter became tohim. This drove him almost 
to madness,and the fatal period approached, 
and not only he yet knew nothing, but, 
alarmed and discouraged, it appeared to 
him impossible to accomplish the task upon 
which he had entered, “ And monseigneur 
will dismiss me in a rage,” he soliloquised, 
“and notwithstanding my zeal and attach- 
ment, I must leave this mansion because I 
cannot learn grammar or understand the 
foul sorcerer who has been engaged to teach 
it to me,” and in the fury of the moment he 
had seized Signor Gerundio by the collar, 
and had half strangled him, while he 
threatened to finish his purpose if he ven- 
tured to return again. Now as oh 
— to grow up @ big and powerful lad, 
and his professor was unwilling in this 
manner to have disgraced in his person the 
literary character of Spain, or, in future, to 
teach literature with the accompaniment 
of fisty cuffs, he took the word for the 
deed, and remained at home. Thence 
arose a new difficulty in which Piquillo 
found he had placed himself;-how was he 
to excuse, in the eyes of Monseigneur, this 
renewed misconduct, this new act of in- 
subordination; how was he, at the end of 
the month, to excuse his ignorance, which 
was becoming greater than ever, and then 
to have to leave this palace of a house, 
where he was so well off, and to quit his 
two young mistresses! Never, even during 
the trying period of his bar § with Captain 
Juan Baptista, had Piquillo felt so un- 
happy. One evening, before bed-time, 
A1xa and Carmen were walking arm and 
arm in the pews gardens, exch 
their girlish thoughts on the subject of the 
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old general, the past, and the future, and 
especially of their sisterly friendship, which 
nothing was to alter, they perceived a 
light in a small building in a secluded 
part of the grounds, which reflected through 
the trees. Who could that proceed from 
at such a late hour. This was a mystery. 
Carmen, alarmed, wished to retreat; Aixa, 
on the contrary, advanced forward. 
“Remain here, my sister; I will go for- 
ward and see who it is.’ 
“No; if you go I will accompany you.” 
And both holding each other tightly, 
approached the post cf dunger. They 
walked on tiptoe, holding their breath, and 
felt much annoyed by the noise which their 
owns made in rustling against the trees 
uring the silence of the night. At length 
they reached the dreaded spot, where ap- 
— arural cottage, with a single win- 
low; Aixa raised her head, looked through 
the window, began to laugh, then beckoned 
Carmen to approach, and what a scene 
presented itself to their eyes. Piquillo, 
not to be disturbed, had chosen this cottage 
for his study; there he was, in a violent 
rage, tearing his hair, tearing the leaves of 
his Spanish grammar, then trampling the 
book under his feet, till he fell on a seat 
exhausted, while tears of grief and rage 
rolled down his cheeks, finding that to be 
so easily learnt which had hitherto ap- 
peared surrounded with insurmountable 
difficulties. 
It must be owned that Carmen was al- 
ways the first to be tired with acting the 
art of teacher, and to seek to shorten the 
esson, to laugh and joke with his sister; 
while Aixa, always displaying the same 
cold, severe, and nee disposition, never 
for a moment relaxed in her exertions to 
accomplish the object she had in view. 
With an ivory wand she pointed out on the 
book letters, syllables, and words, which 
Piquillo followed with his fingers, and spelt 
as well as he was able, confident that a 
severe rap of the knuckles would be given 
as a punishment to the scholar for any 
blunder committed. Far from complain- 
ing, Piquillo was almost pleased with the 
punishment, and was quite enraptured with 
the words of approval bestowed by his 
only remaining teacher; for at length Car- 
men, perceiving that her sister best under- 
stood how to give lessons, yielded the task 
to her, and was content only to interfere 
from time to time to intercede for their 
scholar when Aixa appeared to her to be 
about to punish him too severely. But 
this pardon was now seldom required by 
Piquillo. Aixa was right in her predic- 
tions about him; far trom being unintelli- 
gent, his intellect was lively, quick, and 
searching, and only required due cultiva- 
tion to expand, and to show its superiority. 
In a few days he could read fluently, and 
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already alarmed at his success, he feared 


they might think he knew too much, such 
was his dread of an end being put to his 
studies; but his two young mistresses held 
their credit at too much stake to perfect 
the good work they had n to think of 
giving it up while anything remained to be 
done. 

“ Here,” said Aixa, one morning, “ stud’ 
your lesson in this book, and afterwards 
read it aloud to us.” And Carmen, on her 
knees before the fire, was attending to 
something she was boiling. 

Piquillo looked at the book given to him, 
and read in large characters the fullowing 
title: “* Conquest of Spain by the Moors.’ 
Ah, the Moors! I know who they are.” 

“ You, Piquillo! and how came you to 
know?” said Aixa, fixing her looks atten- 
tively upon him. 

“ T saw one with such a fine and noble 
aspect! He uttered to me some words 
which I never shall forget. And then the 
first friends I met with were Moors; and, 
moreover, I was assured by them that [ 
belonged to their race, and was of their 
blood.” 

“ That is true,” said Aixa, coldly, “ but 
I thought that you were ignorant of the 
fact.’ 

“ And how did you yourself become ac- 
quainted with it?” said Carmen, without, 
however, ceasing to attend to the occupa- 
tion in which she was engaged, and to 
which she seemed to attach much impor- 
tance. 

“ IT knew it very easily,” replied Aixa, 
“ the first day of his appearance. The 
branches of the tree had so torn the sleeves 
of his coat that it was very easy to distin- 
guish the brand on his right arm; you 
yourself remarked it.” 

“ Truly, without my knowing what it 
was,” said Carmen. 

“ Well,” replied Aixa, “ it’s an Arabic 
sign.” 

e You understand Arabic, sister?” 

“ Yes; only a few words learnt in my 
infancy.” 

Then turning to Piquillo, she said: 
“ Read. your task in a lower tone, so as 
not to interrupt us, as we are very busy. 
Well, Carmen, have you done? is our 
breakfast ready ?” 

“ Yes, sister, and prepared exactly ac- 
cording to your instructions;” and she 
poured into a porcelain soup plate, from a 
silver saucepan, the mess she had been 
cooking. 

“Tt is excellent,” said Aixa. “I am 
quite an epicure when there are mush~ 
rooms.” 

“ And you never ate any fresher, or of 
more exquisite flavour.” 

And both, delighted with the snes 
which they had frequently been forbidden 
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to eat, set to work with a childish joy on 

the dainty dish which had been secretly 
repared by them, with the assistance of 

Pablo, who supplied the ingredients. 

“ It is delicious,” said Carmen. 

“TI believe you,” said Aixa, “it is an 
excellent ragout; and as I can distinguish 
good mushrooms from bad, I will go in the 
park and gather some to-morrow for 

our father at the same spot where I 
found these, and we will prepare a treat 
for him.” 

And sitting facing each other at a lac- 

uered china table, they continued to eat 
their breakfast; while Piquillo studied to 
himself, in a corner, “ The Conquest of 
Spain by the Moors,” and having made 
himself master of his task, was prepared 
to repeat it to his young mistresses as soon 
as they had finished their breakfasts, Sud- 
denly, however, the door was abruptly 
opened. 

“ Who has dared to intrude upon us 
without our having rung the bell?” asked 
Aixa; and both she and Carmen rose with 
indignation, while Piquillo hastily threw 
down upon a sofa the book which he held 
in his hand. ‘The intruder was no other 
than Pablo de Cienfugos himself, who, pale 
and trembling, cried out, “ Don’t eat them! 
don’t eat them! I have just come up from 
the kitchen, and the mad cook says they 
are toadstools of the worst sort, and that 
to eat them would be certain death.” 

Carmen shrieked, then staggered, and 
would have fallen senseless on the ground, 
had not Aixa, with a steady arm, supported 
her with all her might; and pressing her 
to her bosom, she said: ‘“* Courage, sister, 
courage.” 

In an instant, Piquillo rushed to the ta- 
ble, and seizing hold of the remains of the 
half-eaten mess, eagerly partook of it. 

“ Piquillo!” exclaimed Aixa, “ think 
what you are about!” 

“ T do,” coolly replied Piquillo. 

- And Master Pablo, who had perceived 
what he had done, cried out, in an enraged 
tone, “ Did yousee, at such a moment! the 
glutton, the thief, the scamp! But Provi- 
dence is thus instrumental in making his 
own crimes carry their punishment with 
them.” 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Aixa, in- 
terrupting him, “ think only of your mis- 
tress; run for help.” 

** All assistance will be useless, in the 
opinion of the chief cook; nothing can 
save your lives, and death follows so ra- 
pidly after partaking of the poison, that in 
an hour all will be over!” 

“ That is true,” muttered Aixa; “I have 
heard so myself.” 

“ No matter,” said Master Pablo, per- 
ceiving, though rather late, the folly of his 
proceedings, “ no matter. Perhaps there 
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: yet time, signora; tell me what I am to 
lo.” 


“ Nothing, nothing,” replied Aixa, hears 
ing at the moment the noise of the car- 
riage-wheels, on the return of Don Juan 
d’Aguilar; “ leave us, and do not say any- 
— monseigneur. You understand?” 

ster Pablo made his bow, and retired, 
and Aixa, while rubbing the palms of Car- 
men’s hands, who began to recover from 
her fainting fit, wishing to inspire her with 
a hope which she herself did not possess, 
exclaimed: “ They are mistaken, I am 
sure; I hope so.” ’ 

“ Do you really think so?” said Carmen, 
with animation. 

“ Yes, yes, I give you my word; but 
even should they have spoken the truth, 
don’t let your father know anything about 
the matter; if we have yet an hour to live, 
that hour belongs to him—do not let him 
pass it in agony, when heaven suffers us to 
afford him yet some moments of joy and 
happiness.” 

** You are right,” said Carmen, endea- 
vouring to keep up her spirits. “1 have 
shown weakness hitherto, but I shall do so 
no longer. But to die so young, my sis- 
ter!” 

‘“* You complain,” answered Aixa, with 
stoical firmness, “ and you have the em- 
braces of a father to console you in the 
hour of death; while I—,” and she raised 
her eyes to heaven. 

“ True,” answered Carmen, and she held 
Me her arms, and Aixa eagerly embraced 


er. 

After this last farewell, the two young 
girls wiped away their tears, and with a 
serene aspect, and a smile on their lips, ap- 
proached the old man, who was about to 
enter the room. 

“ Ah, here you are both,” he exclaimed, 
in a gay tone, “ I am delighted to see you. 
I bring you news which has quite put me 
in good spirits, and will amuse you like- 
wise. A folly, an extravagance, which I 
never should de expected! Who do you 
think I have just met? The son of Mat- 
thew Vasques, who was formerly sec: 
of state to Philip II—’faith, he is immensely 
rich—who spoke of Carmen, my daughter, 
in such terms! Yes, truly!” and the old 
man laughed with such hearty goodwill 
that Carmen was quite startled. 

“ What!” said the old man, who per- 
ceived this, “ do you smell a rat? I looked 
upon you with a tather's regard, but others 
entertain a different feeling towards you. 
Matthew Vasques, it appears, wishes to be- 
come your husband! m’t be alarmed, 
don’t tremble so. I thanked him for the 
honour he intended us, but I had other 
views; and then, thank heaven! I do not 
yet wish to part with my child. She will 
remain a long time with me, I hope, as well 
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as my beloved Aixa. Thus I would not 

hear of husbands who wanted to withdraw 

either of you from my affectionate solici- 

tude. What would become of me without 

you, children ? If I lost you, I should 
e ” 


die. 

Carmen uttered a cry of grief, and Aixa 
smiled, while she held out her hand to the 
old man. 

“ Well, well, what’s the matter? How 
foolish to be grieved at such a chimerical 
project! Look how pale Carmen is; tears 
in her eyes, too! Now, by St. Jago, follow 
the example set by tn rag and Aixa. Let 
us laugh at this foolish affair; let us all 
three laugh at it;” and the poor father 
good-humouredly displayed his feelings of 

Oy. 
’ , See wished to imitate him, but had 
not power to act the part she assumed, and, 
crying, dropped down her head on his arm. 

“* What is the matter with you?” said he, 
with astonishment. 

“ Nothing, father; forgive me. I wanted 
to embrace you.” 

“ There is no necessity for asking for- 
giveness for that;” and Carmen pressed 
him to her heart with such convulsive sobs 
and earnest kisses, that Don Juan began to 
be uneasy. 

“Can you explain all this to me?” said 
he to Aixa, who, pale, but preserving 
throughout her sang-froid, had for some 
time D sr her eyes fixed on the clock. 

“ Nothing, monseigneur, I assure you; 
only a headache which has suddenly at- 
tacked Carmen. Don’t let that alarm you. 
She will yet have a shivering fit; that will 
be of no consequence.” ‘ 

“ Nothing!” said the old man, in evident 
alarm. 

“ You will see her become pale, and— 
even this has sometimes happened to both 
of us—become convulsed; only a nervous 
motion.” 

D’ Aguilar called out, and wished to have 
his arm- chair, but was kept back by Aixa, 
who said: “ Be not alarmed; she has no fit 
now, as you see. She is pale, it is true, but 
she is not insensible, and is in no pain; are 
you, Carmen? You @re not in a fit?” and 
she took her hand. “ And yet,” she said 
to her, with earnestness, looking at the 
clock, “ the hour advances, and you feel 
no bad effects, nor I either.” 

“ Yes,” cried Carmen, her eyes sparkling 
with delight, “I told you they were mis- 
taken, that there was room for hope, other- 
wise it would have been all over with us by 
this time; and listen—do you hear the 
clock strike? ‘The hour has elapsed!” 

They were safe; with a cry of joy, the 
two young girls threw themselves at the 
old man’s fcet, and then rising, and each 
joking with the, other on account of their 
unfounded alarm, they began to dance, 
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laugh, and clap their hands. It was now 
Aguilar’s turn to be frightened; he thought 
they had become mad. 

“ Have you lost your senses?” 

“‘ No,” replied Aixa, “ we love you bet- 
ter than ever, and have just spared you the 
mental sorrow which we ourselves have 
experienced.” _ 

“ What is it you mean?” 

“ We would rather you would not ask 
us. However,” she added, “ I was sure I 
was right, and could depend upon my judg- 
ment; nevertheless, you will scold me, and 
her also. It will, therefore, be better not 
to question us on the subject.” 

“ But I wish to know all about it,” said 
the old man, impatiently. 

“ Then,” added Carmen, “ take my arm, 
father, and I will tell you all in your room, 
if you promise not to be frightend now that 
I am safe.” 

“ Not be frightened! I will be frightened, 
if I please!” replied the father, with more 
alarm than anger. “Come, signora, come;” 
and they both left the room. 

Aixa then advanced a few paces, drew 
back the curtam behind which Piquillo 
was hidden, and said: “ Why did you take 
what remained in the dish?” 

“ To remain with you if you were des- 
tined to remain, and to share my fate with 
you both if you were doomed to die.” 

Aixa then gave him her hand, saying: 
“ Henceforward I trust you!” 
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Aixa, the only one who had maintained 
her self-possession, was quite right not to 
allow the old man to become a participator 
in the painful emotions she had just expe- 
rienced. He could not withstand the shock; 
and when his daughter gave him a recital 
of the imprudent step they had taken— 
the mere idea of the danger which they 
might have incurred brought on a shiver- 
ing fit, from which he had great difficulty 
to recover. At last, when he was fully 
convinced that there was no danger to be 
apprehended, he summoned Master Pablo, 
to remonstrate with him on the cool and 
imperturbable manner which he had 
evinced under the alarming circumstances 
of the case, and made him repeat, in detail, 
all the particulars. It was evident that 
the cook was mistaken, that he was no 
connoisseur, had occasioned a false alarm, 
and that there was no real danger in the 
matter; but Pablo, who had been called in 
to make a report, did not wish to come for 
nothing, or to leave his master without 
saying something. In pursuance of this 
idea, and with a view to stir ‘up what still 
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remained of anger in the breast of mon- 
seigneur, he mentioned, with indignation, 
the little respect Piquillo had for the belles 
lettres, and his conduct towards his pro- 
fessor, whom he had maltreated and driven 
from the house, thinking that in such a 
case the lez talionis was a law of clemency, 
and that it was impossible for monseig- 
neur to retain in his service an insubordi- 
nate and ungrateful urchin, who would 
neither do anything nor learn anything. 
As Pablo anticipated, his master felt it a 
relief to vent on somebody his long pent 
up ire. The following day the fatal period 
would arrive, the month would have ex- 
pired. On that very day the major-domo 
ran up to Piquillo, with a feigned alarm in 
his countenance that ill-concealed his real 
delight, “ Go, quickly, monseigneur wants 
ou; he is at the table with the two young 
adies.” Piquillo appeared at the family 
breakfast with downcast eyes, and in the 
most unassuming manner, while Pablo, 
who directed all the preparations for the 
repast, from time to time smiled sarcasti- 
cally at Piquillo, while he placed over his 
left shoulder the napkin he held in his 
right hand with an air of triumph. 

“Tt appears,” said the viceroy, gravely, 
to the young page, “you have dismissed 
your tutor—can you deny that?” 

“No, monseigneur, that is true.” 

‘And be so good as to inform me of your 
reason for so acting?” 

Piquillo hesitating what to r:ply, Aixa 
laughingly replied for him, ‘‘ Because he 
no longer needed his assistance.” 

“ Ah! the young gentleman has become 
learned already.” 

“Not too learned,” modestly replied 
Piquillo. 

“ But sufficiently so,” added Carmen. 

“I don’t ask you, girl,” said the viceroy; 
“and since this youngster can dispense 
with a tutor in one month, he has become 
so deeply imbued with learning and 
science. That fact can easily be ascer- 
tained—give me a book?” 

“Here is- one,” said Aixa, taking a 
volume of Quevedo from her pocket, and 
giving it open to Piquillo. 

“ Well,” said Aguilar, throwing himself 
back in his arm chair, “read—read quite 
loud.” 

All listened attentively, Pablo in parti- 
cular, and Piquillo read not only fluently, 
but with a clear accent and in a firm voice, 
the verses in the prologue to Quevedo’s 
work. The verses were quaintly figurative 
of the gratitude which the harvest owed 
to the sun, which ripens and brings it to 
maturity, and could easily be made to 
apply, in the most flattering manner, to 
d’Aguilar’s benevolence towards Piquillo. 
The old man exclaimed in astonishment, 
“What is the meaning of all this?” 
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an That Piquillo is the harvest,” replied 
ixa. 

“ And that he is,” now added Carmen, 
“ through your benevolence, in a flourish- 
ing condition, which is all the recompense 
you require for your kindness. 

“ Allow me to see,” said d’Aguilar, 
looking alternately at Piquillo and the 
book he had just taken from him, “ per- 
haps there is some trickery at the bottom 
of all this; perhaps these girls (it would be 
just like them) have er him learn by 

eart the lines, or rather the flatteries, 
which he has been uttering towards me.” 

The two young girls were ready to split 
their sides with laughter. 

“T shall soon be enabled to judge,” said 
d’Aguilar, drawing from his pocket a port- 
folio, and taking out of it a pencil and a 
sheet of paper, “I shall soon see whether 
this young servant's learning is confined 
to printed books,” and he gave him the 
sheet on which he had just written. 

Piquillo read with much emotion the fol- 
lowing words, “I give Piquillo an annual 
salary of fifty ducats, and I attach him 
henceforth exclusively to the service of 
Carmen and Aixa.” 

From that day Piquillo had nothing 
further to desire, and the two years that 
= were, perhaps, the happiest of his 
ife. 

Piquillo was their page, and their pupil, 
and then he had shown himself so dev 
to their service; he seemed as if he 
lived to study their wishes —as if the whole 
object of his existence was to love and 
serve them. Piquillo was becoming every 
day a more enlightened, as well as a better 
and more amiable youth (for one of the 
blessings of education is not only to change 
and correct a bad disposition, but to in- 
spire its object with onaland notions). Ad- 
mitted, as he was, to the closest intimacy, 
he had an opportunity of seeing their most 
undisguised actions, and to be a constant 
observer of their good qualities, as well as 
of their faults, and he had become too 
shrewd and intelligent not to understand 
the characters of his young mistresses as 
well as he understood his own. Carmen’s 
most inmost thoughts were easily read by 
her friend. With Aixa it was otherwise. 
She appeared, from time to time, to have 
some idea, some remembrance of the past, 
which caused an abstraction of mind, a 
melancholy smile passed over her lips, 
some dream appeared to haunt her imagi- 
nation, but the impression was not lasti 
—still, however, it did exist. Carmen 
never remarked this; and Piquillo, though 
more observant, or more shrewd, had not 
been able to divine the cause, unless it 
was that Aixa, notwithstanding her youth, 
possessed some profound secret which she 
considered it her bounden duty to keep 
K2 
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inviolate. Aixa was scrupulous in the 
discharge of every duty. Carmen dis- 
played the same good-nature towards 
everybody. Aixa was very particular in 


the choice of her friends; her manner was. 


roud and haughty towards those she dis- 
iked, but prepossessing, kind, and amiable 
to those who managed to get into her good 
races, and Piquillo was now, happily, in 
avour with her. 

The anniversary of St. Carmen approach- 
ed, and the viceroy was desirous of cele- 
brating the fete day of his daughter with 
unusual pomp. In the first place, because 
the child of former years had grown to be 
a fine young woman, and, also, because 
d’Agular had his heart bent on the plan 
‘of causing this display to efface from the 
memory of the inhabitants of Pampeluna 
the recollection of the unfortunate enter- 
tainment which, owing to Piquillo’s blun- 
der, had, two years before, caused so much 
displeasure. ‘The first thing to be done 
was to purchase a splendid present for his 
daughter: he bought a china vase of so 
wonderfully fine and scarce a description, 
that nothing like it had before been seen 
at Pampeluna. The workmanship was ex- 
quisite, and the colours most splendid. 
The shopkeeper who had shown this vase 
‘to him had another to match, and d@’ Aguilar 
wished to purchase both, the cost was 
one thousand ducats, and the old gen- 
tleman had, greatly to his regret, been 
‘obliged to restrain the inclination to which 
his parental affection prompted him. The 
vase, for which he had paid 500 ducats, and 
which was to be filled with flowers for his 
daughter, he intrusted to Piquillo’s charge, 
who placed it in a hidden corner of the 
library. But this purchase was not all that 
was necessary to be done—the details of the 
fete were to be arranged. Aixa promised 
to take upon herself its entire management; 
and without speaking on the subject to 
Carmen, who was to be kept in the dark 
on the matter, she summoned Piquillo in 
secret conclave with her, who was but too 
proud of the confidence placed in him, and 
was especially delighted with the mystery 
about the proceeding. How beautiful and 
how delighted Aixa appeared; with what 
a lively animation did she discuss all the 

roposals of her young counsellor. At 
fength, after long and mature deliberation, 
an idea struck her, which, for many rea- 
sons, was a favourite one with her, among 
others, if we must confess it, one was that 
her ball dress would be charming. Her 
idea was to perform in Pampeluna what 
have since been called historical quadrilles 
—fancy dress balls; a species of entertain- 
ment. which, in both France and Spain, 
were quite the rage in the succeeding 
reigns of Philip IV and Louis XIV. Pi- 
quillo, employed in assisting his young 
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mistress in all these preparations, dis- 
played extraordinary zeal and activity; he 
ran to all the shops and outfitters, and 
on such an important occasion, Master 
Truxillo, the tailor, was not forgotten. 
The eventful day approached. The ball 
was to be on the following day, and Aixa, 
who had both designed and chosen Moorish 
costumes for herself and Carmen, fearful 
that they might not be in strict keepin 

with the characters intended to be assumed, 
said in the evening to Piquillo, “ Did you 
not tell me that there was in the viceroy’s 
hbrary a book of engravings relating to 
the antiquities of Grenada?” 

“Yes, signora, I have seen it, a large 
volume in the upper shelf of the library. 
You may depend on having it to-morrow,” 

The followmg morning, in the midst of 
her preparations for the ball, Aixa saw 
Piquillo enter the room; he appeared pale 
and distracted, with an indescribable look 
of despair depicted in his countenance: 
Twice he presented himself at the entrance 
of the room, and seemed more dead than 
alive. 

Fs si Piquillo, what is the mat- 
ter?” 

“The greatest possible misfortune has 
pray vag Nothing remains now for me 
to do but to destroy myself. I wished 
first to see you.” 

“Kill yourself on the day of the ball? 
Come, come, let me know what has hap- 
pened, and I promise you I will find a re- 


medy.’ 

. such a diszster is irreme- 
diable. The fine china vase intended as a 
gift to-day by the viceroy to his daugh- 
ter——” 

“ Well!” exclaimed Aixa, impatiently. 

“And for which he paid five hundred 
ducats——” 

“ Well! 


“T was at the top of a high ladder in the 
library, endeavouring to reach from the 
highest shelves the volume you required 
me to get, when the book with its brass 
clasps dropped from my hands (Aixa 
shrieked) and fell on the china vase on the 
floor; and I would rather,” continued Pi- 
quillo, in despair, “have been myself 
smashed to atoms, than for the accident to 
have happened to the vase, for I am con- 
viuced I never shall have the face to inform 
monseigneur of the disaster, I shall be said 
to spoil every festival which he gives; this 
is the second time I have done so; but m 
awkwardness on this occasion is muc 
greater, much more terrible in its results, 
than on the first.” 
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“Calm yourself,” said Aixa, who was as 
much concerned as himself at the catas- 
trophe. 

“No, signora, I must fly from this man- 
sion, in which I am the constant cause of 
loss and ruin.” 

“ But stop a bit,” she replied, prin. 
him; “if I could but contrive to concea 
this awkward accident of yours from the 
viceroy—if I could but manage to keep 
him in ignorance of it. Let us consult 
how this can be accomplished. Can no 
means be devised to do this?” 

“None whatever. This very morning, 
in a few hours’ time, monseigneur will ask 
fur the vase to fill it with his choicest 
flowers, in order to be himself the bearer of 
his nosegay to his daughter’s room. He 
wishes to surprise her, and it will be he 
himself that will be surprised with a ven- 
geance. How furious he will become! 
how will it be possible to ge his an- 
ger? What can you say in my excuse?” 

“ Wait a moment,” said Aixa, who, with- 
out suffering herself to be disheartened by 
the unpromising aspect of affairs, set her 
wits to work to find out the means to ex- 
tricate them from their difficulties. “I 
know now what to do! Ihave thought of 
something at last! Did you not say that 
the Fm atte from whom the china vase 
was purchased wanted to sell one to 
match?” 

* Yes, signora.” 

“He has, therefore, the other still on 
hand.” 

“What does that signify? Were I to 
sell myself as a slave, the morfey produced 
by this means would be insufficient to pay 
for such a treasure. If I were to work 
my life, I should not earn enough to pay 
the purchase money; you see then it is 
only left for me to die; that the matter is 
without remedy—utterly hopeless; and 
that even you, my guardian angel, who can 
accomplish almost anything, are quite 
powerless of the means to extricate me 
from this difficulty.” 

“Perhaps you are mistaken,” coolly re- 
plied Aixa. She opened a rosewood secre- 
tary which was by her bedside, took from 
it five rouleaux of gold, which she put in a 
purse, and said with a smile to Piquillo: 
“Before monseigneur discovers the acci- 
dent that has occurred, hasten to the shop- 
keeper; there are the five hundred ducats 
to replace the vase.” 

Piguillo, with uplifted eyes, and his 
mouth open with wonder, louked at the 
money in mute astonishment; he could 
neither believe his ears nor his eyes, never- 
theless he found there was no mistakio 
the weight of the purse he held in his hand. 
“A young girl like you, signora, how is it 
possible for you to become possessed of 
such a large sum?” 











“Don’t alarm yourself,” said Aixa, smil- 
ing at the look of fear in his countenance; 
“it certainly belongs to me.”’ 

“ But then it must be your whole for- 
tune. I can’t—I don’t wish to take it.” 

“T have it in my power to be more gene- 
rous than I am; but todo away with your 
scruples, look here.” She then reopened 
the drawer from which she had just taken 
the gold, and pointed out to him that it 
contained a great many more similar rolls. 
“You see,” said she, “that I have plenty 
of money which I do not expend; if it were 
not for some secret poor pensioners of mine, 
I should have no occasion to lay out any in 
this town; and I am delighted that my 
best friend shall receive from me a present 
without suspecting from whom it comes, 
and thinking it to be her father’s gift. I 
shall owe this happiness to you, Piquillo,” 
she added, with a fascinating smile; “ and 
then do you think there is no pleasure in 
obliging a friend, and preventing him kill- 
ing himself?—for I hope, Piquillo, you do 
not now intend to kill yourself, or to quit 
this house on a day on which there are two 
fetes. This was appointed as Carmen’s 
fete-day, and now it is also mine.” 

At these words, so good and generous, 
uttered with a childish levity and gaiety of 
manner, as if willing to lessen their gravit 
and thereby make them more pleasing, PE 
quillo could make no reply; and overcome 
with gratitude and respect, he fell on his 
knees, and pressed Aixas hand to his lips. 
She added, in a more serious tone: “ The 
secret I am about to entrust to Piquillo 
must be revealed to nobody, noi even to 
Carmen.” And as he gave her a look of 
surprise, she placed her finger over her 
mouth, and said: “ And Piquillo must ask 
me no questions.” 

“Iwill obey; but,” added he, with a 
sigh, “I thought = @ moneyless orphan, 
and you are so rich.” 

“Suppose I am,” said Aixa, surprised at 
his grief; “it is not on that account that 
you have devoted yourself to my service.” 

“No, doubtless.” 

“ Well, then,” said she, offering him her 
hand, “that ought not to prevent your es- 
teem.” She then shut the drawer, saying: 
“Be gone quickly; let no one have occa- 
sion to suspect what has occurred.” She 
then joyously prepared to dress for the 
fete. Piquillo left in astonishment; ‘his 
mind, still say 2 with reflections on 
what had just happened, could not tell 
how it was that, in the midst of-so much 
joy and happiness, there was still lurking-a 
feeling ear and regret in his bosom. 
He ran quickly; and )epriages along Isa- 
bella Street, in which the shopkeeper to 
whom he was going lived, a person asked 
‘chatity of him. While musing on -the 
events of the day, he had not heard her, 
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and went on; he then heard these words: 
“ They are all alike, without any compas- 
sion.” Turning round, he perceived an 
old woman with downcast looks holding 
out her hand towards him for alms. Any 
one but Piquillo would have noticed her 
grey dishrevelled hair, her palsied hand, 
and her pinched and fevered countenance; 
but he saw nothing of all this—another 
idea was in his mind—he recollected the 
day when he held out his hand in a similer 
manner in the streets of Pampeluna—the 
day when he was likely to die of hunger, 
when Juanita came to his assistance. 
“She is hungry likewise,’ said he; and 
not noticing the half-threatening, half-sup- 
plicating manner of the woman, gave her 
all be had about him. It was half a ducat! 

“ A half ducat!” exclaimed the beggar, 
in raptures. ‘‘ Thank you, my young sig- 
nor, thank you!” she added, with much 
emotion. Then suddenly she dropped 
down her arms, her manner became greatly 
depressed, and she muttered, in a half 
whisper, “ No matter—it is not sufficient; 
it will not save her.” 

“ Of whom are you speaking?” 

“Of whom?” said the beggar-woman, 
wildly. “Of her, of my daughter, who is 
attacked with fever, and we shall be turn- 
ed out of our little cabin, and she will die 
in the streets; and notwithstanding she 
would not ask charity, it is I who have 
sallied out to ask alms. It was but right 
for me to do so, since I am alone to blame. 
Ihave caused all the misfortune that has 
happened; and yet heaven can bear wit- 
ness to the love I bore my child.” 

Piquillo was about to question her fur- 
ther, but she continued, with a wild laugh, 
“ A half ducat given to me who have scat- 
tered them by handfuls: Half a ducat to 
us who owe so much. [ask if that be 
just.” 

“Hold your tongue, woman,” said Pi- 
quillo, interrupting her. “ I have nothing 
with me, now, but however I promise to do 
my = for you. Where is your dwel- 
in Ld 

rd True, our dwelling—that must be told 
quickly, for to-morrow we shall have none 
to talk about. It is situate in Fig-tree 
Street, at the house of the Jew Solomon, 
the dyer.” 

“ And your own name?” 

“ Ah! our name—do you wish to know 
our real name?” 


“ Certainly A 

“ Alliaga,” she answered, and then ran 
away. 
Piquillo proceeded on his route to the 
shopkeeper's, wis him, and brought away 
the precious china vase, returned again to 
the mansion, and placed it in its proper 
place, before the viceroy. had. inquired for 
the present he intended to make to his 
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daughter, and which was afterwards re- 
ceived by her with feelings of the liveliest 
joy and gratitude, 

“See,” said she to her adopted sister, 
“what follies my father commits in his 
fondness for me.” 

“ And here is what Piquillo and I in- 
tended to surprise you with,” said Aixa, 
embrazing her. “He was my counsellor, 
and I put his design into execution.” She 
then displayed a Moorish dress, similar to 
her own, which she had ordered to be 
made unknown to Carmen, and which 
fitted her admirably. “ But the hour ap- 
proaches,” exclaimed Aixa, gaily; “we 
have no time to lose.” And then address- 
ing Piquillo, “ Recollect what I told you. 
I leave you to procure the band, to super- 
intend the decorations of the sideboard, 
and to take the charge of providing the 
refreshments.” 

Her faithful servant promised to do her 
bidding so as to give satisfaction. 

Already the sound of numerous car- 
riage wheels was heard in the court-yard 
of the palace. All the élite of the nobility 
of Pampeluna and Navarre had flocked to 
the assembly, trying to outvie each other 
rather in the splendour and richness than 
in the elegance of their costumes. Silk 
dresses, covered with diamonds and loaded 
with gold embroidery, were everywhere 
displayed; and the spacious rooms, glit- 
tering with crystal lamps, offered the 
most singular and varied spectacle to the 
eye of the beholder. In the quadrilles were 
represented the costumes of the inhabi- 
tants of evéry part of the globe. The 
viceroy, who was now quite in his glory, 
had hardly time to answer all the congra- 
tulations that he received on all sides. 
There was but one opinion as to the good 
taste, the originality, and the admirable 
regulations which prevailed at the fete. 
The same murmur of applause was heard 
simultaneously from each of the apart- 
ments, and the echoes reached even to the 
hall where Piquillo modestly remained un- 
heeded by any one; and he, who had or- 
dered all these marvellous arrangements, 
attentively contemplated the manner of 
their being carried into execution. Sud- 


denly there was such a great movement, 


accompanied by boisterous applause, in the 
grand saloon, that Piquillo, giving way to 
a feeling of curiosity, approached the glass 
doors that opened into the larger room. 
This sensation had been created by the 
2 of Carmen and Aixa, who, 
chaperoned by their partners, were led 
across the ball-room. In the midst of 
such a numerous display of heavy and 
tawdry dresses, the chaste and degeut 
costumes of these young ladies, which were 
in perfect keeping with their assumed cha- 
racters, occasioned a cry of astonishment 














and admiration. They wore robes ot fi- 
gured Persian silk, trimmed with gold and 
silver braiding, clasped with a girdle, 
which displayed to full advantage their 
elegant and flexible forms; their sleeves 
were covered with precious stones; they 
had red morocco slippers on their pretty 
feet; their long tresses fell in ringlets over 
their shoulders from under a rich cap 

laced carelessly on the top of their heads. 
‘This costume admirably suited Aixa—her 
long ebony tresses served so well to set off 
her clear white complexion. Animated by 
the motion of the dance, the noise of the 
music, the gratification she experienced at 
being so much admired, and the pleasing 
consciousness of her beauty, she smiled 
around in the most condescending manner, 
and seemed ready to thank beforehand the 
host of admirers who cleared the way be- 
fore her. 

One alone of all the spectators remained 
pale, motionless, with a cold perspiration 
running down his cheeks, his eyes fixed 
on the glass doors.. Aixa had passed with- 
out seeing him, and he still continued to 
give a lingering look. It was Piquillo. At 
sight of Aixa, radiant with beauty, and in 
the full pride of dress, he ought to have 
gioried in her triumph, and have been glad 
of the admiration she excited. Far from 
it. He experienced a painful sensation, a 
feeling of sadness, for which he could not 
account; it was soon explained to him. 
Dancing had commenced; a handsome part- 
ner led off Carmen. Piquillo asked Pablo, 
who was beside him in the ante-chamber, 
his name. 

“ Don Carlos, nephew of Don Balthazar 
de Zuniga, ambassador at Vienna.” 

“ A nobleman?” 

“ Yes, doubtless.” 

“ And who is that young man with a 
golden chain, who is dancing with Signora 
Aixa?” 

“ He is son of the Duke d’Ossuna, vice- 
roy of Naples.” 

“ A handsome nobleman —is he very 
rich?” | 

“ I believe you.” 

. “ All noblemen, rich men, sons of people 
of the highest rank in the kingdom,” he 
soliloquised, with bitterness; “ and I don’t 
even know the names of my parents: for 
who knows if Piquillo be really my name? 
They can offer their hands to beautiful and 
noble ladies! they are in the saloon, whilst 
I am in the ente-chamber! they appear in 
splendour, whilst I must hide my dimi- 
nished head!” : 

“ See,” said Pablo, “ how gallant and 
— Coes Parpeys is.” a 

ignora Aixa let her nosegay full to 

the ground; he had —_ picked it up and 

— it to her, after pressing it to his 
ps. 
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“ Holloa, Piquillo, what are you about?” 
said Pablo, holding him by the arm.: He 
had rushed fo into the saloon. 


“ Nothing,” replied Piquillo, s' ing; 
“ I was going to see if I was wan’ 

-Fortunately at this moment the dance 
was over, and returniog to her seat, Aixa 
perceived him; she gave him one of her 
sweetest and most condescending smiles. 
Piquillo’s heart was ready to burst with 
joy and happiness. She rose, and went 
straight up to him: all his gloomy thoughts 
vanished in a moment. fe had no longer 
any ill-feeling against a single mortal; he 
thought himself now the equal of Don 
Balthazar de Zuniga and the viceroy of 
Naples. 

“ Everything is well managed, excel- 
lently, Piquillo,” said she, in her kind soft 
voice; “ but hand about the refreshments.” 

Piquillo was quite overcome; he walked 
a few paces with a tottering gait towards 
the ante-chamber, and said to Pablo, “Su- 

rintend all the arrangements, I beg, 
for I feel myself unwell.” He rushed into 
the garden, fleeing from the bustle of the 
ball, the noise of the music, and the light of 
the chandeliers, which was reflected on the 
flower-beds; he went straight on to the 
end of the park, till he reached the little 
cottage in which Aixa and Carmen had 
before come to console him in his tribula- 
tion, and then, overcome with a deeper and 
more poignant grief than on that occasion, 
he stopped, and was melted to tears. ' 

Ah! the rash youth loved—he was des- 
perately in love! This ion was the 
sole object of his life! He had never 
ceased to love this young girl, though, un- 
fortunately, he did not himself suspect this 
fact. Having no knowledge of the world, 
except that derived from books, Piquillo 
saw enough to be fully aware of his great 
folly, and to be able to see the dark abyss 
on the brink of which he stood. He suf- 
fered the most horrid torments, such as 
Dante has so fearfully depicted; and on 
whichever side he turned to view his posi- 
tion, he could only repeat these words, 
“ Without hope! without hope!” 

And, in fact, this was but too true, but in 
love affairs truth is no reason. If it over- 
whelms us with its evidence, we turn away 
our eyes, and prefer to cling to an error or 
an extravagant idea which is ble to 
us. All night Piquillo reflected internally 
that Aixa was probably of high birth, 
but why then should she be anxious to 
conceal from everybody who her illustrious 
parents were? There was something en- 
couraging in this notion—a mystery. which 
allowed him to hope some humble. match, 
some blot on the escutcheon of her ances- 
tors. ee ee how 
many le risen nothing to 
great ou His books were filled with 
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accounts of successful adventurers who had 
risen to posts of the highest eminence. 
Might not that occur again? Aixa often 
told him that with courage and perseve- 
rance anything might be accomplished. 
He then arose, strutted along, filled with 
dreams of ambition, which a moment of 
calm reflection was quite sufficient to 
chase away and destroy. Thus he passed 
the night. 


(To be continued. ) 





Lssay Writers and Style. 
BY F. J. CAPE. 


There is a species of cunning among the 
present periodical writers, very like the 
artifice of managers in giving effect to their 
stage scenery. The gaudy colours and 
tinselled finery of the one, by a skilful ob- 
servance of light and distance, practise a 
similar deception on the superficial to that 
which is produced by the affected ease and 
mastery of effect, the suddenness of remark, 
and bold unlogical disposition of sentences, 
abounding in contrasts and commonplaces, 
so artfully made use of by the other. 

The very masterpiece of style is the ap- 
parent want of any; and the beauty of 
sentiment consists altogether in a laborious 
unconsciousness of it. There is now much 
greater effort made to avoid the utterance 
of a moral, than was used by the essayists 
in Johnson’s time to deduce one, when 
scarcely a wheelbarrow could be upset 
without some ve lecture on the instabi- 
lity of things immediately following upon 
it. This studied omission, however, by no 
means proves the present race of writers to 
be less regardful of their moral duties than 
were the “Spectators” and “ Guardians” 
of former days; it is only a feature of 
style; for not until a few years past was 
the Shakespearian perception of sentiment 
properly appreciated and received, and 
which alone has taught us more truly to 
estimate the human heart, and develop its 
moralities, than all that the dull phlegma- 
tics have done since the world was made. 
Yet this coyness of speaking out is to be 
deprecated, for although moral declamation 
is oftentimes mere cant, and betrays an al- 
loy of insincerity at the bottom, tbe perni- 
ciousness of which is the greater from its 
very situation, still that mode of writing is 
a — dangerous one, which requires the 
moral to be conveyed covertly and in an 
indirect’ manner, since it gives the vicious 
an advantage they could never otherwise 
obtain, by being able to insinuate their 
contaminating productions the more easily 
into our libraries, from the difficulty of 
immediately detecting them in this new- 
fangled and specious garb. 
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FEE-FO-FUM! 
A FAIRY TALE. 
BY FANNY BE. LACY. 
There was once a wicked giant, who, if I’m not far 
Was the terror of the neighbourhood, he was so very 


strong ; 

He devoured both men and women, young children 
by the dozen ; 

And when hungry, he wouldn’t spare a natural born 
first cousin : 

Like most folks when he wasn’t pleased, he looked 
uncommon glum ; 

And when he swore, his favourite oath was always 
Fee-fo-fum! 

Now these strange words his fancy seem’d uncom- 
monly to tickle, 

For the meaning of them was, “ There’s a rod for you 
in pickle !” 


Of his family connections, all history is mum ; 

So ¢" his name was never known, I’ll call him Mr. 
fum. 

His neighbours didn’t visit him, for reasons that were 


plain, 
He ate up those who call’d, of course they couldn’t 
call again. 


again. 
And scandal too would whisper, that when grinding 
of his knife, : 
He’d cast his hungry glances e’en upon his lawful wife, 
ya: sighing he would ponder still, as oft as he 
look. 


How he should miss that matchless wife, who was— 
so good a cook ! 


One a night—a little boy—one Master Thomas 
umb, 
Had lost his way, and found himself at the gate of 
Giant Fum 


“ Ah, hapless child!” says Mrs. Fum, “these tears 
for you are shed, 

Fum’s not at home, but soon will be—here, hide be- 
neath the bed.” 

Tom Thumb obeyed; the giant came, and sniffing 
soon began, 

“Fee! Fo! Fum!” he growled, “I smell the blood of 
a bold Englishman ; 

And whether that he be alive, or whether he be dead, 

I swear I'll grind his marrow-bones to make my 
household bread.” 


“Qh, nonsense,” Mrs. Fum replies; “ you smell the 
apple-sauce ; 

If ’tisn’t served with roasted goose, you know you're 
always cross.” 

“ Think not,” he roared, *‘ with apple-sauce your wed- 
ded lord to hum,” 

As, trembling, from his hiding-place, he dragg’d poor 
little Thumb, . rib 

Who, being not enough a “ stout gentleman ” to dine, 

Fum aa by as a bonne bouche, to nibble with 


2. 
“He is,” said he, “uncommon small; and nothing 
much to boast ; ‘ 


But still he may not eat amiss if served on butter’d 
toast.” 


Now as the “temperance” system folks didn’t then 
adopt, 


The dinner-table under, old Fe-Fo-Fum soon dropt : 
So little Thumb took courage, then, about the room to 


creep, 

And at the snoring giant, too, he took a little peep ; 

Then silently and slily did all softly make his way, 

To where he saw Fum’s monstrous boots stand ready 
for next day ; 

And these boots were wicked fairies, a most notorious 


pair, 
While Fee and Fo were their two names, that Fum so 
oft did swear. 

















So as they stood conveniently upright against the 
wall, 
Thumb climb’d unto the very top of these same boots 
tall . 


so 
Which being made in fairy land, they fitted to a T, 
And manfully he drew them on, and who so proud 


as he? 
Then he cut the giant’s head off, which short doth cut 
the tale. 
And apologised to Mrs. Fum, who was looking rather 
le: 
For the secret of Fum’s consequence lay in his po- 
lish’d boots, 


A circumstance that to this day with many a boaster 
suits. 





The Poor Artist. 
A Tae oF MARSEILLES. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Cuarpter I. 
A FAMILY DIFFERENCE. 


“Two is company—three is none:” so 
says the adage; but, as is often the case, 
the adage is in error. There are occasions 
when certainly nothing can be more de- 
lightful than for two people, of course of 
different sexes, to find themselves alone, 
and interchange all those sweet vows and 
soft nothings which make up the sum- 
total of a declaration and an acceptance. 
But still, there is often a better number for 
enjoyment far than two. Even a pair of 
lovers are more at their ease—especially if 
the one who is generally considered de trop 
is a talkative and companionable person. 
The progress of flirtation is nowise stopped. 
As stolen kisses are said by the poet to 
possess additional charms, so we may 
reasonably suppose that furtive glances, and 
smiles given with some little shyness in 
them, have an additional zest arising from 
this very circumstance. 

Less than two years before the memor- 
able Three Days of July, there sat in one 
of the ancient houses of a French town, a 
trio of sufficiently remarkable character, 
or, at all events, of such importance in this 
narrative, as to require some description. 
The most 1 ae eer personage of the group 
was an old man, thin, spare, and rigid, but 
with sufficient of nature in his face to de- 
note that age had not dried up every chan- 
nel of sympathy, and made him utterly 
callous to the feelings of the younger and 
more buoyant beings; but that, though 
hardened and dried ty time, a remnant of 
“long ago” still lingered round his heart-— 
the one green spot that smiled upon a 
dreary desert. Antoine Grummet was a rich 
old money-lender, who, having amassed 
great wealth by his transactions, and fat- 
tened upon the extravagance'and wants of 
his fellows, had the good sense to retire to 


his native town ere the capital had quite 
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ruined his health, where the. ex-usurer en- 
deavoured, as far as possible, to be happy» 
and enjoy the ripe autumn ofa long life. 
Used as he was to the bustle of Paris and 
of business, and still feeling all the anxious 


doubts with r to his cash, kept.on his 
premises, which used in his comptoir to 
assail him, Antoine would have been un- 
able to bear the tediousness of a country 
life, had he not brought with him to hie 
retreat a little merry laughing creature, 
that made his old empty house a little 
paradise. Marie La Tour was an 

adopted by the usurer; and when he trans- 
ferred his residence from Paris to a flourish- 
ing and healthy sea-port, the change was 
generally ascribed toher. Not that Marie 
disliked Paris—for what French girl fond 
of pleasure and amusement can do so?— 
but Marie was deeply grateful to the old 
usurer for the kindness he had ever shown 
her; and, as the best evidence of her de- 
votion to his interests, had persuaded him 
to leave Paris, and take possession of his 
father’s mansion in the outskirts of the 
town of Marseilles. Here, with two do- 
mestics, the usurer dwelt: it was an old 
house—a very old house, with a large hall 
and rude stone staircases, with vast rooms 
and suites of rooms, few of which were oc- 
cupied. A dreary old place it would have 
been but for Marie; but where she was 
there could no dullness dwell. A dear little 
Marie she was indeed; so merry, so jocund, 
so free from care—a perfect little angel of 
light in that darksome abode. At morn, 
her clear voice was heard carolling like a 
bird; all day, she busied herself about the 
garden, the dairy, or practising music in 
her own boudoir; then she would put her 
hat jauntily on her head—and a wicked 
little gipsy she looked in that hat!—and, 
summoning the old usurer from his study, 
where he read the daily journals, and 
watched therein the progress of commerce 
and trade, would hurry him out for a rural 
walk that would bring him home again 
with an appetite for dinner, which in Paris 
he had never known. During these walks, 
Antoine and Marie had for the last few 
weeks constantly met a pale, slender youth, 
whose dark moustache and peculiar fea- 
tures gave him the air of a countryman. He 
was — found in unfrequented and se- 
questered spots, where a scene of pictures- 
que beauty afforded materials for the 
artist's pencil. If an old farm-house in a 
romantic situation lay anywhere within 
reach, there the pale youth was to be seen; 
if an aged and knarled tree rose frowning 
over a bosquet of younger growth, there 
the student of nature would often: sit: for 
hours wrapped in the practice of his art. 
If a rui wall, covered with ivy, and af- 
fording shelter to the owl that hooted 
grimly at nightfall, lay on the outskirts, 
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it afforded sure work for days for the ar- 
tist. 

For sume weeks the old man and Marie 
were interested spectators of his labours; 
but at length his pale face and silent oc- 
cupation, pursued so patiently every day, 
so wen upon the young girl, that Antoine 
was induced by her to accost him. The 
artist appearing gratified by their notice, 
conversation ensued, and it soon turned 
out that he was a young Englishman on his 
way to Italy, there to study his art. For 
reasons which he kept to himself he had 
been detained at Marseilles. 

It was these three who, one winter even- 
ing, sat round the usurer’s fire, enjoying 
the pleasure of sociality and converse, 
whose zest was heightened by the rough 
weather which prevailed without. It was 
a windy night: the blast blew in sharp fitful 
gusts round the house—the heavy rain 

attered rudely against the windows of the 
arge parlour; up the vast chimney could 
be heard the noise of the storm, as it 
rumbled over the roof and growled, and 
seemed to be rushing down to invade the 
blazing hearth where huge logs lay moul- 
dering and blazing. On one side of this 
warm and pleasant fire-place sat the old 
man, opposite to him Edward Raymond, 
while between was the lively and lovely 
Marie, a trifle nearer to the artist than to 
the usurer, it seemed—but this may have 
been anerror. Antoine spoke not much, 
the conversation being chiefly carried on 
between the young folks, who, in six weeks 
after their first meeting, had grown won- 
derfully intimate. The usurer had been 
giemied: with the unassuming mildness of 
the Englishman; and he now every even- 
ing formed a welcome addition to their 
little circle. 

“Come, sir,” said Marie, gaily, after a 
slight pause in the dialogue, “n:y father is 
going to have his nap, so now for the chess. 
You beat me shamefully last night: I must 
have my revenge.” 

Edward Raymond cheerfully and readily 
assented; the board was moved by him 
between them, and the men placed. Marie 
played her pawn. For a few moments the 
game proceeded in silence. 

“You must be very fond of your art,” 
said the girl, thoughtfully, almost imme- 
diately forgetting her merry challenge, 
“for you are unwearied in your study of 
it.” 

“Tt is my profession,” replied the young 
man, a faint tinge of red passing over his 
pale cheek; ‘‘on success in my art I de- 

nd for a livelihood. If I succeed, I shall 

e in comfort; if I fail, mademoiselle, I 
shall be a beggar.” 

This was said with a startling emphasis, 
and a wildness of manner, which half 
alarmed Marie, who gazed curiously and 
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with evident pain at the speaker. He con- 
tinued—* We English are not all milords,” 
he said bitterly; “I for one, though born 
and bred a gentleman, have nothing but. 
my pencil to depend on.” 

“Then how——” inquired Marie timidly, 
but her question was left unfinished. 
What she would have said seemed to her 
impertinent. 

“T understand your question,” said the 
artist, with a bitter smile; “ you would ask 
how I live now that my efforts are vain as 
means of obtaining a livelihood. I live 
by robbing my widowed mother. Yes! 
start not, mademoiselle: I have a fond and 
devoted mother; she, out of an annuity, 
but a poor pittance for herself, gives me 
wherewith to travel and study. AndI do 
study; day and night I am at my easel— 
a few vears in Italy, and then perhaps I 
may be able to. reward her who deprives 
herself of health and comfort to give me 
an honourable profession. Italy! yes, 
there I must go; I should be there now, 
but reasons have detained me in Marseilles 
—mad, foolish reasons, but still reasons.” 

Marie’s eye fell before the young man’s 
wild and impassioned glance, and anxious 
to change thesubject, she spoke: “ You will 
succeed, I doubt not, and live to reward 
your noble mother. Your industry and 
talents are sure to make way.” 

“Tf hope brought not this illusion to my 
soul, | would enlist as a common soldier, 
and rid my mother of her burden. Hav- 
ing been bred a gentleman with expecta- 
tions, I am, of course, fit for nothing.” 

“ But apart from your desire for success,” 
continued the young French girl, “ you 
must love your art, for it is the study of 
the beautiful?” 

“TI love the beautiful and the good but 
too well,” exclaimed the young man, his 
face paler than ever, while his lip quivered 
and his whole frame shook with emotion. 
“Yes, Marie, why didI ever see you? To 
me, a month since, my art was an adora- 
tion: success at the end of years was my 
calm hope. I was patient and content, 
Now I loathe my profession: I would be a 
vast speculator—a gambler—anything that 
might make me suddenly rich, and give me 
some claim to lay myself at your feet. 
Speak not, Marie: I love you—but I know 
the distance between @ poor artist and the 
ward of a rich banker. Forgive me if I 
have dared to tell my love—I can bear this 
intimacy no longer. In telling my un- 
speakable affection, I bid you an eternal 
adieu. To-morrow I go to Italy; and all 
Task is forgiveness and to be remembered 
in your prayers.” 

With a frenzied air that but ill bore out 
his assumed calmness, Edward Raymond 
rose as if to seek hishat. Marie had never 
lifted her head during his hurried declara- 

















tion: it was now raised radient with tear- 
ful smiles and blushes. 

“Stay, Edward Raymond. Were you 
a rich and happy suitor, I might speak less 
frankly. W. M do you consider your 
avowal an insult? Perhaps my uncle might 
TI mean, if he would listen to you. I do 
not see at all—” 

Marie could not say any more. Her 
blushes and tears were a better answer 
than any set speech could have been. Ed- 
ward Raymond fairly staggered to his seat 
overcome by the excess of his emotions. 

“ Marie,” said he, in a husky voice, “I 
conjure ae on your soul not to trifle with 
me. Where I less poor, might I hope—” 

“ Speak not of 7 poverty,” cried Marie, 
warmly. ‘And as to leaving us, your 
society is, I am sure, too pleasant to Mon- 
sieur Antoine.” 

“ And to Marie La Tour?” said the still 
bewildered artist, without obtaining any 
answer. 

There was a period of silence, at the end 
of which Marie’s head, by some mysterious 
process, rested on the young artist’s shoul- 
der, while her little white hand lay in his 
—scarcely less marble in its colour. 

“ And I dare hope to gain your dear 
affection,” said the young Englishman— 
before so poor, now so rich in unalloyed 
happiness. 

“Hope everything,” whispered she, in 
tones so low none but a lover could have 
caught their import. 

“And with Antoine's consent will be 
mine?” 

“T will!” 

“Never, beggar, scroundrel! Out of my 
house! from which you would steal all that 
T have dear to me in this life. Away, ser- 
pent, leave my house!” and the old man 
stood before the astounded couple like the 
destroying angel, crushing in one instant 
the fond and happy hopes which had filled 
= bosoms, and made that room a para- 

ise. 

“Uncle!—father!” said Marie, implor- 
ingly. F 

“Sir, a word!” exclaimed Edward, 
calmly and respectful ; “I will explain.” 

“ Not one!” thundered the old man. 
“ Away— leave my house—or I call my 
servants to thrust you forth.” 

“Go!” said Marie, imploringly, “I beg 
of you;” and she added, ina whisper, “ He 
be think better of this—I will soothe 

im.” 

“Sir, are you going?” continued Antoine, 
his passion increasing every instant. 

‘“*T am,” replied the artist, with a fur- 
tive look of deep affection at Marie; “ but 
hope you will never have cause’ to repent 
this violence. Good night, sir; and: you, 
mademoiselle, —_, 

With a low bow to Marie, and a bosom 
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swelling with varied emotions, the poor. 
artist left the room, and the house. 


Cuapter II. 
A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 


When Edward Raymond left the usurer’s 
house, the wind still blew in low fitful 

sts, the rain fell in heavy sheets, rising 
rom the ground in dashing spray, 
making gambols in the gutters. It wasa 
night when not even a dog would have 
ventured forth willingly, much less a human 
being. But the young artist, wrapping his 
cloak around him, and pulling his hat over 
his eyes, strode for some time along the. 
road without knowing in what direction. 
At the end of perhaps an hour, durio 
which time be had several times stood still, 
Raymond raised his head, and found him- 
self on one of the quays in the lowest 
quarter of the town of Marscilles. At the 
same time he discovered that he was soak- 
ed to the skin, and turned to see where he 
might dry his garments, and obtain some 
refreshment. Hard by sounds of merri- 
ment and revelry issued from the lower 
part of a house, towards which he turned 
his footsteps. That it was poor, and even. 
low, it recked him not—it was better suited 
to his purse. 

Entering a long passage, and stooping 
as he reached a doorway at its extremity, 
Edward Raymond found himself in the 
general room of a sailor's cabaret, where 
was congregated a group of men of varied 
and rough exterior. A huge fire-place was 
amply, provided with blazing logs of wood. 
Towards this Edward advanced, amid a 
dead silence from the whole throng, who 
curiously examined the new comer, as if 
fearing him to be an agent de police. Re- 
moving his cap and cloak, and standing 
before them in a dark frock buttoned to 
the chin, his form and face appeared 
strange to all. The conversation he had 
interrupted went on. A little table and a 
chair were near the fire-place; these Ed- 
ward occupied, and then, to assimilate him- 
self as much as possible to the manner of 
his new associates, who, with an artist’s 
quick eye, he saw were worth studying, 
ordered an omelet, a bottle of wine, and a 
cigar. The order was given in pure and 
unforeigner-like French, of which nation 
all present supposed him, 

his done, and resolved to wait the issue 
of the morrow ere he desponded with regard 
to his new passion, Edward began a. curi- 
ous. examination of the varied company 
before him. It was a motley frour. At 
one table sat a party of noisy Frenchmen, 
who, smoking, drinking, laughing, and 
singing, seemed to think that time was. 
thing which, to them, could never run out. 
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At another, a knot cf Spaniards gravely 
smoked and gravely drank—and, in fact, 
in all things couducted themselves with 
gravity. Italians, Greeks, Germans, were 
also present; but two men, occupying a 
box cut off from the rest of the room, at 
once attracted Edward Raymond's atten- 
tion, and after a while completely absorbed 
every faculty of his mind. One was old, 
the other young: they both wore the cos- 
tume of sailors, much the worse for service. 
The old man was in his face a rascal—the 
lines of villany and depravity were so 
clearly marked in his countenance no man 
could mistake their meaning, unless when 
for some purpose he would assume a meek 
and subdued expression, which in part con- 
cealed the natural bent of his inclinations, 
His face was small, thin, and hard; his 
forehead low and retreating; his nose 
hooked and sinister; his chin long, and 
covered with a coarse scrubby beard. His 
eyes, however, were the most noticed of 
of any feature of his face. They were 
small, grey, and bony in appearance; but 
with so suspicious and keen a glance, few 
men could bear to meet their gaze. His 
companion was a bull-headed, stupid- 
looking young man. They had neither 
eatables, drinkables, nor tobacco before 
them. 

For some time neither said a word, 
appearing to eye the new arrival with con- 
siderable suspicion. At length the old man, 
after a knowing nod and wink at his youn- 
ger companion, said in English, but in Eng- 

ish which bespoke his transatlantic origin. 
“Well, I do conclude, Tom,” he said in 
a hoarse, croaking tone, ‘‘it’s rather above 
the common for two first-chip fellows like 
we and I to be stumped in this sort of way. 

hy, here are all these Frenchmen, and 
other savages, eating and drinking like 
mad, and we are left to suck our fingers! 
It isn’t above a bit pleasant.” 

‘* Lord bless you,” said the other, simply, 
“it is nothing when you are used to it. 
I have known the time when I’ve sucked 
my fingers, as you call it, for a week.” 

Edward Raymond, resolved not to claim 
kindred with this couple, moved not an 
inch, and seemed utterly deaf to their ap- 
peal by aside wind. The old man saw this 
with evident satisfaction, for, thrusting his 
tongue in his cheek, and winking at Tom, 
he said, “ It’s all right, but I'll give him a 
touch of his own lingo.” 

“ Mon brave,” exclaimed he, pointedly 
addressing Edward Raymond in French, 
“a word with you.” 

“ Plait-il, monsieur ?” replied Edward. 

“Why here are a couple of hungry 
seafaring men, your honour, and not a 
shot in the locker. Tom, there, and I, 
would have squared our mainsail and made 
straight for Supper Cave long since, but 
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when a man is jammed up hard on a wind, 
it is no time for stowing his hold.” 

Edward smiled, and replying in French 
which the sailor spoke badly, and in which 
language it was not likely he would carry 
on a long confabulation, said, “ Here are 
a couple of francs: if that sum will procure 
you a supper, you are welcome to it.” 

The two men were profuse in their 
thanks, which Edward cut short by apply- 
ing himself diligently to his supper, in 
which the English-sailors imitated him. 
The gargon hesitated at first about supply- 
ing them; but a display of the two francs, 
and a wink at our artist, explaining the 
renovated state of their finances, a couple 
of bottles of wine, with an ample supply of 
eatables and tobacco, spoke volumes as to 
the cheapness of provisions in that house. 

Edward Raymond was thinking over the 
various events of the evening, and looking 
forward under the soothing influence of his 
cigar to the morrow with hope and joy, 
when his ear, at first unwillingly, and then 
with avidity, caught the following snatches 
of a conversation between the two English 
sailors. They spoke in their own language 
without reserve, all suspicion with regard 
to the stranger having long since vanished. 

“Tn an hour it will be time for business,” 
said the old man, with evident glee; “it’s 
a magnificent night—such rain, such wind! 
No one will hear us—and to-morrow morn- 
ing we shall be the richest men in Mar- 
seilles.” 

It was the superior language and tone 
of the speaker which at first caught Ed- 
ward’s attention. 

“We may,” said the young man, with 
something of a shudder, ‘“‘and we may go 
to the galleys for life. Is the reward worth 
the risk?” 

“Tom, don’t be a coward,” said the old 
rascal, his grey eyes glaring like hot coals. 
“You know I am utterly ruined—that 
every play-table is closed against me—that 
for days we have wandered in this dis- 
guise a prey to hunger and insult. The 
gold of Antoine Grummet must repair 
all.” 

Had the two men seen Edward's face 
they would have read his secret; but his 
back was to them, and he moved not— 
flinched not. 

“ And how know you, Henry, of this fel- 
low's wealth?” 

‘“ All Marseilles rings with it. In land 
and rentes his wealth is enormous; in ready 
cash, enough to start us for life, even in 
Paris. Ihave learned all. The old usurer 
lives in a large lonely house, a mile from 
Marseilles; his. gold is ever kept in his 
own room; there are none in the house 
save a boy and two women. I have these 
last three nights examined the window of 
the old man’s room, and the shutters can 




















eusily be removed. I have already loosen- 
ed the hinges.” 

“ Why was I not told of this before?” 
said the young man, agen 

“ Because you want pluck, Tom,” said 
the other, quietly. ‘“ And now to busi- 
ness, The pistols and masks we must put 
in a bag, with the crowbar and other tools. 
But first we must to bed—the room is 
easily left and easily entered: we shall 
thus avvid suspicion.” 

With these words the two men rose, 
thanked Edwa:d as they passed, and tak- 
ing a candle, moved off to their bedrvom. 
The artist remained petrified with astonish- 
ment. He now recognised both the men 
as two London men about town, who had 
for some time disappeared—nobody knew 
where, nor did any one care, save their 
tailors. To find them in this dreary caba- 
ret, and planning burglary, perhaps mur- 
der, was inconceivable; while that the 
usurer was the object of attack, added not 
a little to his confusion. Edward Ray- 
mond was, however, a man of decision, 
and his plan of proceeding was at once 
taken. Calling the waiter, he discharged 
his bill, and left the cabaret. His first act 
was to go to his lodgings, gaining admis- 
sion to which, he took his travelling pistol 
and dagger, intended for use in Italy, and 
fastening them in a belt, again wrapped 
his cloak round him and gained the streets. 

It was pitchy dark, and ueither moon 
nor stars shed the faintest lustre on the 
scene. Hurrying on, Edward soon reached 
the high-road, along which he walked 
with rapidity, pausing now and then to 
listen if he were followed. By keeping on 
the grass, he so deadened the sound of his 
cee that any one behind could not 
have heard him; a circumstance which 
caused him to proceed with more rapidity 
than he would otherwise have ventured on. 
Presently his ear caught the distant sound 
of two men walking behind, and Edward 
Raymond congratulated himself on his 
activity, for that the burglars were advanc- 
ing to execute their daring enterprise he 
guessed full well. At length the house 
was reached, and the bell communicating 
with the maid-servant’s room rung with 
violence. Edward knew her to be a girl 
of spirit, and devoted to her mistress. Be- 
sides, she was French, and would but sup- 
pose he sought a secret interview with his 
mistress. In about five minutes a little 
wicket in the hall door was opened. 

“ Qui est Ia,” said a not unpleasant voice, 
“at this time of night?” 

“I—Monsieur Edward: let me in im- 


mediately,” he exclaimed. 

The girl readily opened the door, meee 
which the young man entered, and before 
he said a word, refastened the heavy door, 
and-bolted and chained it. Julie looked 
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surprised, and even felt so, that in her joli 

costume de nuit, Monsieur Edward, ped oo 
gallant, should not even pay her one little 
compliment. The hour and position would 
have excused even a kiss. But Edward 
Raymond was moved by very different 
feelings. . 

“ You must awake your mistress, and I 
must see her,” he exclaimed, “and that 
immediately.” 

“ Comment, monsieur !” said the 
“wake my mistress up at this time of 
night? Never!” 

* [tell you, Julie, you must; you awaken 
her, and she will awaken Monsieur Antoine. 
But let me see her first. You will under- 
stand better,” he added, grasping the girl's 
arm, “ when I tell you that in five minutes 
robbers will be effecting an entrance into 
the house. Be therefore quick and deter- 
mined.” 

Julie, who half believed the young mah 
mad, hesitated no longer, but leaving the 
artist in the dark, hurried to her mistress’s 
chamber. Edward Raymond remained 
alone in the dark hall, pacing up and down 
with slow and measured steps, and listen- 
ing with avidity for any sound which 
might proclaim the approach of the bur- 
glars. He was now in his clement, for he, 
with many other ardent spirits, knew the 
entrancing delight of active excitement: 
and so ennstituted is the mind of man, that 
never is this excitement so pleasurable, so 
capable of moving every energy, as when 
caused by the prospect of deadly struggle 
with his fellows. There is a savage exul- 
tation at the bare rit, of coping with 
our like, and dealing desolation around, 
which fully proves us all combative ani- 
mals in a more or less degree. Kdw 
Raymond was poor—had been insulted— 
and insulted before and concerning the 
woman that he loved. He had been called 
a beggar! Grim and retributive thoughts 
flashed across his mind—it was in his 
power to deprive in a passive manner the 
usurer of wealth—perhaps of life. The 
poor artist held the rich man’s fate in his 
hands. The thought passed meteor-like 
over the surface of his brain, but left no 
trace. Revenge, the Pe tomy knew, 
was sweet; but though _— the full 
force of the old man’s taunts, he felt no 
real bitterness towards the guardian of 
Marie, 

Marie suddenly, while he was deeply 
buried in thought, stood beside him, and 
touched his arm with her little hand. 
Edward turned eagerly to accost the be- 
wildered girl: she, however, was before- 
hand with him, and spoke first. 

“ Monsieur Edward, what is the matter? 
Surely something terrible must have made 

ou rouse me at this time of night! What 
will my uncle think?” as ‘ 
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“I should have awoke Monsieur An- 
toine,” replied Edward Raymond quickly, 
“but I knew how prejudiced he is now 
against me.” 

“ But why?’ 

“‘ Lhave not come here at dead of night 
without good cause,’ the artist replied, 
taking his mistress’s hand, and looking, 
as Julie afterwards declared, as amoureux 
as a poule, “as you well know, dear Ma- 
rie—” 

‘* Nay, call me not dear Marie,” said the 
irl, withdrawing her hand as if in recol- 
ection of some powerful reason, “ it must 

not, cannot be.” 

Raymond cast a scrutinising glance at 
Marie; but well aware of the importance 
of decision, made no inquiry at the time. 
In a few words his mission was explained. 

“ Great God!" cried Marie, turning pale, 
“we should have been murdered but for 
you! Stay here, while I hurry and awake 
my uncle.’ 

Snatching the candle from the maid, 
Marie left Julie and Edward alone in the 
hall. Julie emphatically declared that she 
was now convinced Monsieur Edward was 
not a gallant man. 

In a few moments the old man, a dress- 
ing gown wrapped loosely around him, 
appeared in the hall, preceded by Marie. 
In the costume he now wore, Antoine 
Grummet looked hideous. The time was 
one, however, not much conducive to re- 
flection, and Edward advanced rapidly to 
meet him. 

“ What is the meaning of all th's?” said 
Antoine, querulously, “ are you hoaxing us 
to gain admission to our house?” 

“Sir, Iam a man of honour and a gen- 
tleman, and not in the habit of hoaxing,” 
said Raymond, haughtily; “return with 
me to your bedroom, and you will be soon 
convinced of the truth of what Isay. I 
would advise the ladies remaining here, to 

ive warning of an attempt on the hall- 
oor.” 

Antoine quailed before the young artist’s 
eagle eye, and acquiescing in his directions, 
returned to the old man’s bedroom. As 
they passed the threshold, a harsh but low 
and grating sound caught their ears—it 
was the burglars at their work. 

“Hush! for your life,” whispered Ed- 
ward, “these scoundrels must be trapped: 
one of them ruined my father.” 

Grummet started at the peculiar intona- 
tion of the young man’s voice, and actually 
trembled in his grasp—for the artist held 
his arm with the grip of a vice. He would 
have given much to have seen his face: 
em bang light this was impossible. 
__ * Have you inside shutters?” whispered 
Edward, after a brief pause. 

“T have.” 

“ Are they closed?’ 
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“ No.” 

“ Then stand beside them, and when these 
villains enter, close them gently behind. 
But mind, bar their progress out.” 

The usurer obeyed mechanically, having 
first armed himself with a huge horse-pis- 
tol that always hung at the head of his 
bed. Edward meantime obtained a light, 
which he directed the boy, now also risen, 
to conceal in a cupboard, and bring forth 
only when the robbers were fairly trapped. 
These directions given, the inside party 
became silent as the grave. Edward lis- 
tened with avidity for the sound of the 
burglars’ voices, A wild unearthly feeling 
actuated his bosom. One who by vile 
arts and base intrigues had ruined his fa- 
ther now stood within a few yards, engaged 
in an act which gave his life a forfeit to 
the laws. He knew not what might come, 
but he felt a strange presentiment. All 
his parent’s wrongs—his own poverty— 
caused by the very man who in a few 
minutes would be confronted with him, 
rose before his eyes, and his hand rested 
feverishly on the butt end of his pistol. 





Cuaprer III. 
A DISCOVERY. 


After a pause of ten minutes, the vuices 
of the burglars were plainly distinguished 
—they had removed the shutters. 

“Now then, Tom,” the older sinner 
whispered, “stick a pistol in your helt, 
and have your knife ready. Put on the 
crape too, for who knows the old hunks 
may not have to be killed after all, and 
might know us again?” 

Edward Raymond now knew for the 
first time that Antoine Grummet under- 
stood English, for as these words were ut- 
tered, he shuddered perceptibly, and shrunk 
behind the heavy window curtain. But 
what caused the peculiar look of wild hor- 
ror with which he glanced at Raymond as 
these words were uttered, the artist could 
not then explain to himself. 

“ Now for the window,” continued the 
burglar, as the sharp cut of a diamond slit 
the pane down; “ and now,” as with artistic 
skill he withdrew this impediment, “ for 
the latch and bolts!” 

Next instant two heads peered in through 
the window overlooking the garden, which 
the men had reached by climbing the wall. 
The light of a lantern fell across the room, 
discovering however none of the prepara- 
tions which had been made. All were 
concealed. 

“ All right,” whispered Henry. 

“ Are you sure?” said Tom, in a husky, 
hesitating vvice; “it would be a dreadful 
thing. to be caught!” 

“ Peaco, fool! and follow me,” replied 
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the other, advancing into the room, fol- 
lowed by the confederate. Antoine Grum- 
met, at a sign from Edward, closed the 
shutters noiselessly.. In letting down the 
bar, he was discovered. 

“ Henry Bellingham! villain! murderer!” 
exclaimed Edward Raymond, advancing in 
the light of the candle held by the trem- 
bling boy, “you are my prisoner. Sur- 
render quietly, or you die!” 

The burglars stood petrified before the 
young artist, who, his brow contracted, his 
dark eye swelling with passion, and a brace 
of pistols in his extended hands, awaited 
their reply. Antoine stood, pale, horror- 
struck, confused, his mind evidently agi- 
tated by some wild memory, presenting his 
old pistol at the robbers, ready to fire at a 
moment’s notice. It was singular with 
what pertinacity he kept his aim fixed on 
the heart of him called Bellingham—a 
fiendish glow of anxiety in his face. Oh! 
he seemed to hate that man, and to burn 
for the instant when he might slay him! 
It was not the present fear which could 
rouse him thus: there was a memory of 
the we in that look of bitter hatred! 

“So!” said the older villain, recoverin 
himself, beside whom the bull-heade 
young man stood pale and trembling, 
“trapped, by God!—and by the very last 
man in the world I could have wished to 
meet! Cleverly done, too! That French 
masquerade of yours at the inn was beau- 
tiful. Couldn’t have done it better myself. 
But to business. Of course we go out of 
here quietly, Sir Edward Paulet?” 

“Sir Edward Paulet!” thundered the 
old usurer, with a look of feverish hor- 
ror. . 

“Were you not aware of the gentle- 
man’s name? Has he been masquerading 
with you too? How very singular! But 
I say, Sir Edward, I am rather anxious to 
move.” 

Sir Edward Paulet, Bart., fur such was 
the artist's name, recovering from his 
stupefaction, into which the old man’s sur- 
prise had cast him, spoke with renewed 
severity. “Henry Bellingham, the term 
of your crimes is over—you leave this house 
in the hands of justice, or you leave ita 
dead man.” 

“ Together, then!” cried the burglar fu- 
riously— and both fired. 

Sir Edward knew no more—a pain ex- 
uisite and wild shot through his whole 
rame, and he fell to the grouud. How 
long he remained in a delirious state he 
knew not until long afterwards. When 
he awoke, it was to find himself in a large 
and capacious bedroom, furnished in a pe- 
culiar and antique style, while he felt so 
faint and exhausted as to be unable to 
move. He would have instantly closed his 
eyes again, but that near a large window 
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he discovered two figures standing and 
conversing in whispers. 
oe ** he cried faintly, “where am 

“Heaven and the Virgin be blessed!” 
shrieked Julie, “he is alive again!" 

“Thank God, Edward—Sir Edward, I 
mean,” said Marie, hurrying to beside his 
bed, “‘hush—do not speak until you have 
taken this draught.” 

Sir Edward obeyed, and instantly felt 
the beneficial effects of the confpound. 

“ Where am I, dear Marie?” he then 
hurriedly demanded. 

“In your own house,” replied Marie, 

aily. “You have been for three weeks 
a life and death—and delirious, 
talking of things you don’t mean, and 
vowing to du things you never mean to do.” 

Sir Edward guessed by the coquettish 
manner of his dear Marie what this meant; 
but, curiosity overmastering every other 
feeling, said, “ But explain to me all.” 

“1 must explain nothing; but here comes 
Monsieur Antoine: he will tell you all.” 

Marie and Julie now reti and the 
usurer advanced slowly to the young man’s 
bedside. His face was pale and scared: 
he looked ten years older thau a month 
before. 

“T hope you are better?” he said. 

Ny I am, much,” replied the young artist, 
“ ut’?— 

‘The usurer had seated himself in an arm- 
chair before a small table, on which he 
spread some papers. 

“You are Sir Edward Paulet?” he said, 
onerene the young man. 

“T am.” 


aa poor as you have represented your- 
se > 

“I could not well be poorer.” 

“What caused your poverty?’ 

“My father was ruined when I was an 
infant, by connection with a gambler.” 

“ Bellingham?” ; 

“The same. What has become of him?” 

“He died by your hand, but the law 
exonerates you from blame, His com- 
panion serves in the galleys for life. But 
of them later. Young man, I have deeply 
wronged you. Interrupt me not, but listen 
calmly. In early life I was not a money 
lender, but the banker of a gaming-table: 
sometimes, as I was a good and fortunate 
player, I played. It chanced that one even- 
ing, Bellingham, who was a satellite of 
mine, introduced me to a young English- 
man, just of age, whose property, immense 
in value, having been made by his father 
during the war, was wholly inv in the 
funds. This was Sir ree aulet: he 
was invited to my private house. SBelling- 
ham was my tool and scapegoat. He had 
no moncy to lose, and played for me. He 
paid not when he lost, and had his reward 
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when he won. Suffice, in one night your 
young and experienced father lost to me 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling; 
and died by his own hand, leaving you and 
= mother enough, when I was paid, to 

uy an annuity. The money was fairly 
won, and I chuckled over it. It was an 
enormous gain, and I neither played nor 
abetted playing more. I became a legiti- 
mate banker and usurer. From that hour, 
however, [ have known no peace. I see 
before me your father—young, handsome, 
hopeful—dying by his own hand—the effect 
of my avarice; and now I meet his son, 
poor and struggling. That son saves my 
life. Sir, 1 have never done but one act in 
my life that gives me real pleasure, and 
that was the adoption of Marie, the orphan 
child of a reduced noble family.” 

“ Marie is no child of yours, then?” ex- 
claimed Sir Edward Paulet, eagerly. 

“None,” replied the old man, bitterly: 
‘“ IT understand the reason of your question. 
But, Sir Edward, listen to the penitent 
voice of an old man who for twenty-one 
years has loathed the light, and been saved 
only by the patient affection of my adopted 
child. Let the son forgive what the father 
cannot; and let my tardy justice in some 
measure repair the evil I have done. Take 
the wealth which is justly yours, and re- 
store your widowed mother to the position 
I robbed her of. If your sudden change of 
position has not altered your feelings, you 
will with my child take all. If you refuse 
her, here are actes which will put you in 
0 epee of all that I deprived your 

ather of.” 

“Had my father died by your hand, old 
man, there had been from me no forgive- 
ness; but as it is, it is not for me to judge 
you. I forgive you; anid’ may He whose 
mercy is infinite do the same. As to Marie, 
if she will have me, no king will be prouder 
than I.” 

A smile of pride and deep gratification 
swept over the old man’s face as he heard 
these words. 

“Your mother will be here in a few 
hours,” he replied: “I have written for 
her. As soon as she arrives, let the wed- 
ding take place. I must have that done, 
and then I shall die in peace.” 

Before Sir Edward could reply the old 
man left the room, to which Marie and the 
nurse, with all the freedom and ease of 
French manners, immediately returned. 
The explanations which tvok place between 
the lovers may be readily imagined. 

In a few hours Lady Paulet arrived—a 
half-sorrowing, half- aPPy mother; so 

ud that her son might venture to call 
imself Sir Edward—so sad to see him ill. 
She was svon, however, re-assured, when 
she heard him talk of marrying on the 
morrow. And on the morrow they were; 


and Marie nursed her husband with such 
tender care, that ere the month he was 
- well, though still pale and’ thin. 

e day he rose from his bed finally, old 
Antoine Grummet died, deeply repentant, 
and forgiven for his crime by both mother 
and son. 

Sir Edward and Lady Paulet, with old 
Lady Paulet, are still very happy. They 
live at a fine old place not a very great 
distancé from London, where, over his 
bottle of port, Sir Edward, the now half- 
thoughtful, half-jolly host, tells with zeal 
of the days when he was a poor artist. 
Lady Marie, or Mary as she is now called, 
vows always that were he to be again 
Edward Raymond, with not fifty pounds 
a-year, she should, after nearly twenty 
years of experience, choose him before any 
man she ever met. Can I say anything 
more for their happiness? They love one 
another, have a large and handsome family, 
delight in doing good, and have the means 
to doit. What more can they desire? 





THE MERCHANT anv HIS PARROT. 
A TALE FROM THE MESNAVI OF JELALEDDIN RUMI.* 
BY E. B. COWELL. 


There once was a merchant, and he had a parrot, 

A beautiful parrot, confined in a cage ; 

And one day he made preparations for a journey, 

And resolved to go towards Hindustan. 

And to each of his servants and handmaidens in his 
liberality, 

He said, “‘ Tell me what I shall bring thee home as a 
present ?” 

Every one told him what he most desired, 

And that g master p ‘ised to bring it. 

Then he said to his parrot, “ What present wishest 





thou 
‘‘ That I should bring thee from the realms of Hin- 
dustan ?” 


The bird replied: “‘ When thou seest the parrots there, 

I beseech thee, inform them of my condition. 

Say to them, ‘ such and such a parrot, who was once 
a friend of yours, 

Through evil fortune, is confined in my cage, 

He sends you his good wishes and salutation, 

And seeks for some remedy for his ills.’ 

He says, ‘ Is it right that I, in my longing, 

Should languish and die in my separation ? 

Is it right that I should be here in this cage, 

And you should dance on the grass and on the trees ? 

Is this then the fidelity of friends ? 

I in a prison and you in a grove? 

Oh, remember our ancient friendships, 

Our former feasts and society.’” 

The merchant received this message, 

Which he was to bear to the bird’s companions, 

And when he arrived at the borders of Hindustan, 

He saw a multitude of parrots in a wood. 

He stayed his horse and lifted his voice, 

And he gave the message and salutation. 

And one of the parrots trembled, as it heard, 

And fell to the ground, and died. 

The merchant repented of what he had said, 

And he exclaimed, “ I have killed a living creature! 





* The following tale is from a Persian work which 
Sir W. Jones declared to be the most surprising pro- 
duction that he was acquainted with. It is a kind of 
allegory of the human soul, and is universally ad- 
mired in Persia; and the.author is accounted one of 
the greatest oriental poets. . 
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rhaps this parrot and mine were one 
haps they were two bodies and one 


> 
And whatever comes out of it, is like fire.” 
He then departed, and finished his traffic, 
And he yamiexe yah pardrsiery 
‘To every servant he gave & presen’ 
To path handmaiden he gave what she had desired. 
And the parrot said, “‘ Where is my present ? 
‘Tell me what thou hast seen and heard ?” 
The merchant replied, “ I repent me of what I said, 
For when I told thy message to the parrots, 
One of them, as it heard thy misfortune, 
Broke its heart, and trembled, and died!” 
And when the parrot heard what its fellow had done, 
It too trembled, and fell down and died. 
‘When the master saw it fall down and die, 
He sprang up and threw his cap on the ground, 
Alas !” said he, “ my sweet-voiced parrot, 
Alas! my companion, and the sharer of my secrets! 
Oh, alas! alas! alas! alas! 
That so bright a moon is hidden in the clouds !” 
He then went and threw it out of the cage, 
And, lo! the little bird flew to the top of a tree! 
The merchant stood astonished at the sight, 
And he asked for a solution of the riddle. 
It answered, “ That parrot spoke to me thus by its 
action, 
‘Oh, thou that hast opened thy mouth and learned 
human speech, 
Since it was thy voice that brought thee into the cage, 
Die, that thou may’st escape from its oppression.’ ” 
It then gave its master some good counsel, 
And then wished him prosperity and farewell. 
*¢ Farewell, my master, thou hast done me a kindness, 
Thou hast freed me for ever from my captivity. 
Farewell, my master, I fly to my home, 
One day thou wilt be free like me!” 


Pew Zealand. 


The value of this important British co- 
lony has been greatly underrated, in con- 
sequence of which it has been almost en- 
tirely neglected by the British government. 
The first establishment of a settlement was 
carried out by the members of the present 
ministry, we therefore have great hopes 
that they will regard it with more tender- 
ness, like a fond parent watches over an 
ailing child. We very much fear that it 
has been too often the custom to spend 
more time in discussing whether there 
should or should not be a colony esta- 
blished on any point, than in endeavour- 
ing to form correct opinions concerning 
the proper manner of carrying it out, or of 
consulting with those whose local infor- 
mation would entitle their advice to great 
weight. We are led to believe that the 
present colony was formed, and then the 
question arose, how is it to be governed? 
That this was the case we feel certain from 
its subsequent history. 

New Zealand is situated in a very im- 
portant position, both as regards our poli- 
tical and commercial relations. ‘These is- 
lands lie to the east of our most important 
and rapidly increasing Australian capital. 
They are placed in @ good situation for 
commanding influence throughout the nu- 
merous groups and scattered islands of the 
vast Pacific ocean; and we have no doubt 
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that they will shortly be enabled to carry 
on @ very extensive trade with China and 
India, and also with those magnificent is- 
lands. in the Indian Archipelago.. The 
climate of New Zealand is adi 
adapted for the English constitution, the 
heat being seldom excessive, and the win- 
ters resemble our own moderate cold sea- 
sons. Indeed, if we compare productions, 
we find that they are very similar to our 
own; corn is at present grown in great 

uantities, and the cultivation may be in- 

efinitely extended according to the de- 
mand. Potatoes also flourish, the flax is 
excellent, and the country is admirably 
adapted for cattle, horses, sheep, and goats. 
Hides already form a very considerable 
article of export, and the sheep produce 
excellent wool, well known as long in sta- 
ple and uniform in strength of fibre, and as 
the pastures are improved so will the qua- 
lity of the beasts. 

The value of what is at present known 
of the productions of New and is im- 
mense. Its excellent timber ntsevery 
variety, from wood as, tough and durable 
as the British oak or Indian teak to the 
lightest and most convenient for general 

urposes. The collection of the gum af- 
ords employment for hundreds of natives, 
who cerry on a thriving trade with the re- 
sult of their labours. Bark is plentiful, 
and so are dye woods. Its mineral wealth 
is extraordinary, consisting of copper, sul- 
pbur, magnesia, iron, china clay, fuller’s 
earth, coal, limestone, silver, lead, alum, 
ochre, pumice, and volcanic earths. We 
have enumerated the principal; but the is- 
lands have been so little explored, that it 
is impossible to judge at present of their 
capabilities, or to what purposes they may 
be applied. Coal has, however, been found 
near Kelson, and some other magnificent 
beds have been discovered, among which 
we may mention one near the Waikato 
river; also excellent cual, situated remark- 
ably convenient for lading, is said to be 
found in Preservation harbour. 

As these islands are very favourably si- 
tuated for whalers, there is no doubt but 
that many more than at present arrive will 
be tempted there, when provisions become 
more moderately priced. We were cre- 
dibly informed by a gentleman recently 
arrived, that all provisions, with the ex- 
ception of corn, were much dearer than in 
England; that he had constantly paid a 
— for a —— of very indifferent 

ucks. We are told, however, that corn 
can be — from one some 

rts as low as sixteen shilli the quar- 
m4 The aborigines have ‘ov yet dome 
vered the real value:of time; and so long 
as they are provided with ies, care 
but little how cheap they vend their goods, 
The whalers have already tried the na- 
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tives, and find that they make excellent 
sailors. They are but little used by the 
settlers in coasting voyages, as they are 
found exceedingly troublesome on account 
of their having so many family connections. 
Many are, however, rapidly becoming pro- 
prietors of coasting crafts, and these are 
entirely manned by their own countrymen. 
e will now endeavour briefly to give a 
sketch of the country and of the abori- 
ines. New Zealand is composed of two 
arge islands, with several smaller ones 
lying along the protracted coast-line, which 
extends for about three thousand miles. 
The country is in many parts exceedingly 
mountainous, rising sometimes to the height 
of frum ten to ro. thousand feet, while 
the rest is generally hilly, varied, however, 
with extensive levels. The surface is load- 
ed with jungle and magnificent trees. In 
some portions of the country the _—— is 
exceedingly beautiful. The traveller, after 
forcing his way through the dense thickets, 
frequently comes on extensive !awns, bound- 
ed by brushwood, over which the magnifi- 
cent trees flourish in the richest luxuri- 
ance; while here and there rivulets and 
mountain streams find their way through 
the country, and, after spreading the great- 
est fertility throughout their course, join 
the numerous rivers which render these 
islands so well adapted for every variety 
of cultivation. 

The soil in general is of a light sandy 
loam, though rather clayey beneath; but 
deep ploughing is found to entirely change 
its nature, and render even the poorest 
fields capable of yielding much. In the 
valleys the land almost produces spontane- 
ously, the lots merely requiring to be 
cleared, when surface soil ploughing would 
be found sufficient to ensure the most plen- 
tiful returns. Industry and steady perse- 
verance are the qualities requisite for every 
settler in a new country. 

To give a correct idea, a just apprecia- 
tion, of the character of the New Zealan- 
ders, is extremely difficult. It is too much 
the custom among all civilised, or rather 
European nations, to treat the aborigines 
of every country as mere savages, incapa- 
ble of reason, or of any appreciation of the 
rules of justice. Now this is by no meazs 
the case with the New Zealanders. They 
are an extraordinary race of beings, pos- 
sessing some of the finest qualities that en- 
noble the human species; and this great 
fact is to be attributed principally to the 
unwearied perseverance and untiring energy 
of those missionaries who have risked their 
lives so nobly and so well in the service of 
God. When these enthusiastic clergymen, 
whom we proud to call fellow-countrymen, 
first set their foot upon these shores, they 
found the natives in a sad state. In per- 
petual strife, their mutual endeavours at 


andisement, their quarrels about even 

a barren tract of land, for which they have 
a most devoted affection, devastate the 
country, and we have no doubt that the 
scarcities produced by these frequent wars 
gave rise to that dreadful and revolting 
custom of eating their prisoners. This 
loathstome practice, we fully believe, has 
not yet entirely yc =. ess for within the 
last five years, Archdeacon Brown “ saw 
thirty native ovens in one row, all filled 
with human flesh,” But still we cannot 
sufficiently admire the courage and intre- 
pidity of those men who place themselves 
in such a critical position. But however 
much this may call forth our applause, we 
consider that they deserve still greater 
commendation for their subsequent conduct. 
Throughout their whole intercourse with 
the natives, they appear to have acted up 
to the true spirit of their religion; in no 
ways have they transgressed the command- 
ment, to live a good fellowship with all 
men. Intrigues, and schemes, and expe- 
dient injustices may for a time succeed, but 
the New Zealanders furnish a bright ex- 
ample of the effects of a uniform excel- 
lence of conduct displayed by their teach- 
ers. They have, by their praiseworthy en- 
deavours, been enabled to put a stop, in a 
great measure, to that curious failing of 
wishing to dine off one’s neighbour’s arm 
or leg; they have implanted in the natives, 
particularly in the chiefs, the most reli- 
gious and sacred regard for truth. In 
proof of this we have the authority of 
Captain Robert Fitzroy, the late governor, 
who. positively states, in an excellent 
pamphlet he has lately published, that dur- 
ing the whole course of his professional 
career, in which he received numerous let- 
ters from the chiefs (indeed so many as to 
require the constant labour of two men to 
translate them for his use), that he never 
found one single instance of falsehood, or 
any attempt to conceal the truth. This 
was further exemplified during the late 
transactions, when Heki gave previous no- 
tice when he intended to attack, and faith- 
fully kept his word. And with this noble 
quality they possess the most indomitable 
courage; patient under hardships, capable 
of withstanding, for a length of time, the 
effects of hunger and thirst, with a won- 
derful quickness and activity that render 
them more than a match fur a white man 
in contests among their own woods, where 
their local knowledge adds greatly to their 
confidence of victory. Their greatest fault 
is want of cleanliness. There is, however, 
no veiling to what a height of perfection 
they might be brought by a careful and 
vigorous system of justice and protection. 
Settlers are too apt to view them in the 
of inferior beings, if not of people 
who are in their yay; for whatever amount 
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of energy they may possess, and do usually, 
those who form the groundwork of the 
structure of a colony are generally com- 
posed of men totally unable and unwilling 
to allow the claims of the aborigiries. This 
was particularly shown by the condust of 
many towards the late governor, Captain 
Fitzroy. His chief fault, in their eyes, ap- 
pears to have been, that he had too great a 
partiality for the natives; that he objected 
to see them imposed upon; that he was 
unwilling they should be defrauded of their 
rights in their own land; and that he 
thought there were other ways besides the 
bayonet by which the New Zealanders 
might be taught to listen to the overtures 
of government. 

In the pamphlet to which we have al- 
ready alluded,* Captain Fitzroy has, as far 
as we can at present judge, fully and ably 
answered all the accusations that have been 
brought against him both by the local press 
and by parties here in England. If the 
late governor has perverted facts, if he has 
not fully stated what did occur, if he has 
misrepresented the New Zealand Company, 
his remarks call imperatively for a reply. 
If the whole following account of what ac- 
tually took place at a purchase of land in 
New Zealand by the company above al- 
luded to be strictly true, we are not sur- 

rised at the conduct pursued towards them 
& Captain Fitzroy, who tells us that cer- 
tain persons (Messrs. Wakefield and Dor- 
set) went in a vessel to the roadstead off 
New Plymouth, and landed an illiterate 
whaling master, who had a mere smatter- 
ing of the native language, to negotiate the 
—- of the whole adjoining district. 

ith about forty men, women, and chil- 
dren, an arrangement was made, and goods 
were given to them in exchange fur the 
whole district, as the company’s agent said; 
but in exchange for those natives’ lands, or 
parts of them only, in the nearest district 
alone, us the natives understood. The in- 
terpreter was incapable of explaining cor- 
rectly what the natives meant. They were 
asked the names of places where they had 
lands, and the names of all the principal 
points and hills then in sight; these were 
written down as the places purchased for 
the New Zealand Company. The deed, a 
document quite unintelligible to the na- 
tives, was signed by the natives because 
they were told to do so before they could 
receive the goods; and thus, on a small 
rocky islet, Outer Sugar-loaf, or on board 
a vessel, Guide Brig, was a nominal pur- 
chase of more than eighty thousand acres 

of land assumed to have been made in a 

few days. This is monstrous, We trust 
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that if the company can prove that Cap- 
ten, that they wil satiety the igre. 
tion, that they will sati e public on 
this point. To us it a Ineredible 
that any English company should afford its 
countenance to such iniquitous proceedings. 
It would seem that no inquiries were subse- 
quently made whether these few people 
were the rightful owners of all this immense 
tract of nearly one hundred square miles, 
or whether they only meant to dispose of 
that portion which appertained to them. 
We, however, would follow that glorious 
maxim of our law, “ Audi alteram partem;” 
we would gladly hear the announcement 
that the New Zealand Company intended 
to defend their proceedings. e had our- 
selves previously entertained the idea that 
Captain Robert Fitzroy was completely in 
the wrong, but after carefully perusing his 
able defence, we are comple te acknow- 
ledge we were mistaken, and that the gallant 
governor acted in the most honourable 
way. To those who demand the reason of 
the want of adequate force being posted at 
the different and most exposed stations, we 
would ask what could a governor do, who 
ruled a vast and important colony, sur- 
rounded inland by powerful and warlike 
tribes, with a military detachment of se- 
venty-eight men? Seventy-eight men to pro- 
tect the lives and properties of our fellow- 
countrymen who had settled in New Zea- 
land under the sanction of the British 
government! Sensible at last of the weak- 
ness of the force, the government forward- 
ed another detachment to the amount of 
fifty-six men. We have no doubt that 
there was some good object in thus keep- 
ing but a small force there. The intention 
of our home authorities was no doubt to 
keep the governor too weak to be enabled 
to carry on any extensive militar en 
tions against the natives. But this force 
was ridiculously inadequate even to the 
bare defence of the towns, particularly with 
settlers reluctant to assist a government 
whose policy was to endeavour to win the 
natives over, rather than to subdue them 
with the sword. To fight, to slaughter, 
are easy tasks, compared with the endea- 
vours of a just governor to preserve the 
well-being of the infant state entrusted to 
his care. To win victories, to overthrow 
tribes and nations who wantonly attack 
you, are worthy of any rulers; a that 
any set of men should be shot down for 
merely asserting their right to live on 
their own property, is a proceeding that 
we cannot understand. But it appears ne- 
vertheless true that there were numbers, 
both here at home and at New Zealand; 
who reproached the governor for refi 
to drive away the natives at the point 
the bayonet. But had the Captain wished 
to have done so, he had not the power; 
L2 
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but of this we feel certain, that had the 
- governor : ssed the power, he would 
have it with all due discretion, It 
has always been a maxim, and we believe 
a true one, that money is the sinews of 
war, and we may add, of government like- 
wise; but of this necessary article our 
home authorities happen to have kept their 
official servants sadly in arrears, by allow- 
ing them to depend on the precarious re- 
ceipts from local taxation. With all Cap- 
tain Fitzroy's attempts to reduce the ex- 
penditure, he was unable to make the cus- 
toms’ duties, &c., pay the expenses of go- 
vernment. We think it not only a ridicu- 
lous, but we may add, a cruel economy, 
to thus almost stifle the prosperity of an 
infant colony in its birth. For if any place 
or set of people require cherishing, it is a 
settlement and its inhabitants. ‘Traders 
should be encouraged to come, by the faci- 
lities afforded to commerce; and the mo- 
ther country would be amply repaid by 
the amount of home productions that 
would be consumed by the settlers. We 
have ever considered it to be a most unac- 
countable and monstrous system to reduce 
the practice of home everywhere abroad, 
regardless of time, place, or people. But 
we would not by any means be confounded 
with those who vehemently oppose the ex- 
tension of our colonial empire. With pro- 
per management our foreign dependencies 
might be extended to every unoccupied 
corner in the habitable globe. Nothing is 
too vast for us, We are the great pioneers 
of civilisation, and are therefore called up- 
on to act with the utmost vigour, and to 
show that we are worthy of our high posi- 
tion. 

After carefully considering the conduct 
of the English towards the aborigines of 
every country, we find that they have sel- 
dom, if ever, D prrwore ving truly honest. and 
straightforward course; there has always 
been something of which we have felt 
somewhat ashamed; but regardless of this, 
we can confidently affirm that no nation on 
the globe, either in ancient or modern 
times, ever treated those who were their 
inferiors in civilisation with so much con- 
sideration as the English. We could col- 
lect numerous facts, we could point out nu- 
merous instances of the dreadful conduct 
pursued by foreign nations to those whom 
they have conquered. We will, however, 
mention but a few. Let our readers re- 
member the transactions of the Spaniards 
in America; of the Dutch in Amboyna, the 
Spice Islands, and Java; the conduct of the 
French in Louisiana, St. Domingo, and 
even at the present day in Algeria; not to 
mention those scourges of Europe, those 
most barbarous and savage Goths, the 
Russians, whose crimes and cruelties, in 
every spot where their withering foot has 


trod, are too dreadful even to contemplate. 
After mentioning these, and calling to 
mind other transactions, we shall not, we 
trust, be considered unjust or partial if we 
affirm that our misdeeds have been a drop 
in the ocean; but we would see our institu: 
tions perfect. We would that in every 
transaction with the natives of foreign 
states, the same honesty which has render- 
ed the word of an Englishman as secure as 
his bond, should be rigorously displayed. 
We are confident that the British woul 
— in theend. Let them be influenced 

y that spirit of true religion which their 
missionaries are endeavouring to inculcate 
to the aborigines of so many tribes or na- 
tions of the globe; and then, instead of 
bitter regrets and fierce heartburnings at 
the establishment of our rule, we shall be 
received with the hearty congratulations 
and the fervent blessings of those whom 
it has pleased Providence to place under 
our sway. 





A RHAPSODY. 
BY C. T. B. 


A captive sat within his cell, 
Silent and sad was he, 

And he listened intensely as on his ear fell 
The echoing tones of the vesper bell. 


Silent and sad was he, 
Wrapp’d in a reverie, 
For his heart was touch’d, and his mind was wrought 
To a terrible height of frantic thought ; 
And every sound that reach’d his ear, 
Seem’d a delirium of joy to bear, 
For it whisper’d of scenes of voices dear, 
And he sank on his side, 
And could have died, 
For the conflict of passion his bosom did share. 


Silent he sat and sad, 
As the moonbeams fell 
On the floor of his damp and narrow cell, 
’T was all the space he had ; 
And he trac’d with his hand, 
On the clammy sand, 
The flowers that he once in his garden lov’d well. 


And he lov’d to see 
(For some art had he), 

How they grew into form with his magical touch ; 
And every shrub and every flower, 
That had graced in its time his fairy bower, 
The rose, and lily, and leafy vine, 
The violet blue, and the eglantine, 

All graced his wreath, for he loved them much. 


Silent he sat and sad was he, 
Tho’ he watched with delight 
The magic sight, 

Nor knew that it all was a mystery. 


Mournful he sat, and long and oit 
Watch’d with intensity 
The colours of beauty, so strong and soft, 
That seem’d to be 
Wrought in his nosegay most vividly. 
“The moonbeams fade and the light that fell 
Softly and cheerily into his cell, 
No longer play on his sunken floor, 
Or glance the rust of his iron door : 
Yet it is not dark, 
For he well can mark 
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The figures that dance thro’ his window bars, 


And merrily ride, 
Like spirits of gladness on golden cars. 
Sprightly they spring 
In mazy dance, 
And on fairy-like wing 
More lightly advance. 


Laughing they come by his couch so lone, 
And sing to his spirit in joyful tone ; 
They dance o’er his wreath that he made for love, 
And he shriek’d as they passed, though they softly 
move, 
For he fears lest their step should tread on the wreath, 
That blooms in its pride in the sand beneath. 
And see how it crushes with grief his heart, 
As they tear its petals and blossoms apart. 
But no! in its stead, 
From the flowery bed, 
Uprises a maiden of beautiful mien, 
And the fairy sprites dance round their elfin queen. 


Nor silent nor sad was he, 
For he boundeth forth right jo: 


yfully, 
* And the clank of his chains rattled loud in the ceil, 


As he bounded to her he loved so well. 


The moonbeams fade and the light no more 
Falls with its silvery ray on the floor ; 
Silent and sad sits he ; 
Darkness lopes his dung’ room, 
And sorrow enhances the cheerless gloom, 
But where is his company ? 


The chilly blasts begin to blow 

In his mansion of sorrow, tho’ sunk 80 low ; 

And tho’ coldly it meets him, yet welcome the gale, 
It refreshens his forehead so feverish and pale. 

He knows by the purple and rosy-hued streaks 
That line all the sky, that the morning light breaks 
O’er the mountain and hills that rise far away, 

And he hails in bright visions the bright god of day. 


Sadly and silently trembled he, 

As he started again at the sound that fell 
Heavy and deep from the matin bell, 

He was roused from his reverie. 


And what was the vision he saw I ween, 

Of the fairy troop and their lovely queen, 

And the wreath of flowers that he traced on the sand 
With magic hand? 


It is more than at present I dare to tell, 
Yet know I this truth, and know it full well, 
That ere o’er the mountain had risen the sun, 
Or the bell of the convent had ceased its tone, 
That the captive was free ; 
And the spirit of gladness that heads the band, 
Which merrily play’d 
In the dungeon shade, 
As tho’ it had been, 
Some hallowed scene, 
Where the spirit of freedom delighted to be, 
Was the first to receive him with full heart and hand. 








The Attorney’s Daughter ; 
OR, 


My Seconp Episope. 


BY FELIX AUGUSTUS BUGGINS, ESQ, QF 
: GRAY'S INN. 


Tuesday was quite a lost day to me. 
Soda was plentiful, sermons scarce, I hav- 
ing no affectionate wife, mamma, or aunt to 
operate upon me; but if virtue be its own 
reward, certainly dissipation is-its own pu- 
nishment,.for what with the 
anxieties of hungry Monday, the extraor- 
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Guaty epee, or rather breakfast, still ex- 
cusable, and the inexcusable orgies of the 
night—orgies quite Bacchanalian—I was 
in a state of headache, repentance, and mo- 
ral intentions pe promising: “ the devil 
was sick, the devil, &c.,” “ the proverb is 
somewhat, &c.” This state of feeling was 
not to be effaced, like the dirt from my face, 
by a swill and a towel; no! I paid the pe- 
nalty of whiskey toddy and extra ’baccy. 
And yet—shall I confess it? — Tuesday 
evening saw me not at home. I took a 
uiet stroll with O'’Shine, got a box ticket 
rom “ The Slasher,” loun about the 
lobbies, quizzed the dress-circle with my 
three-and-ninepenny, adjourned to a pub- 
lic, pipes and cold without, and then, at the 
dead hour of midnight, sought the sanded 
floor of the .in Court, where 
a debating society, of which I was an un- 
worthy member, were in the habit of as- 
sembling, to relax after the labours of the 
evening. I shall not here descend to par- 
ticulars; the ethnology of the Lyceum de- 
mands separate attention, which, please 
Providence and the pachas of the periodi- 
cals, it shall have one of these sunn 
months. It was three when I reache 
home, considerably lightened of my loose 
cash. O’Shine had left me at an early 
hour to call on a hopeful relative fresh from 
the Emerald Isle, and I was alone. After 
some qu rter of an hour’s coquetting with 
my key-hole, during which time I went 
through a variety of strange and novel 
manceuvres, I succeeded in gaining the in- 
terior of my mansion, and “ sloped right 
away” to bed, as Jonathan has it—* to 
sleep, perchance to dream.” Rising on the 
morn with heated brow and unfit for any- 
thing save pleasure, I determined to accept 
an invitation to breakfast which I had re- 
ceived from Alphonse Jujube, who came 
across me at the theatre on the previoes 
night. This decision once come to, I spran 
from my bed, and rapidly made m tole 
Anything to pass the time until Julia sumi- 
mons to love and tea. ' St ate 
In a peculiarly narrow, dismal, datk 
street, in the immediate ‘neighbourhood of 
Manchester-square, is situate a house te- 
nanted by so vast a diversity of human be- 
ings, that an inquirer into the various races 
of man need scarcely have voyaged further 
to commence his researches. to my- 
self, to this day, despite some fve-and. 
twenty visits, I know not the real, true, 
original oo pe of certain of its inhabi- 
tants. Each pilgrimage places me more in 
doubt than ever; French, Spaniards, Tta» 
lians, Poles, and Turkish Jews, have cer- 
tainly emerged from this great bee-hive, 
and Live in anxious ion of bowin; 
out, some fine morning, a r r 
eiliades,» twin-eousl 2 cht 


ew a scintilla 
cibiadés, a twin-dousin of Romulus, & 
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nese mandarin, 2 Pawnee-loup, or, at all 
events, one of Captain Marryatt’s Shos- 
konés! The great wonder to me is, where 
they are all stowed to; and I have several 
times revolved in my mind the probability 
of their being put away in boxes every 
night, like boa-constrictors in menageries, 
and let out again at feeding-time. It ap- 
pears to me a moral certainty, when I hurry 
through London streets, and see the awful 
multitudes with which they are crowded, 
that some such contrivance has been hit 
upon, for, towards midnight, when every 
house is closed, and apparently crammed 
full, are not the thoroughfares alive with 
human beings? The theatres disgorge 
their thousands, the public-houses their 
tens of thousands, the cafés their myriads, 
especially of moustached foreigners — and 
pray where do they all go to? I should 
very much like to know. Perhaps the 
Ethnological Society can enlighten me on 
this point; if they do, I'll become a mem- 
ber. Perhaps the house under notice might 
have assisted in answering the question; 
and a queer, dirty, old-fashioned house it 
was. <A shop, in the windows of which are 
some tin cases of blacking fabricated by a 
defunct company, and certain boxes of lu- 
cifer-matches, which look so damp they 
could not be even imagined to ignite, which 
said shop reveals no particular trade or 
calling, but raises very great doubt in the 
observer’s mind as to the fact that the door 
is ever darkened by a customer—this form- 
ed the visible substratum of the mansion. 
Beside this was a greasy-looking door, with 
unnumbered key-holes, and brass plates as 
numerous. On each side were four bell- 
handles, and under each bell-handle ano- 
ther brass plate, some ancient and vene- 
rable-looking, others newly screwed on. 
About half an hour after my mind had been 
made up with regard to a visit to Jujube, I 
stood before the said door at about balf- 
past nine of the clock, my toilet duly at- 
tended to; for my £3 10s. had released 
certain articles from the care of that rela- 
tive fur whom, in common with the North- 
American Indian, I ever entertained the 
profoundest veneration, though I contented 
myself with politely consigning my super- 
fluous goods and chattels to the excellent 
care of his three golden globules, while the 
Red Man shows his avuncular duty by 
braining his representative, the bear, and 
then asking his pardon. I had, to tell the 
honest truth, been unusually attentive to 
my outer man, as Jujube was said to have 
an interesting wife, and one never likes to 
look négligé before a Frenchwoman. True 
it was said she was an Alsatian, more Ger- 
manic than Gallic in her character, but I 
thought that perhaps this might be a libel. 
I knocked; no answer. I knocked again; 
and this time the dobr was opened by a 
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dirty, half-naked child, some eight or nine 
years old. 

“ Monsieur Jujube at home?” 

“ Plait-il?” 

What! French, too! thought I, and I 
then repeated my question in that language, 
which, thanks to my early residence on the 
continent, and my numerous town acquain- 
tances, I spoke rather fluently. 

“T don’t know, monsieur,” replied the 
child, carelessly, “‘ but knock at that door, 
and you will see,” pointing to the back- 
parlour, and then, as if satisfied that it was 
none of her business, she ran down stairs. 

I tapped at the door. 

“ Endrez,” said a low female voice, sub- 
stituting a d for at, and speaking as if her 
mouth were buried in a muff, or perhaps a 
pot of ale. 

I lifted the latch, stepped forward, and 
then started back in astonishment, Had I 
been a Frenchman, I should have beea as 
cool as a cucumber, but we English have 
such very strange notions of what is fit and 
proper, such very grandiose and stillified 

ind of ideas, 

The room was small, and, saving your 
presence, had a strange odour about it, half 
of stale tobacco—Jujube was an inveterate 
smoker—one half as one had fallen, as you 
may say, into Falstaff's buck-basket — “ a 
very ancient and fish-like smell,’ convey- 
ing an idea of grand washes once a year, 
and no change in the mean time. The 
apartment contained a truckle-bed, a table, 
and one chair. A fire burnt brightly, and 
a kettle was steaming on the hob. This 
looked comfortable. On the table were 
spread the breakfast things; the chair was 
unoccupied, but in the bed was a young 
woman, pale, thin, but still cheerful-look- 
ing, a huge night-cap on her head, and her 
hair in curl-papers. I thought I had made 
a mistake, having had some dim notion of a 
carpetted room, déjeuner a la fourchette, ele- 
gant Frenchwoman, and all that sort of 
ting, I was dumb-founded. 

“ Monsieur Buggins, pie sgh said the 
fair one, raising herself on her elbows, and 
arranging her cap, speaking in a rich Alsa- 
tian French, in which p’s were ever substi- 
tuted for 5’s, and ¢’s for d’s; “ my husband 
is out, but will be back directly. He went 
out very early, but said he would be back 
time enough for breakfast.” 

“I am Mr. Buggins,” replied I, filling 
somewhat uneasily the only chair in the 
yoom, and not quite sure I had not been 
led unawares into a man-trap; “ you are 
not very well, Madame Jujube?” 

“ Bas drop; je me suis borté pien mal,” 
she responded; and then, taking up her 
English, she said, “ put I ket bettére.” 

“Tam very glad to hear it, madame.” 

“ Fiou! Fiow!. Yes, yes! I ket hup 
dis morning, and ket te ¢deuner,” “ 
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I thought this no great stretch of labour 
even for a sick lady, as I could see but very 
shadowy results of her cuisine; opining, 
however, that probably the cupboard could 
tell another story, I made no remark. A 
minute or two of silence passed, when the 
door opened, and in walked Jujube. In his 
right hand was a bundle, in his left a 
basket. 

“ Alphonse,” said his cara sposa, when 
he had shrken hands with me, “ tonnez- 
moi ma tapatiére.” 

The husband gave her the snuff-box, 
which he had been replenishing, and then 
commenced a long series of excuses for not 
being at home to receive me, and for hav- 
ing kept me waiting, giving as a reason for 
his morning absence that he had returned 
home too late on the previous night to ef- 
fect the necessary purchases. I begged he 
would not mention such a trifle, vowed the 
errand was quite excuse enough, when in 
the midst of my speech a knock was heard, 
giving notice uf other visitors. The door 
opened, and in walked my two very parti- 
eular friends, Septimus O’Shine and Pierre 
Florval, an excellent and worthy French- 
man, almost the only one of his country- 
men in London whom I really liked and 
respected through all times and troubles. 
Mutual greetings were soon over, and Ju- 
jube busied himself in as breakfast. 
Coffee, ham, rolls, and fresh butter, were 
speedily displayed. In ten minutes more, 
the fumes of some excellent coffee saluted 
our nostrils, and we were summoned from 
a consultation round madame’s couch to 
fall to. 

“ All very fine, Jujube,” said I, in Eng- 
lish, in which language the conversation 
was carried on, out of compliment to 
O'Shine, “ but—excuse me—I should like 
to know where we are going to sit.” 

“ Ver true! my Got! Ah, you, Bug- 
gins, take de chair; Svine and Florval vill 
sit on de head of de bed, and so vill hi.” 

The matter being arranged with satisfac- 
tion to all parties, in half a minute more 
we were ready for action. 

“ Help yourselves, messieurs; perhaps 
you Hinglish gentlemen will take a leetle 
of dis beef.” 

“ Che pien pon,” said Madame Jujube. 

“Why, the fact is, I prefer the ham, 
thank you,” — I, glancing on more d 
at the plate, which, I knew not why, won- 
drously reminded me, with its heavy, sod- 
den look, of a certain Indian stew, in which 
skekum, or horse, was the principal ingre- 
dient. 

Conversation now became general, and 
various speculations were entered upon for 
making our fortunes, over some first-rate 
cognac and equally excellent pipes. Some 
of these su; were the most extra- 
ordinary in the-world,-though-Jujube in- 
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clined to the opinion that wood-pavement 
companies were the things to set the town 
on fire, and produced several ingenious 
models cut out of cork with a pen-knife, 
for which he proposed obtaining a patent. 
Perceiving that this did not find favour’ in 
our eyes, he argued in support of a Japan 
Colonisation and Commercial Company, 
which distant colony he selected in the 
hope that a year’s salary would at least be 
due ere the failure of the affair could be 
definitively settled. O’Shine urged two 
objections, to which no one listened; the 
first, that the Japanese don’t trade —se- 
condly, their population, he suggested, was 
rather over numerous already. At this pe- 
riod of the conversation I arose, and men- 
tioning that I had business to attend to, at 
which sally the whole party winked, mo- 
tioned to O’Shine to follow. He did so, 
and we turned our footsteps in the direc 
tion of the Strand and Fileet-street, as in 
those quarters I had a trifling account’ or 
two to collect from the Sunday papers. 

“ A Frenchwoman is a quare artichal, 
now,” said my friend Septimus, 

* Queer indeed,” said I. 

“TIT whonder now,” continued he, “ if 
dey all lhie in dhirty beds, curl pap’hers, 
and nhight-caps, and ate their breakfast 
therein?” 

“Can’t say, Sept.,”’ interposed I; “ by 
the way, that ‘ brek'ust’ was a pretty tole- 
rable foundation; but it’s now two o'clock 
—could you manage a steak or chop?” 

“ Well, if you vex me nhow, I whill,” 
observed my companion, screwing up his 
face into a most ludicrous picture of dis- 
tressed innocence; it’s mhighty airly, but 
raly, that woman tuk all my appetite away 
this same morning, and a trifle of mhutton 
chop, or a steak, or, maybe, a phound or 
so of fine rashers, wudn’t be at all out of 
the way jist nhow.” 

As Mr. Septimus O’Shine had ate about 
as much as the whole assembled company 
pat together, I could not help laughing; 

ut saying nothing, I led the way into one 
of the bureaus of the numerous professors 
of the gastronomic art which lie scattered 
about London. Here on roast mutton, 
murphies, and stout, we dined, and ere we 
emerged into the house again, it was nearly 
four o'clock. 

“ Now,” saidsI, energetically, turning my 
back upon the region I had intended to 
visit, “ it is too late to collect my bills. I 
am to meet Julia at five. I have just time 
to be home, wash my hands and phiz, and 
otherwise titivate myself.” i 

“ Och, is it Jhulia you're afther to- 
night? och, I olfhacterate a rat. Now, 
Falix, don’t make an bass of yourself.” 

“ What do you mean, Septimus?” * - 

“ Now dhon’t mhariy, my honey; you'r 
too juvenile, Falix. Is it for you, my dure 
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lin’, wid your grengeti to throw yourself 
away on a woman?” 

“Sept., my Julia is an angel; you shall 
judge for yourself; you shall accompany 
me this evening.” 

“Ts it me? in de ould frock, and the 
boots, and the trousers? Shure you're 

hoking fun at me, man! It can’t be done; 
it’s quite out of raison.” 

“It must be done — you must release 
your best suit. Here, be smart; collect 
these bills, while I go home and dress, and 
get your things out of pop. Have you the 
tickets about you?” 

“ Have I my head, Falix? Sure you 
know I don’t thrust them in my carpet- 
bag, seeing its liable to be seized for a small 
thrifle of rint.” 

“ Well, then, look alive, my good feilow. 
Be with me as soon as possible. This very 
evening you shall be introduced to Julia. 
Ah, Julia!” 

“ There nhow, "santa off again wid your 
shentiment. Will you nivir larn raison?” 

“ Yes, yes! I must, alas, of necessity 
do so. But time presses—the tea and toast 
will have disappeared.” . 

Septimus O'Shine himself disappeared in 
a twinkling, while I pursued my way to- 
wards the humble tenement of which cer- 
tain square feet called me lord and master. 
Once arrived here, I commenced my Ado- 
nisian operations forthwith, and did not at 
first. notice a letter which lay upon the ta- 
ble. I caught it up; the handwriting was 
that of Julia. My heart misgave me—a 
put off—I opened it. 


“ Dear Felix,—Don’t disappoint us. No 
excuse will satisfy me it you don’t come. 
I have much to tell you. not surprised 
if Isay nothing of your misbehavings; I 
wish to believe you innocent. 

“Your's sincerely, 


“* Divine girl!” exclaimed I, digging a 
hole in my chin with a blunt razor in my 
energy, “ so tender and forgiving. D--— 
the beard! I wish I were a Jew, a French- 
man, or & Pole, and could wear it all.” 

I began to be nervous. Like an ass, I 
had been shaving in my only clean shirt, 
and three drops of blood had fallen upon 
the centre of the breast. ‘“ Long stock or 
a dickey?” that was the question. There 
was no alternative, and I chose the former. 
Luckily it was a very handsome concern, a 
— from Julia. In a quarter of an 

our I was quite dressed, ready, and O’Shine 
not returned. I walked impatiently up and 
down the room, I oe *s ayers in my 
apologetic mirror, my gloves 
and on one hundred-cnd-four Tastes, when 
just as I was on the point of boiling over, 
Septimus made his appearance, 

* You're @ nice young man for a small 


tea-party,” observed I, forgetti 
anger my decided antipathy to vu 
common phraseology. 

‘“‘ Very nhice,” replied my friend, quite 
innocently, “ but be aisy nhow; in half an 
hour Ill be all right.” 

“ Half a devil!’ exclaimed I; “ why, 
map, it’s half-past five now, and at six tea 
will be cleared.” 

All this time, Mr. O’Shine was divesting 
himself of his ordinary habiliments at a 
rate which would have done credit to an 
Indian warrior stripping for battle, whilst 
I sat down, like a plaster “ Patience on a 
monument,” to watch his toilette. Oh, ye 
who have loved— every one has loved, no- 
body loves in these days—oh, ye who have 
known what the tender passion is, imagine 
the racking pains I felt, as, with the gra- 
vity of a Chinese mandarin at the exhibi- 
tion, Septimus O'Shine proceeded, slow] 
and methodically, not to dress, but to mend. 
Never was there such a conspiracy of bro- 
ken braces, buttonless waistcoats and waist- 
bands, never! 

“ Shure, Falix, my boy, there shud be a 
nhew act av parliment agin these unhanged 
washer-famales; dey take a shinful delight 
is ninding your bhuttons to auld Nick.” 

“ Yes, Sept., very true, quite correct.” 

“Yer mhighty shart wid your ansirs, 
man. Och! mhurder! a sphlit in my best 
pantalhoons!” 

“ You can’t stop to mend that, Sept., it’s 
quite impossible; no one will notice it—no 
one will be sv rude.” 

“ Are ye quite shure av that, man?” 

“ Quite, so on with them, and we'll be 


in m 
rel 


off. 
——— very unwillingly laid aside his 
necdle and thread with which he had armed 
himself, donned his pantaloons, and in ten 
minutes more was ready for a march. I 
seized his arm, hurried down stairs, called 
a cab, was driven at a rapid pace, and in 
ten minutes more was thundering at my 
friend's house. 

Mr. Jocastus O'Leary, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
barrister-at-law, was a “ gent.” some six- 
and-thirty years of age, who had married 
early, obtained more children than briefs, 
and who yet lived in an elegantly-furnished 
house of his own in the New Road, gave 
occasionally very agreeable soireés, out of 
what client’s funds was never known, since 
Jocastus was, it was whispered, not ho- 
noured with above two briefs in the course 
of a year. Some said he had married a 
fortune; he had need have done so, I think, 
since ten years of matrimony had brought 
him eight little children, living--and 
likely to live. The only thing I dislike 
about Julia was her relationship to the 
lady. E was told these things run in some 
families, and I began to fee] alarmed. 

The. guests were numerous and gay; 
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amidst all, however, I singled out my Julia 
at a glgnce, but receiving an. admonitory 
look not to make myself particular, I ab- 
stained from showing my transports, and 
contented myself by sitting down next her 
on a chair which doubtless it had cost her 
vast trouble to keep vacant. 

“ You are late, Mr. Buggins,” observed 
Mrs. O'Leary, who, with her youngest baby 
pressed close to her bosom in a most mys- 
terious fashion, was preparing to dispense 
the tea, while a cousin superintended the 
coffee. 

“ be Mrs. O’Leary, the fact is, my 
friend Mr. O’Shine was so very much en- 
gaged in attending to certain little rents of 
his, he could not be early, and I having to 
introduce him —~” 

“ Mr. O'Shine was quite right,” inter- 
rupted O’Leary, who, having little business 
to attend to, always respected those who 
had; “ business laters pleasure always. 
Do these reuts, sir, lie anywhere in this 
neighbourhood ?” 

“ Faith they're quhite handy now,” re- 
plied Septimus, who, feeling I was reveng- 
ing myself for the delay he had occasion- 
ed, looked imploringly towards me, at the 
same time hastily assuring himself that a 
pin which connected his coat-tails had not 
disappeared ; “ but shure they're thrifles 
not worth talking abhout.’ 

“ You don’t look very well, Mr. Felix,” 
said Julia, tenderly; she never would call 
me Buggins, nor, for that matter, did I ever 
say Miss Caggs. 

“ The gentleman doesn’t look very well, 
that’s a fact; pray, sir, what may be your 
complaint?” inquired a tall, gaunt figure 
in black, who sat next me. 

“ Why, sir,” replied I, glancing first at 
Julia with a grateful smile, and then turn- 
ing somewhat coldly at the stranger, “ the 
attacks to which Iam most liable are bi- 
lious; eh, Sept? you know, for you've pre- 
scribed for me?” 

‘“‘Thrue for you, and awful unplashant 
attacks they are—there’s but one aunly 
remedhy; taking plenty of rest, and not 
having yer name in the ‘Court Guide.’ It 
saves calls, shure.” 

“ Many people die of it, many,” remarked 
the stranger, shaking his head. 

“And pray, Mr. O’Leary,” said an 


elderly | x ite, “where are little 
Julia end William—I hope they are not 
unwell?” 


“Not seriously,” replied the mother; “I 
really don’t know what they have got, but 
they seem poorly.” 

“Typhus fever, perhaps,” observed the 
stranger, “it's awfully about. I buried 
three cases ouly to-day.” 

‘I could not ‘help starting,’ and looking 
with some disgust at the s er. 

“La! Mr. Churchyard,” exclaimed Mrs. 
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O'Leary, turning pale, and casting her e 
round the room to see if any of ‘her chil- 
dren were in proximity to the undertaker, 
“ youalways talk so. Jocastus,” whisper- 
ed she to her husband, “ tell Mary to take 
the children to bed. Why will you have 
that horrid man here?” 

“It’s wonderful,” mused the grave man, 
condescendingly, “ it’s wonderful, now,: 
what a many children die from teething.” 

Mrs. Leary put six lumps of sugar in an 
old gentleman's cup who did not use the 
saccharine juices, and sent milk instead of 
tea to a young lady who never drank the 
produce of the dairy. 

“Colds too,” continued he, addressing an. 
elderly lady near him, who was coughing: 
terribly; “colds, Mrs, Stratton, take off a 
wonderful number in the course of this 
month, November is a very trying month. 

“Tea or coffee, Mr. Churchyard,” inter=-. 
posed Mrs. O’Leary rather faintly, but re- 
gaining her composure by degrees. 

“Tea, if you please; coffee’s nothing 
but slow poison—slow but sure as arse- 
nic.” 

Three young ladies let drop their spoons, 
picked them up again, and drank despe- 
rately, as if to get rid of the noxious li- 

uid. 

“Why is that man allowed here?” in- 
quired | of Julia in a whisper. 

“ Why, Felix, he is some sort of a rela- 
tion of O’Leary’s, a cousin; he is a sin-: 
gle man, rich—” 

“And O’Leary wants his money; is 
therefore quite willing to suffer his wife, 
friends, and acquaintance to be frightened 
out of their wits in the hope of being his 
heir!” 

“Fie, Felix—the man is his cousin. 
Would you have people shut the door 
against their relations? 

“No! but were I O'Leary I would beg 
him to be a little less professional. But, 
dear Julia, will you give me no hope?” 

* Papa will never consent—besides if he 
would”—here my fair Julia cast her eyes 
uneasily on the ground—* Iam not quite 
sure that you would not have my consent 
to gain.” 

“ Miss Julia,” said I, seriously, “ what is 
the meaning of this? Where are your 
promises?” 

“Really, Mr. Felix, you must not be 
surprised. I have heard such sad accounts 
of your mode of life. It quite frightens 
me. I am sure a wild young man will 
not make a husband.” : 

“T don’t know that,” thought I; and 
then I added aloud, “ Falseh invented 
pecs ‘you against me—can you - believe 

em ?”’ i’ 


“If L could think them falschoods,”:re- 
plied she, looking at me tenderly: «© — <‘ 
“You must—you shall,” said I; “they: 
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are the shafts of- malignity intended to 
wound your heart, and to induce you to 
reject me.” 

“ Well, I will think so—let me never 
regret my confidence. Now talk less par- 
ticularly, you will be remarked.” 

“ It’s mhighty fhine, ma’‘am,” said 
O’Shine to Mrs. O'Leary, “a mhighty 
fhine babby. Shure it’s yer fhrist.” 

“No, indeed. It’s the youngest of 

eight, sir,” replied Mrs. O'Leary, quite 
delighted with Septimus. 
_.“ Och, Falix, I’m kilt intirely ; this 
yhoung lady, the mhistress of the house, 
1s phokin’ fhun at me by de whaggon load. 
She is, says she, the lawful mother of 
eight babbies.” 

“True, Sept; but Mr. O'Leary was mar- 
ried young—very young. 

“ At tin, I s’pose; shure yer not twinty, 
Mrs. O'Leary. 

“Indeed, sir, ’'m twenty-nine,” said the 
pleased lady, who, however open to flatte- 
ries, never strove to conceal her real age. 

“ But, Sept., allow me. Miss Julia Caggs, 
my most particular friend, Mr. Septimus 
O’Shine—a gentleman from Ireland—you 
wouldn’t think it though, would you, to 
hear him talk?” 

Septimus bowed and smiled. This was 
his weak point; he thought no one could 
have told him from a Londoner. 

“ An excellent young mhan is Mr. Falix, 
miss” —— 

* * * * * 

What arguments I used; how I succeeded 
in overcoming the scruples of my Julia it 
matters not, suffice it to say that ere we 
parted that evening we were resolved on 
immediate marriage. Everybody opposed 
our union, and we resolved everybody 
should be baulked. 

I believe it is an irrefragible law in 
nature, that whenever any two given young 
persons have, of their own accord, resolved 
on entering the holy state of matrimony, 
everybody else, parents, guardians, friends, 
relations, and acquaintances, make a dead 
set against them, and decide that it shall 
not be. Now what more delightful than 
to be victorious over everybody. Napoleon 
or Alexander never did more. So it was 
in my case. All parties were agreed the 
match was not a fitting one. 1 thought 
different, that was enough. On the third 
Monday from the date of the party at 
O'Leary’s, we were to be wed. Licenses 
were out of the question, as too expensive, 
and banns were decided upon. Accord- 
ingly I put them up in the most out of the 
way church 1 could think of. It was the 
fault of her friends if they didn’t hear 
them, not mine. No one hindered Caggs 
from going to that particular churoh. 
O’Shine, I verily believe, was vexed; per- 
haps he thought I had no right to marry, 
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and yet he was to give away the bride, te 
enact the papa. Julia I did not see again, 
we, however, corresponded, and by dint 
of three ardent, fiery letters each day, I 
kept her in the same mind. She certainly, 
did talk in her letters a good deal about 
how wrong it was, and all that, but as she 
never positively said, “ No!” I took it for 
granted she meant “ Yes,” and acted ac- 
cordingly. My first care was to provide a 
suitable lodging, which I did with some 
difficulty, as I would not go higher than 
ten and six for two rooms and attendance, 
I did, however, at last find one, and took it 
from the Monday which was to make Julia 
mine. I then commenced calculating my 
revenue, and now I began to feel rather 
qualmish. I added, multiplied, and sub- 
tracted, compared one week with another, 
and the fairest and most satisfactory con- 
clusion was, that I did not come within the 
operation of the income-tax by £}10 per 
annum, or, in other words, my yearly re- 
ceipts were about forty sovereigns, being a 
weekly stipend of — say sixteen shillings, 
leaving for clothing, washing, firing, eat- 
ing, drinking, &c., the sum of five shillings 
and sixpence, after my rent was paid! But 
then Julia had £90 in the savings's bank, 
“ and surely,” resumed I, “ old Caggs will 
find his daughter’s husband something to 
do.” If the truth, however, must be told, I 
did not think much of the question how we 
were to live; I was too happy at the 
thought of the union with the girl of my 
heart to calculate and reckon. 

Were you ever, dear reader, about to 
undergo the process of strangulation, or 
any other similar mode of ending exis- 
tence, such as drowning, for instance; if 
you are aware of the delightful state of 
suspense one is in on such interesting oc- 
casions, you can have some idea of the 
state of my feelings during the three 
weeks which preceded the eventful day 
which was to exalt me to the rank of a 
Benedict. Had I been going to be sus- 
pended upon a“ hanging wood,” as Geor; 
Robins once called Tyburn tree, it would 
have been something tangible to look for- 
ward to. But matrimony—Julia—the thing 
seemed so dreamy, so unreal, so beyond al 
my hopes, that my senses were fairly be- 
wilderedl. I know not how the days past. 
I eat, drank, slept, walked about, attended 
to my duties as usual, under the guidance 
of 0’Shine, so I was afterwards told, but 
how is more than I can now explain. I 
must have been under mesmeric influence, 
for my recollections of these three weeks 
are of so vague and indeterminate a cha- 
racter that I will swear to nothing that 
happened. I quite remember all my friends 
questioning me as to the cause of my ex- 
cessive paleness and dejection, but what 
cause or reason I assigned for it is more 
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than I can tell. I wandered about alone 
half my time, thinking, day-dreaming. 
That my dreams were happy I am sure, but 
what they were I know not. 

At length came Sunday—the eve of my 
wedding. On Saturday, O’Shine and I had 
made every preparation; there was not 
much to make, it is true, since a pair of 
white gloves a-piece was the whole of our 
new wardrobe. We had, however, warned 
the clergyman, the new landlady, given 
notice to my own, &c., brushed and re- 
brushed our best suits, and in every way 
got ready for the eventful occasion. Sun- 

jay was spent in-doors, to save dressing; 
we were passablement sad, as it was proba- 
bly the last night of our bachelor réunions. 
Towards evening, however, several young 
blades dropped in; we gradually became 
merry, the glass went round, and I inadver- 
tently told my secret. Merciless was the 
quizzing I received, but I stood it like a 
man, turned my visitors out early, and 
went to bed. I rose at eight—my head 
was in a perfect whirl. I could not break- 
fast—scarcely could I dress. 

“ Arrah, mhan, is it hanged yer afther 
being? Shure yer as sad as ungrased cart- 
wheels!” 

“ Septimus, this is a very serious under- 
taking. The happiness of a young and 
tender female is about to be confided to my 
keeping. I have little means eo 

“Do you repint, thin? Shure it’s never 
too fate till it’s dhone, mhan.” 

“ Repent! when Julia is about to be 
mine! Never! Will she not regret the 
luxuries of her home?” 

“ Oh, mhan, she’s a whooman; they’re 
all fhules. Lhove her, and I’ll sware she’!l 
be satisfied wid a chrust and could wa- 
ther.” 

“I wish I could think so, Sept. But 
sixteen shillings a week, with a half-guinea 
rent, is a very poor look-out.” 

“ Borrow het yer whife, shure, a small 
thrifle a wake until yer betther off. It will 
do no great harm. Och! be aisy, man; 
the childer will be afther coming, and thin 
divil a fear but a whooman will be happy, 
if ye don’t bate her too often.” 

“ Beat Julia! Septimus, are youcracked ?” 

“ It’s metaphorically, mhan, I would be 
spaking, d’ye see? I don’t mane ye’ll be 
up wid de shillala, but thin ye mhight bate 
her wid yer tongue, mhan.” 

At ten we were ready, and we issued 
forth into the streets. It was a fine da 
for December—a very fine day; but had it 
been an Esquimaux morning, I would not 
have cared. I seemed to tread on air—my 
heart beat violently—my head swam—had 
not the arm of O’Shine supported me, I 
should never have walked. We neared the 





church—we separated; he entering to sum- 
mon the parson, I to find my bride. The 
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church looked ineonceivably calm; every- 
body looked calm, except a man and’ his 
wife who were quarrelling in the street as 
if they had never had a wedding. But 
there, coming up the street with a female 
friend, was Julia, dressed as for a morning: 
walk, to avoid exciting suspicion. 

“ Julia!” said I, passionately, “and Miss 
Turner, too — how very kind! Give me 
your arms, ladies.” 

“ Why, Felix,” said the latter lady, 
“ youare ill. You look like a ghost.” 

“Indeed he does,” added Julia, raising 
her eyes for the first time; “ why, Felix, 
what is the matter?” 

“ Nothing,” replied I, smiling; “ anxiety 
of mind about you, Julia. My happiness 
has been too much for me, that’s all. 

“ Well, Jule,” exclaimed Miss Turner, 
“ he does deserve you, upon my word. How 
very romantic, to be-sure.” 

either I nor Julia replied. We were 
entering the temple of God. In the vestry 
we found the clergyman, the clerk, and Fe- 
lix. A brief conversation passed, when 
Mr. Crozier summoned us to advance to 
the altar. Felix took Julia’s arm, I Miss 
Turner’s; the priest walked before. At 
this moment, the church door flew open 
with violence, and in walked —two gentle- 
mex. Julia screamed, the clergyman stop- 
ped short, I turned paler than ever. 

“ D—— you, sir,” cried Mr. Caggs, fu- 
riously, for it was he, “ have you married 
my daughter? because if you have, I'd 
have you know you’ve married a beggar, 
sir. As for you, sir,” addressing the par- 
son, “ if you've married them I'll have you 
prosecuted, sir. She’s my daughter, sir, 
and she’s under age, sir.” 

“You need not put yourself in a pas- 
sion, sir, because your daughter’s not mar- 
ried. Your threats are very ill-placed.” 

“Oh, very well. Jones, you conduct 
Miss Caggs to the coach. As for you, 
Miss Turner, you go home to your friends 
this very day—a pretty cousin, you. And 
as for you, pitiful scoundrel ——” 

“ Mr. Caggs,” said I, fiercely, “ take 
care what you are saying. Have a mind, 
sir. True l intended to marry your daugh- 
ter, and will marry her this moment, and 
you can keep her fortune, if you will with- . 
draw your be gsc This I will say: I 
may perhaps be baulked now, but, sooner 
or later, wed her I will.” 

“T will never marry any one else,” sobbed 
Julia. 

“ Take her away, Jones, take her away,” 
cried Caggs, furiously. 

Jones obeyed. C packed Miss Tur- 
ner before him, and they drove off, ‘after a’ 

ing glance between me and Julia, which. 


meant eternal fidelity. 
7 banns stand good for three: 

months, I believe?” inquired I. cia 
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- “ They do,” said the clerk. 

“ Then in two months Julia is of age; 
we'll have the wedding then, by Jove. Good 
morning.” 

With these words I and O'Shine sallied 
forth into the street, rather below zero, and 
wondrous crest-fallen. 

“ And that’s an at'horney,” said Septi- 
mus; “shure I mhight have known de 
ughly oghre.” 

Thus ended my first attempt at matri- 
mony with the attorney’s daughter. 


FAusings of a Musician.* 

It is of every day occurrence to hear sad 
and lachrymose wailings as to the poor 
state of music in England. We are told 
that we are not a musical people—that the 
art is placed in an inferior and degrading 
osition, while many comfort themselves 
y bright anticipations of what the future 
will produce. Mr. Lunn goes so far as to 
remark that “a library of music will be- 
come, in time, as necessary as a library of 
books; Beethoven and Mozart will become as 
much our household gods as Shakspeare 
or Milton; and our children will be taught 
to love and venerate them for their genius, 
and to long for the day when they can both 
study and appreciate them.” When Bee- 
thoven and Mozart are placed on a pedestal 
anywhere within the reach of Shakspeare 
or Milton, it will be high time to look on 
our nation’s glory as gone. We shall have 
passed the rubicon, and be rapidly on our 
way to that bourne from which nations 
never return. Rome and Greece both fell 
amid the sound of fiddling and songs—we 
hope a brighter fate is reserved for Eng- 
land. It is a prevailing error of musi- 
cians, composers, and students of the art, 
to rate music far too high. This is a 
grievous error. Music, except where it is 
@ profession, and then we expect a man to 
devote his time and attention to it with 
courage and enthusiasm, as a carpenter to 
his work, is the occupation only of men fit 
for nothing else. Except as an occasional 
relaxation, it never was the occupation of 
any men who were fit for anything other- 
wise. In society a musical man, removed 
from his fiddle or his piano, is, in nine 
cases out of ten, a mere stick; and were 
every instrument, opera, air, note, to be 
wiped from the face of the earth, we should 
regret the departure of a pleasant recrea- 
tion. It is with indignation then that we 
hear your Mozarts and Beethovens, great 
as was their talent—depending much upon 
some peculiar aptitude of the ear—com- 





* Musings of a Musician, a Series of Popular 
Sketches, by Henry C. Lunn. Simpkin and- Mar- 
shall, 1846. 


pared to Milton or Shaks 
of the world’s history. e source of all 
human progress, the enlightenment of man- 
kind, the well whence springs all that is 
great and good, the medium whereby reli- 
gion, piety, science, and every useful and 
agreable thing is diffused over the whole 
universe, to be placed in comparison, even 
hypothetical, with an art which is merely 
the collection of certain sounds, is irresisti- 
bly comic. Let us not be misunderstood. 
We do not wish to degrade music, nor the 
study of it. We would merely teach it to 
keep its place far below literature, painting, 
and the noble arts of accomplishments, of 
eloquence, statesmanship, medicine, &c. 
Let it be satisfied with glittering society, 
with reaping golden honours, with being 
cried up and fed with Potosian ingots, on 
the boards of opera-houses, and let it not 
seek to raise itself to a level with things 
which are beyond its comprehension. 
In ‘society music is a pleasing accom- 

lishment if the amateur devotes his or 

er whole thoughts to perfecting them- 
selves, and as this we hold to be almost 
criminal, while so many nobler occupations 
offer themselves to grasp, it is best left to 
professionals, while private individuals 
should be satisfied with playing sufficiently 
well to please the easily satisfied relative 
or near friend. Mr. Lunn says music “ has 
been too long regarded as a mere showy 
accomplishment, and takes its place at 
school with dancing and oriental tinting.” 
The young lady who lays more stress,-or 
devotes more time to music than she would 
to dancing, holds out but a poor promise 
as a wife or mother; and we opine, the 
school which would act as Mr. Lunn says 
they do act, would be supported by every 
sensible parent. Differing strongly as we 
do with Mr. Lunn as to the importance of 
his art, we yet must advise the perusal of 
his very pleasing and agreeable little 
volume, abounding as it does with anec- 
dotes and sketches of a most amusing cha- 
racter. We shall briefly draw attention to 
some chapters, and note our opinions as we 
proceed. We are asked, “Let us now turn 
to our own islands and see why England, 
great in literature—great in arms—great 
in almost everything—has never, until 
lately, really taken a prominent position in 
music.” We can answer Mr. Lunn: be- 
cause the people of England, less frivolous 
than those of Italy, Germany, and France, 
have had something else to think of. A 
fiddling and dancing nation will never be a 
great one. In arms, despite the morbid 
fear of war, so prevalent in literature, in 
science, in the development of our com- 
merce and industry, we have nobly de- 
veloped our energies, and when we have 
required a little relaxation have paid 
Italians and Frenchmen to give it us. 


e, the geniuses: 
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It is our pride that England has not re- 
sounded on the world’s history as a great 
musical country, and we ba not to live to 
blush at the epithet being hereafter justly 
applied. Let England remain pre-eminent 
in power, learning, and in the happiness 
and prosperity of her people, and we can 
afford to be called an unmusical nation. 
We, who go into society for the ee seer of 
agreeable communion with our fellows, to 
exchange thoughts and ideas, to learn the 
opinions of others on men and things, and 
to promulgate our own, fully appreciate 
the following: “It appears an understood 
thing that every young lady shall be seated 
in turn at the pianoforte. What she may 
do when she is there, matters not. Some- 
times she will timidly attempt an abstruse 
composition, and possessing no feeling, 
divest it of that very eloquence and vitality 
which are its chief characteristics. At 
other times she will venture a song, re- 
membering but half the words, and for- 
getting all the accompaniment. To these 
several inflictions, the poor victim prefers 
to submit, rather than undergo the repeated 
solicitations of her friends. In the mean- 
time the hostess is delighted. She knows 
that she is following the fashion, and that, 
accordingly, her guests must be (or ought 
to be) amused.” Pissing over the March 
of Art, Geatlemanly Ignorance, a Letter 
from a Lover of Music, the Crowd at the 
Pit-door, the Pictorial Style, the Old 
Violin, a very dramatic sketch, we quote 
what is not at all musical. It is, our 
author assumes, allegorical but the solu- 
tion must be sought in the book itself! It 
is a little sketch of real life, well told: “In 
passing along the banks of the Serpentine 
at that early part of the morning when the 
rules of the Hyde Park authorities allow 
all persons to peril their lives for the sake 
of temporarily refreshing their bodies, and 
to show their contempt of cold springs and 
the Royal Humane Society, by swimming, 
if they please, fairly across to the — 
shore, I have often been? amused by the 
half courageous and half frightened man- 
ner in which the youthful bathers usually 
commit themselves to the tender mercies 
of the stream, which apparently runs so 
invitingly before them. It is evident that 
they have risen in the morning with the 
prospect of a delightful swim before them, 
and having poe themselves with a 
towel, and called upon some companions, 
who have signified their intention of shar- 
ing in their enjoyment, have proceeded in 
the best ossible spirits to the bank of the 
river. rrived there, however, they are 
instantly seized with the conviction that in 
remaining where they are, warm and com- 
fortable, with their clothes on, they were 
really consulting their personal comfort 
much more than they would be by stripping 
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to the skin and madly plunging into a 
stream of cold water. ere they entirely 
alone, they would, no doubt, quietly return 
to the place whence they came, and con- 
gratulate themselves upon having esca 

a great deal of unnecessary misery—but 
companionship is everything, and few per- 
sons will have the courage to question the 
ra@ppality of anything which is dail 
taking place around them. Having me A 
vanced so far, they dare not now retire, 
and seeing that many are already in the 
water, and no doubt enjoying themselves 
to their hearts’ content, one of the i, 
in a fit of desperation, casts off his clothes 
and plunges in head foremost. Now his 
companions rush to the brink, and, as he 
rises, trying to look happy in spite of the 
water in his mouth and ears, they anxiously 
inquire how he feels—whether it is very 
cold, and whether it is warmer than it was 
yesterday; to all which questions the 
martyr answers in the affirmative, feelin 
assured that it is the only mode by whic 
the others can be induced to follow him. 
At length another of the party, taking 
courage by the example of his friend, pro- 
ceeds to imitate him, and leisurely un- 
dressing himself (which is usuaily a work 
of great time), he walks to the edge of the 
water, and first putting in one foot and 
then the other, to try the effect of the 
sudden change, he collects all his energy 
to the task, and then plunges in—then 
panting, blowing, and struggling, he calls 
to his companions at the top of his voice; 
and whilst he would often give up the 
whole of his personal effects to be once 
more on dry land, he declares, upon’ his” 
honour, that it is the ‘most delicious bath 
he ever had in his life.”” Remarking that 
the ancients considered music and dancing 
the fit occupation of slaves—and applyin 
the illustration to EVERY musical nation o 
modern times («nd Italy and Germany are 
alone characteristically so), we recommend 
to all, and er to all musically in- 
clined, the little unassuming volume which 
has called for these remarks. It is because 
we wish England well, because we would 
ever see her pre-eminent in honour and 
renown, leading the van in high art, lite- 
rature, statesmanship, and arms, that we 
now thus seemingly condemn the endea- 
vour to erect music-worship. 








Prison Discipline. 
A SKETCH. 


We hope that prison discipline has been 
greatly improved, and rendered at once 
more efficient and more merciful within 
the last few years. The tragic occurrence” 
which we are about to relate, is not -given 
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with any intention to cast odium upon the 
present system. The event, indeed, hap- 
pened before public attention had been 
called to the subject of re-modelling prison 
discipline, at a time when enli htened ideas 
began to be propounded, but before practi- 
cal experience had tested the various ame- 
liorations proposed, or given those lessons 
to which theory must always recur for 
completion and correction. 

Lest we should wound any individual 
now living, we shall neither mention the 
name of the gaol nor of the gaoler con- 
nected with the occurrence, but simply in- 
form our readers that we had the relation 
from one of the doctors called in on the 
occasion, 

A man whom we will for convenience 
sake call John B—— had been cunvicted 
for assault and theft to a considerable 


amount. The evidence had been clear, the 
verdict had been immediately returned, 
and the sentence pronounced was three 


months’ imprisonment, closing with one 
week of solitary confinement. 

John was no hardened ruffian, though he 
had been found guilty of this act of viola- 
tion of the laws. He was a superstitious 
man, and ideal terrors had strong hold 
upon his mind. He possessed a Herculean 
frame, and robust, unbroken health, but in 
the dark he would quake like an aspen 
leaf. In the days of his liberty, no bribe 
would have tempted him to pass through a 
churchyard after dark, or to sleep in a 
room said to be haunted. Had he been a 
soldier, he would have rendered himself 
distinguished among his comrades and pre- 
cious to his generals. In yma days, 
he might have fought with wild beasts. In 
brute courage he could hardly find his 
match; but from the time when, walking 
in the dusk by the side of carter Gibbins, 
he first heard a ghost tale, ideal terrors 
took such hold upon his imagination that 
his knees would tremble if he found him- 
self alone in whut he esteemed a suspicious 
place. 

During the three months of his impri- 
sonment, it was not the hard labour, or 
hard food, or close confinement, which con- 
stituted his main punishment, but it was 
the terrible anticipation of his week's soli- 
tary imprisonment. Again and again he 
said to his fellow-prisoners that he should 
never live ph 4 it; he woke at night, 
and pictured himself in his solitary dun- 
geon, and his flesh crept upon his bones; 
and as he longer and longer contemplated 
the dreaded week, it gained in terror to 
his imagination. 

Many a time he implored the turnkeys 
to obtain a change in his sentence—a 
change, any change—though it should im- 
pose upun him what they deemed a more 
severe expiation of his guilt. They as- 


sured him that they had no 


wer, but re- 
ported his state of mind and the extremity 


of his terrorto the gaoler. He, a severe 
man, and somewhat obtuse, thought only 
of the literal execution of the orders of 
the court. A breach of the usual disci- 
fline of the gaol never occurred to him, 
nor did the idea of taking medical advice, 
or making oe: ory eqns to higher powers 
present itself to his mind. 

At length the week arrived. The turn- 
key appeared, and ordered John B—— to 
follow him. Terror made the man refrac- 
tory; a suflicient force of turnkeys was 
summoned, with the gaoler at the head, 
and the man was placed in his solitary 
dungeon. 

It was round—the form, of all others, 
most same; no angle, no prominent object, 
appeared to catch, and for one moment ar- 
rest, the eye. Stone after stone, damp and 
pesame, fell upon the vision; a modi- 
cum of light and air was admitted through 
a hole in the roof, over which a gratin 
was placed, and which was far above 
hope of being reached by any occupant of 
that sad cell: a wooden bedstead, with 
some bedding, formed the only furniture. 
It was full day when John was led to the 
cell, but little of the light of day could 
creep in through the small grating at its 
central summit. 

The turnkeys forced him in, thrust his 
oy? supply of food in after him, and re- 
tired. 


To decrease his sense of solitude and 
terror, John sang and shouted, and shouted 
and san again, leaving no momentary in- 
terval of silence. He shouted prayers for 
release, piteously earnest, but no answer 
came; sometimes he sang snatches of bal- 
lads and hymns that his boyhood had 
learned! the walls of his dungeon ran, 
back with the sound of his own voice, an 
when exhaustion caused him for an instant 
to desist, his terror seemed to gather 
strength from the momentary stillness, and 
he would dispel it with a shriek. 

As the turnkeys went about they heard 
the piteous sounds, and reported again to 
the gaoler; that functionary, however, felt 
no disposition to modify the proceedings. 
Still the tenant of the cell shouted, prayed, 
sang, howled, whistled, and emitted every 
sound that the human lungs can frame; 
heart-rending were his entreaties that some 
voice would answer him from outside—but 
no answer came. At length his own grew 
hoarse; still he continued to sing with all 
the power yet left him, but shrieks and 
screams were mingled with his snatches of 
song. 

“Poor wretch!” said one turnkey to 
another, as they waren along, “his mind 
is surely gone. I wish we had been al- 
lowed to let him out.” 
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“ Or but to speak a word at his door,” 
returned the other. 

“It is too awful to hear—I cannot stay 
near,” said the first; and they hastened 
onwards. 

At a very early hour the next morning, 
four or five of the most eminent medical 
men of the town of met together in 
the cell of John B——, to pronounce that 
life had left the body, and to give their 
opinion as to the cause of the decease. 
That opinion was unanimous. It was 
proved that an owl made the grating at 
the summit of the cell his nightly haunt; 
it was proved that suddenly the shrieks, 
and snatches, and prayers screamed forth 
in agony from the solitary cell, had ceased. 
At that moment, it was supposed, the owl 
had made her visit to her quarters for the 
night, and probably, from hooting and 
flapping her wings above him, had caused 
the poor captive to imagine her some un- 
earthly visitant. Always a prey to super- 
stitious fears, and now excited to the high- 
est degree of terror, this had been too 
much; he had sunk back fainting upon his 
bed, and the head having fallen low, he 
being a man of full habit, and no assist- 
ance having been rendered, apoplexy had 
supervened, and occasioned death. 

The death of John B—— was attended 
by a sense of mental horrors more aggra- 
vated and more protracted than that which 
attends the forfeiture of life at the gallows 
in almost every case. 








TO SIR ROBERT PEEL, 
ON HIS 


RESIGNATION OF THE PREMIERSHIP OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND. 


é I. 
Hail, hallow’d statesman ! glorious in thy fall, 
As sets the sun while light is over all ; 
The fruitful seed He calls to birth, 
Thou spread’st in harvests o’er the earth. 
He sinks—but not in radiant grave to die. 
And as thy course is run 
Like to the bless’d sun, 
Each morrow both arise in immortality.* 





* “ Weekly Dispatch,” August 23, 1846 :— “ The 
closing session will be remembered in history. And 
the popular triumph, in the repeal of the corn-laws, 
by which it is distinguished, will be even less remark- 
able than the new light it has thrown on the charac- 
ter of Sir Robert Peel, and the new position in which 
it has placed him. At the beginning, or a brief time 
previously, he was apparently the permanent premier, 
with a stronger party at his back than ever before 
supported a minister; at its close, he is a private 
gentleman, without office, power, or party. At its 
commencement, he was the object of public distrust ; 
at its close, he the national respect and 
gratitude. For the first time in political history, we 
have beheld a statesman in the plenitude of authority 
and influence, making a deliberate sacrifice of power 
and patronage to the rights and wants of the people 
—sacrificing even his own character in the estima- 
tion of those by whom he had been raised to the sum- 
mit of his ambition. We have seen the man whose 
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taste. 
Protective Lords deny, 
But these the Lord of Lords ordain’d should never 
run to waste. 
In. 


By thee the mighty steam bark’s dashing prow 
And swelling sails bring in the fibrous snow, 


Iv. 

That sacred day, railway and Thames behold, 

Carriage and deck all filled with young and old : 
Peasant from cot—from home the artisan— 
Both, from blest meal, that God design’d for man, 

With all their happy children round their knees, 





course had been the crookedest made an outcast from 
his party on account of his integrity, and exposed to 
the bitterest vituperation. Sir Robert Peel has fallen 
from power, and risen in greatness. He lost a fac- 
tion, and gained a nation. Accusations of treachery 
evince his integrity. Scornful assaults illustrate his 
dignity. Desertion only leaves him in unapproached 
grandeur. There is no similar instance on record of 
a party leader, and the tool of an aristocracy, fore- 
going all the advantages, and resisting all the temp- 
tations, of his position, to become the man of the peo- 
ple, and work out their deliverance from the mos: up- 
pressive and pernicious monopoly ever devised and 
upheld by the sinister interests of class legislation.” 


* “Six days shalt thou do thy work, and on the 


and 
stranger may be refreshed” (Exodus xxiii. 19). 
“Refreshed!” Let un-chriatian and un-English 
partisans pause on this intelligible, and 
happy expression, and then ask their gloomy and un- 
social minds if it be not possible that their Saviour 





mine, or at the forge, or at the loom, breathing for 
six days a corrupt atmosphere. God Almighty allots 
them rest and refreshment; the deny 
them both. The rank farce of the present saints is 
but a resuscitation of the same dastardly oppression 
of the poor fifty years ago. The author of these lines 
remembers about that period the upright, liberal- 
minded, and English magistrate, the late Mr. Kin- 


magistrate thus expressed on 

“These un-Englishmen send before me poor old apple- 
women for getting an honest livelihood on Sunday— 
I send them back. The wish to deprive 
the poor hard- man of a hot dinner on Sun- 
days, but I hope I shall never see the day when that 
right shall be taken from him and his humble family 
about him.” 


+ Shakespeare—“ As You Like It.” 
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v. 
Thy change! ’twas that which call’d the guilty from 
their 


And threw the seeds of pity in their breast. 
Thy change did like an angel lead their way 
From Greenland night to sudden glorious day. 
And then thy hand in mercy grasp’d the rod, 
While Slander turn’d her page, 
And Malice foam’d with rage, 
Thou smot’st the sordid crew, and then allied’st with 
God. 


vI. 
Thou spurn’st the base who heartless from their den, 
Saw the pale victims of the marsh and fen, 
Wan remnants—half unclad—less fed, 
While shatters roof’d each hopeless head ! 
Thus daily doom’d to waste, to totter, and to toil, 
Who saw the victims die ? 
Who heard the infants cry ? 
And who the fever fiends ?—the Lords they of the soil. 


vit. 
Thy change the dastards yell, who still uphold 
The boyish Pitt, who freedom bought and sold. 
He whom each patriot hail’d “just,” “noble,” 
“ free,” 
Till riper manhood brought apostacy. 
Thou, purer Brutus, without murd’rous blow, 
Thou fled’st their vices, e’en while they 
Had better made thy virtues with them stay ; 
Thou exild’st, but not stabb’d, thy country’s cruel foe. 


vii. 
If tainted men to change their thoughts are free, 
Sure to the good—the right belongs to thee, 
Thou glorious contrast to the Pitt and Burke, 
Whose brightest skill was darkest work. 

Like thine, ambition did their steps entice ; 
Thou with court-doctrine didst begin— 
Ending, a virtuous crown to win ; 

While they began with good, to end in vice. 


1x. 
What though not thine a coronet of guilt, 
Like that acquir’d when Sidney’s, Russell’s blood was 
spilt ? 
What though thy veins can boast no regal flood, 
Commingled with polluted Gallic blood ? 
With honey rich thou left’st the hive, to stand 
Where—as thy sire will’d, 
With fair ambition fill’d— 
Amid the flower—the nobles—of the land. 


x. 
There sprung young friendships, and there mortal man, 
Self-love with them carv’d out thy future plan, 
And round about thee thine attachments drew 
The trammels of a selfish crew. 
Proud and indignant now, they hear thee cry, 
(While low their heads they bow) 
“The time is alter’d now ; 
Your av’rice is in dust, my charity on high.” 


x1. 
By thee shall wars depart from ev’ry land, 
And each to each bring plenty in her hand ; 
No stain of blood is in thy victory ; 
No reft one’s tears to dry ; 
No shrunken outstretch’d hand of toil unfed ; 
No moans from hungry infants break ; 
But the smile speaks from ev’ry cheek, 
While parents bless the hand that gave their children 
bread. 


xl. 
As from some humble, lovely, shaded spot, 
Where laurels and the myrtle crown a grot, 
Springs the live crystal from its fountain pure, 
Bringing its life and light from the obscure, 
Till through green meads and flowers it reach the sea, 
So on in shining course, 
Gathering its noble force, 
CospeEN, the fruitful source, brings light and life to 
thee. 
xii. 
His name shall live, while our dear land shall last ; 
And link’d with his in all his glories past, 
Villiers and Bright, and he of manly sense, 
Allied alike in name and eloquence 
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With him who stood ’mid freedom’s rudest shocks, 
And from base hands enslaved 
His country saved— 

The name to Britons dear—immortal Fox. 


xIv. 

Thy mission closes with benignant grace, 

And with a double triumph* ends thy race ; 

The one—all shining with humanity ; 
And one—a master-stroke of policy, 

That won a conquest—mask of braggart fears, 
Where rude Republic yielded to thy sway,* 
While mercy wing’d her way,* 

To soothe a breaking heart, and dry a widow’s tears. 

xv. 
Go—and how sweet, when after set of sun, 
Reflecting on thy laurels nobly won, 
Thy worthless foes and arduous task to leave, 
All sooth’d to sit, while crown the tranquil eve, 
Suns, that alone in a calm splendour play, 
And to her peaceful noon, 
Like thy own conscience, climbs the moon, 

Worth all the golden glitter of ambitious day ! 

r ** 





Rebiews. 


The Works of G. P.R. James. Vol. IX.— 
. Darnley; or, The Field of the Cloth of 

Gold. Smith and Elder. 

We once remarked, that had Mr. James 
always produced such romances as “ Mary 
of Burgundy”—equal to any historical no- 
vel we ever read—he would have been on a 
level almost with Sir Walter Scott; and in 
“Darnley” he has almost, if not quite, 
brought himself on a level with the above 
admirable production. “Darnley” is one 
of those fictions which will interest and 
please both old and young. The opening 
is striking and effective. We are at once, 
by the meeting of the hero and Sir Cesar, 
cast into a very cauldron of mystery, in 
which we continue to seethe and boil until 
the very last page be reached. This cha- 
racter 1s perhaps one of the best in the 
book—at all events, it is the most striking. 
We find the astrologer at every turn. He 
is ever ready at the nick of time to serve 
those whom he patronises. In conversa- 
tion with our hero, in pretended league 
with the villain knight his enemy, in his 
magic and secret chamber, showing the 
wonders of the fortune-telling mirror, he is 
ever the same philosophising, sarcastic, and 
marked character. Indeed, the work 
abounds with a perfect galaxy of portraits, 
brought out with a vigour and power rarc- 
ly equalled in fiction. The character of 
the usurper of Darnley's place and estate 
is well conceived, and ever in keeping. 
Utterly regardless of any one thing except 
the acquisition of wealth and power, he 
is described as working out his plans with 
a cool and deliberate villany which we 
hope is less true to nature now than it was 
in ancient days. But we believe that once 
the boundary mark between vice and vir- 





* Settlement of the Oregon question, and the bene- 
volent care of Haydon and his family. 
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tue irrevocably passed, man revels in his 
own wickedness, and forgetting immorta- 
lity, hardens his own soul, and looks but to 
the end regardless of the means. The 
wicked thus plunge deeper every day. So 
is it with this character, who, as the villain 
of the piece, plays no mean part. His at- 
tempted murder of Darnley, his opposition 
to the rights of Constance, and his treason 
to his king, are displayed with unusual 
power. The two heroines are admirable 
sketches. The quiet, dignified grace of 
sweet Constance is admirably relieved by 
the playful skittishness of her friend and 
companion Katherine Balger. Perhaps 
the best drawn and most natural scenes in 
the work are those in which Lady Katrine, 
while affianced to one she truly loves, still 
roguishly coquets with Darnley. The 
journey they — together is admi- 
rably described, and enables Mr. James to 
give some exquisite pictures of English 
scenery and manners. This is also promi- 
nently the case in the description given of 
the munificent establishment of Bucking- 
ham’s ambitious duke, at whose table dined 
such vast numbers every day, and where 
rare old English hospitality was kept in 
grand and magnificent style. In fact, there 
are perhaps more distinct pleasing pictures 
in this romance than in any from the same 
writer’s pen. Henry VIII is introduced, 
and treated somewhat gently. It is true 
he is drawn at a time when he had not be- 
come the bloody and sensual tyrant which 
history has proved him; but we opine the 
nature of the beast must always have been 
the same. His butcher-cardinal Wolsey, 
fit minister for such a king, is powerfully 
drawn, and good use is made in the story 
of both king and prelate. It would be 
idle, in the instance of a work which is so 
well and so favourably known, to pursue 
our remarks further. But we are a 
sure that, in recommending every family to 
recure this admirable collected edition of 
r. James’ works, we are performing a 
duty which everybody who takes our ad- 
vice will own to be a pleasing one. The 
series is admirably printed, neatly bound, 
and is quite as cheap as such books ought 
ever to be. A new novel by Mr. James, 
in three volumes, is this day published, of 
which we shall give an elaburate analysis 
next month. The title is “ Heidelberg.” 


The Tudor Sisters ; a Story of National Sa- 
crilege. Newby. 

This is one of those novels which, taking 
rise in a morbid state of religious feeling, 
fully justifies the saying that its authors 
tone is that of a parish scold, and his taste 
that of a strolling manager. It is a mys- 
tery to us how any man can write, any pub- 
lisher publish, or any reader read, such 
monstrous attempts at historical narrative. 


It is lamentable to think that our circula- 
ting libraries are filled with such trash. 
One extract, already more than once 
quoted, will illustrate our views: 


“ Alas, poor Jane ! the embrace was cold to her: 
for he from whom she sought it unclapsed her twin- 


manner in which he seated her, and screened the 
from the night breeze, he spoke no word of comfort ; 
but, retiring from her contact with more 
jugal respect, leaned over the gunwale of 


tear trickle through his fingers, glisten in 
light, and drop into the water—overcome by that 


forward, 
ing: ‘ Guilford, dearest Guilford, share with me thy 
sorrow. Thou wert but now, to all seeming, joyous, 
and sang’st right merrily. Sure, sight of thy Jane 
hath not made thee sad! Think not, Dudley, how 
we parted— all is, long ago, forgotten.’ ‘ 


deep damnation of my guilt. Thus gently, they are 
adder-stings.’ The head of the speaker was raised 
a little—but other motion he made none; and that 
voice, oh! how changed from the Dudley of happier 
days! A peremptory cry of ‘Woman, be still!’ 
uttered by a tall, gloomy-looking figure, who stood 
in the stern of the boat, with arms, authoritatively 
folded, watching and controlling all, struck Jane 
down into her seat—in a panic of surprise and ap- 
prehension. Whose was the voice, at the command 
of which her breath was to be still? Whose the 
compelling power that urged the oarsmen to strike 
so rapidly, and strain the bark so swiftly through the 
waters? Why did not her Guilford assume the 
command? But could he be there, and brook that 
his Jane should be tongue-tied by an unfeeling ruf- 
fian, with ‘Woman, be still!’ Why, indeed, was 
she thus torn away from the protection of one whose 
home and heart were opened to her, and who would 
have sheltered and shielded her Dudley too? There 
is a feeling without a name which creeps over the 
heart and brain, tingles in every drop of blood, 
trembles in every nerve, and shakes in every limb, 
when first the sense becomes conscious of a harrowing 
pang, but before the thrill is given. Jane felt that 
feeling now, and looked desparingly around her. 
Could she have been betrayed ? it was his bird-call, 
his well-known wooing song. She felt the voice was 
changed : could sorrow thus have changed it? No! 
it was a heartless mimicry, or why the submission to 
that insulting mandate, ‘Woman be still!’ and oh! 
that cold caress! Conviction came like a flash, some- 
thing cracked in the recesses of her brain, her heart 
thumped against her side, and, half-leaping with the 
shock, she fell senseless at the feet of her mysterious 
betrayer. The long-loved lure had beguiled her to 
her undoing. It was the mother calling her lamb 
over a precipice !” 





Belford Regis. By Miss Mitford. Bentley. 

his work is too well known to require 
any comment. It is quite sufficient to re- 
mark that it has been just published by 
Mr. Bentley in a cheap form, and that its 
high and noble aim must secure for it in 
thie form an extended circulation. 


Charlotte Corday; an historical tale. By 
Rose Ellen Hendricks. Groombridge. 
The press generally asserts that this 

young lady has improved. We certainly 

acquiesce in the statement; for, from writ- 
ing a volume of the very worst poetry we 
ever remembered to have read, our author 
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has advanced to the composition of a very 

pleasing historical tale, of which more next 

month. 

Lost or Won, or the Love Test. By the 
author of the ‘* Maid’s Husband.’’ Col- 
burn. 

This is one of those tales in which the 
writer endeavours, by improbable incident 
and distorted passion, to make up for want 
of inventive powers and true knowledge of 
the human heart. The tale is so ill 
managed, and the catastrophe so absurd, 
and so strangely brought about, that we 
abstain from further notice, The writer is 
not without ability, and should he succeed 
in conquering his ambition for straining 
after effect would produce, we have every 
reason to believe, a somewhat pleasing 
work. At present he is too patiial to the 
striking and the outré to be either pleasing 
or profitable, 

The Wild Irish Girl. (Colburn's Standard 
Novels.) 

This is also a new edition of a work so 
popular as to require little notice from us. 

t is a tolerably faithful copy of human 
nature, and contains nothing that can be 
considered as objectionable. 





The Topic. Parts III and IV. 
London, Mitchell. 

This publication has fully justified the 
good — we expressed on the appear- 
ance of its earliest numbers. The idea is 
an excellent one, and requires only that 
the i proposed should be adhered to 
closely, with such an amount of talent as 
we find already enlisted, to ensure a suc- 
cessful result, ome perhaps to be at- 
tained only gradually. It is important 
however that the real topic of the week, so 
often as the public mind is occupied by 
one engrossing subject, should be seized 
upon without delay. When the nine days’ 
wonder have gone by, it may be vain to 
attempt to resuscitate public interest. The 
parts before us are devoted to the following 

uestions — “ Railway Liabilities,” ‘The 

oor and the Poor Laws,” “ Humboldt’s 
Kosmos,” “ Mexico and the United States,” 
“ Art Unions,” “Flowers and the Flower 
Shows,” “ Continental Travels,” On the 
question of the “‘ Poor and the Poor Laws” 
there is much in detail from which we dis- 
sent; but many of the suggestions are ex- 
cellent, and particular with regard to the 
employment of paupers. The review of 
the “ Kosmos,” though necessarily, within 
such limits, giving but an imperfect analy- 
sis of the work, is by a writer familiar 
with its “great argument,” and may be 
read as a gvod introduction to the book 
itself. ‘There is a very full and statistical 
noti¢e of Mexico and its resources, and a 


view of its present 
American 


ition as regards the 
tates, closing with a reference 
to the prospect of the English holder of 
Mexican bonds, whose position is certainly 
not improved by the war, nor likely to be 
by its almost certain result. The paper on 
Art Unions takes , - defence against 


the opinions of Sir Robert Peel and other’ 
influential patrons of Art, that they operate 
unfavourably as regards the advancement 
of true taste. They have not certainly 
done much hitherto to promote that; but 
the taste they create or sustain is better 
than no taste at all; and ifany other causes 
shall be set in operation tending to give an 
higher direction to popular feeling in the 

matter of Art, the Art Unions will be di- 

rected by the current; it is impossible that 

they should effectively offer any resistance 
to its onward way. 

The Dream of the Opium Eater. By Owen 
Howell. tthews, Warwick-lane. 
There is much originality and force in 

this wild little poem, mixed with much that 

is quaint and overstrained. 


Lives of the Queens of England. By Agnes 
Stickland. Vol. IX. Colburn. 

This is a delightful volume, to which we 
purpose next month devoting an especial 
article. The subject is Mary Beatrice of 
Modena. 

Father Darcy. By the author of “Mount 
Sorel.” 2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
From the two old men’s tales to “ Father 

Darcy,” we have carefully studied this 

much bepraised writer in the earnest en- 

deavours to solve a riddle, which seemed so 
easy of solution to every one else, viz. 
where the great merit lay. Ability, much 
power of description, a minute picturing of 
character, we allow to exist, but these 
qualifications do not make up for a some- 
what questionab'e morality—all who have 
read the two old men’s tales will fully coin- 
cide in this—nor for want of nature in the 
men and women who are introduced; for 
ourselves, we know of no fictions less pleas- 
ing toread than these. There is no sus- 
tained interest in the story, and the only 
attraction appears to be in the profusion of 
pointed sentences, which read like profound 
truths, but which are oftener but tinsel 
sentiment. The style is undoubtedly good, 
as style is now received, but as novels, as 
true descriptions or pictures of life, as books 
which may do us good, or even amuse us 
with any accompanying advantage, we 
cannot see the purpose. For our own 

parts we never can sympathise with a 

writer whose sole purpose seems to be to 

ley bare the sombre, bleak, and bad side 
of human nature. It is but just to own 
that while opening up to us scenes of vice, 
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crime and immorality—murder and adul- 
tery for instance—the writer's aim is always 
to show the evil of these things. 
knows the world is bad enough, but the 
avocation of literature should rather, be to 
lead to virtue by pursuasive arts than to 
terrify by minute dissections of crime and 
evil. We here give an extract :— 


A CATHOLIC GRANDMOTHER. 

“ Tall and rigid in her figure; her hands thin and 
delicate, veined and sinewed in large knots and _ ten- 
dons, were clothed with a sort of black velvet mitten, 
which displayed one morning ring upon the right 

and a small one encircling the wedding finger 
on the left. She was sitting in a large chair covered 
with black leather by the side of the window, read- 
ing, in a book bound, as such books then were, in 
black, richly ornamented with gold. From time to 
time, the book, and the hand which held it, would 
sink into her lap—while her large melancholy eyes 
were fixed upon the dark heavy plumes of some im- 
mense and gloomy fir-trees, swaying and heaving in 
the wintry wind. The two little children that were 
in the room with her were two little boys, her grand- 
children. Their mother was dead; their father, the 
son of this lady, was Robert Catesby. The little 
creatures looked pale, and their features were sharp 
and sickly ; their large eyes were encircled with that 
dark black ring which is a symptom of early suffer- 
ing and decay ; they were not clothed in black as was 
the lady, but in little coats of dark maroon colour, 
ornamented with silken fringes; and their small 
open collars were of rich needle-work. Their ap- 
pearance was that of children carefully attended to ; 
but their looks were dull and almost terrified. They 
sat crouching together in a corner of the room, near 
the fire-place, playing at some little quiet game they 
had found for themselves ; whispering to each other 
when they spoke ; and every now and then casting a 
sort of fearful glance at the lady, and round the room, 
which was now being wrapped in the fast closing 
shadows of the dark and dismal evening.” 


The Gastronomic Regenerator, a Simplified 
and entirély new System of Cookery. By 
Monsieur Alexis Soyer. Simpkin and 
Marshall, 


From the portrait of the author in the 
first, to that of his deceased wife in the 
last, part of the book, this work is replete 
with amusement and instruction. There 
is more, indeed, than meets the eye. We 
are persuaded that, apart from his gastro- 
nomic genius, M. Soyer is a decided wag, 
and that while treating his subject wit! 
solemn gravity, he is laughing in his sleeve 
at the inanity of mind in such of his pa- 
trons as seem to make eating the business 
of life, the god of their idolatry. The bit 
of “ distinguished personages who have 
honoured the author with their approba- 
tion,” is curious. We find the Duke of 
Cambridge st the head, and we know not 
whom behind, being, however, but patrons 
of the author’s extreme cleverness, and not 
making eating the summum bonum of ex- 
istence. But we have not now to write a 
homily on the sumptuary vices of the age, 
but to notice the most remarkable cookery- 
book ever published. M. Soyer’s preface 
is @ curiosity :— 
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“ At the request of several persons of distinction, 
who have visited the Reform Club, 
ladies, to whom I have always made it a rule never 
to refuse indeed 


argument gain 
election. ‘Why do you not write and publish a cook- 
ery book ?’ was a question continually put tome. For 
a considerable time this scientific word caused a 


chance I met with one of Milton’s allegorical works, 
the profound ideas of Locke, and several chefs-d’couvre 
of one of the noblest champions of literature, Shakes- 
peare; when all at once my attention was attracted 
by the nineteenth edition of a voluminous work ; 
an immense sitccess of publication caused me to say : 
‘Oh, you celebrated man, posterity counts every 
hour of fame upon your regretted ashes.’ Opening 
this work with intense curiosity, to my great disap- 
pointment what did I see ?—a receipt for ox-tall soup! 
The terrifying effect produced upon me by this succue 
lent volume, made me determine that my few ideas 
should never encumber a sanctuary which should be 
entirely devoted to works worthy of a place in the 
temple of the muses. But you must 


gastronomic reflections, which have involved me in 
the necessity of deviating entirely from my former 
opinion, and have induced me to bring before the 
lic the present volume, under the title of ‘ The Gas- 
tronomic Regenerator,’ throughout which I have 
closely followed the plain rules of simplicity, so that 
every receipt can not only be clearly understood, but 
easily executed. I now sincerely hope, ladies, that I 
have not only kept my promise, but to your satisfac- 
tion paid tribute to your wishes. You have not for- 
gotten, dear reader, the effect that monstrous vo- 
lume, the said nineteenth edition, upon 
me; therefore, I now sin beg of to put my 
not 


Milton’s sublime ‘ Paradise,’ for there it certainly 
would be doubly lost.” 

The next page unfolds to us a matter 
which is headed “ important,” and which 
is certainly so, being “a description of the 
composition of the work;” this should be 
read, and its facts digested with becoming 
gravity. To this succeeds “ Soyer’s New 
Mode of Carving,” @ propos of which we 
have the following:— 

“To illustrate this just question I will relate a ca- 
rious and historic anecdote. Having one day served 
a‘ petit diner tres recherché’ for five persons, in which 
was ‘ poularde 4 ’ambassadeur,’ a new and rather vo- 
luminous dish of mine. After the first course, a més- 


sage was sent me that the gentiemen had found that 
dish so good, they regretted I had not sent two pou- 
lardes instead of one. At first I took this message 
for a pleasantry, but a short time after three parts of 
the poularde came down in a state that if exposed 
@ laundry door would have served for a sign, 
without recourse to those popular words, 
‘mangling done here.’ The sight of a dish so greatly 
disfigured made me collect a few of my little culinary 
ideas. Natare, says I to myself, compels us to dine 
Tore or leas once a day ; each of those days you are, 
honourable reader, subject to meet ‘en téte en téte’ 
with peacoat ot 
tile species; is it not bad enough to have ss 
the lives of those ‘ animaux bienfaisans’ to satiafy our 
indefatigable appetites, without pulling and tearing to 
the remains of benefactors? It is high 


time, for the credit of ‘bumanity, and comfort 
quiet families, to put an end to the massacre of those 
innocents.” . 

It would be impossible to follow: the 
whole of the series of recipes which suc- 
m2 
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ceed. By glancing our eye over them, we, 
nowever, see clearly that no head of a fa- 
mily should be without this book. It con- 
tains a vast body of information which will 
enable both middling classes and rich to 
give ot a moderate cost such dinners as 
they never before laid on their tables on 
state occasions. The eye revels, indeed, 


‘in a series of foundation sauces, thin sauces, 


potages, fish, hors d’euvres, removes, pork, 
flanks, entrées, &c., which seem never to 
end; indeed, the index of names alone oc- 
cupies sixteen pages. So far so good, and 
we can cordially recommend the work to 
the matrons of England, quite sure that M. 
Soyer is not exaggerating when he says, 
4 have made the whole contents of m 
book one regular bill of fare, which will 
enable the most inexperienced cook, or 
young lady just commencing housekeeping, 
to compose a recherché or economical bill 
of fare at will.” We, however, who look 
around us, and see, as we do, so much to 
pity and deplore in the condition of the 
English poor, cannot but read with disgust 
such statements as the following. As far 
as M. Soyer was concerned, the matter was 
one of business, and he was quite right to 
exert his peculiar and really admirable ta- 
lents to the utmost; but the Mr. S is a 
modern Heliogabalus for whom we have a 
thorough contempt. We opine he is some 
nouveau riche :— 


“* Diner Lucullusien 4 la Sampayo.’—I beg to pre- 
sent my readers with the copy of the bill of fare of 
the most ‘recherché’ dinner I ever dressed, which 
the liberality and epicurean taste of the gentleman, 
who gave it to a select party of connoisseurs, enabled 
me to procure. He wished me to get him a first rate 
dinner, and spare no expense in procuring the most 
novel, luxurious, and rare edibles to be obtained at 
this extravagant season of the year. I had also pro- 
posed the following dish to the party, which was ac- 
cepted, but which I was unable to obtain from Paris, 
on account of a change in the weather preventing 
their arrival, the articles being two dozen ortolans. 
Having already procured twelve of the largest and 
finest truffles I could obtain, it was my intention to 
have dug a hole in each, into which I should have 
placed one of the birds, and covered each with a 
piece of lamb’s or calf’s caul; then to have braised 
them half an hour in good stock made from fowl and 
veal, with half a pint of Lachryme Christi added ; 
then to have drained them on a cloth, placed a border 
of forced meat upon the dish, placed the truffles in 
pyramid, made a ‘ purée’ with the truffle dug from 
the interior, using the stock reduced to a demi glace, 
‘and poured over, roasted the twelve ortolans before 
a sharp fire, with which I should have garnished the 
‘whole round, and served very hot. Note.— The 
tradespeople received their orders a week previous to 
the dinner. The finest mullets I ever saw, as well as 
the Severn salmon, were obtained at Grove’s in Bond 
Street ; the remainder of the fish was from Jay’s, in 
Hungerford Market. At seven o’clock the live Se- 
vern salmon was brought to me, it having just ar- 
rived from Gloucester, and was boiled immediately, 
being just ten minutes before the dinner was placed 
upon the table, and was eaten in the greatest possible 

ion. The finest of the poultry came from Bai- 

"s, Davis-street, Grosvenor-square, and Towns- 
end’s, Charles-street, Haymarket. The ‘foie gras’ 
and some fine fresh French truffics came from Mo- 
rel’s ; ‘the lamb came from Newland’s, Air-street, 
Piccadilly ;"the Welch mutton from Slater’s, and the 
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young green peas and a very expensive dessert from 
Solomons, Covent Garden.” 


The rest of the work is taken up with a 
description of the kitchen of the Reform 
Club, and with “ My Kitchen at Home;” 
receipts adapted as well for the table of the 
wealthy as for those of more moderate in- 
comes. The work concludes with an ac- 
count of Madame Soyer, her portrait, and 
a specimen of her great artistic talents. 
We again say, this work must supersede 
every established cookery-book. The fol- 
lowing recipe for making our favourite be- 
verage is admirable :— 


“ After constant supplications to my ‘ménage,’ 
I have obtained at last a valuable receipt of the me- 
thod of making my coffee at home, which I must say 
she may well be proud of, having been continually 
complimented by my guests on account of its excel- 
lence. It was only by touching her vanity, and as- 
suring her that it was not to oblige me, but the public 
at large, that she permitted me to give it publicity, on 
the condition, however, that her name be appended. 
Buy your coffee not over burnt ; have a middl 
filter like ours, which holds alittle more than a quart, 
and came from Jakes or Benham, I forget which (but 
that is of little consequence, as you merely want the 
receipt) ; pour about a pint of boiling water into the 
filter to heat it through, then empty it, and puta 
quarter of a pound of ground coffee on the filter, then 
put on the presser, and lastly the grating; then pour 
about half a pint of boiling water over it, put the 
cover on, and let it drain through. After three or 
four minutes, pour by degrees a pint and a half of 
boiling water, and when well passed through pour it 
through the filter into a very clean stewpan ; set it on 
the corner of the fire, and when a little white scum 
rises to the surface (not letting it boil) pour it a se- 
cond time over the filter, and when passed through 
pour either into the cafetitre or the cups. Serve 
boiling milk or cream in two small jugs, and white or 
brown, or sometimes candied sugar. After promising 
her a fine gown for her kindness, I gave her a pen to 
sign her name. ‘ But stop,’ said she, ‘I forgot that 
for your breakfast the next day I use a system of 
economy which I think will please : as soon as I have 
the coffee from the coffee-pot, I put another quart of 
boiling water over it. This, I find, saves me an 
ounce of coffee by boiling it instead of water, and 
pouring it over as before.—Irma de l’Ombre.’” 





A Sketch of the Lives of Lords Stowell and 
Eldon. By William Edward Surtees, 
D.C.L. Chapman and Hall. 

This work has been already published 
in the New Monthly Magazine, and there- 
fore requires but little notice from us. It 
is, however, a very useful and excellent 
work, which will correct many of Mn 
Twiss’s errors in his life of Lord Eldon. 
We give, however, a few extracts: 

LORD ELDON AS A THEATRICAL CRITIC. 

“ It is stated by Mr. Twiss that Lord Eldon was so 

indiff test warblings of Italian song, 


to the 
that he humourously declared the Opera House to him 
was ‘ opera atque labores:’ but I could wish that the 
letter from which is extracted the following passage 
showing that he was not equally insensible to the 
triumphs of the histrionic art, had fallen into the 


hands of Mr. Twiss ; since it might, on family grounds, 
him a justifiabl and - 





have afforded j 
able pride to record the instance by which it is now 
our lot to illustrate the early admiration for the 
-theatre entertained by the hero of his narrative. 
* You will see,’ says Mr. John Scott in a letter; writ- 
ten about December, 1782, ‘the papers very full of 
accounts of a Mrs, Siddons [sic] a new actress. She 
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is beyond all Idea capital, I never saw an Actress 
before. In my Notion of just affecting Action and 
Elocution, she beats onr deceased Roscius all to no- 
thing.’ ” 

A DOCTOR AT FAULT. 

“When he was a junior in his profession, Mr. 
John Scott, with his wife, accompanied his eldest 
brother-in-law, Mr. William Surtees, and his wife, in 
a tour to the lakes of Westmoreland and Cumberland. 
While the party were at the inn at Keswick, Mrs. 
Scott became ill. The medical man of the place was 
superannuated : for him, however, Mr. Scott sent. 
On his arrival, he begged Mr. Scott to retire, as he 
wished to question the lady when alone. When Mr. 
Seott had left the room, he said, ‘ Madame there is 
something on your mind. Probably you do not live 
happily with your husband?’ Mrs. Scott, one of the 
most attached of wives, unable to bear this, fell into 
heroics, rang the bell, and ordered the doctor out of 
the house. In the early part of Mr. John Scott’s 
professional life, the health of both his wife and him- 
self appears to have been very delicate.” 

REX ¥. PITT. 

“In allowing the resignation of Pitt rather than 
concede to his requirements, the king had made a 
great sacrifice of his personal attachments to his con- 
scientious opinions. He was now attacked by a 
feverish disorder ; and his mind was for a short time 
affected. Inthe early part of March, when some- 
what convalescent, his majesty desired one of the 
Messrs. Willis, his medical attendants, to write or 
speak to Pitt. ‘ Tell him,’ said the king, ‘I am now 
quite well, quite recovered from my illness; but 
what has he not to answer for who is the cause of my 
having been ill at all!” 

THE JUDGE’S DOOR PLATES. 

“Sir William Scott removed from Doctors’ Com- 
mons to his wife’s house in Grafton-street ; and, ever 
economical in his domestic expenses, brought with 
him his own door-plate, and placed it under the pre- 
existing plate of Lady Sligo, instead of getting a new 
door-plate for them both. Immediately after the 
marriage, Mr. Jekyll, so well known in the early 
part of this century for his puns and humour, hap- 
pening to observe the position of these plates, con- 
doled with Sir William on having to ‘/nock under.’ 
There was too much truth in the joke for it to be in- 
wardly relished, and Sir William ordered the plates 
to be transposed. A few weeks later, Jekyll accom- 
panied his friend Scott as far as the door, when the 
latter observed, ‘ You see I don’t knock under now.’ 
* Not now,’ was the answer received by the antiqua- 
ted bridegroom, ‘now you knock up.’” 





Revelations of Austria. By M. Koubra- 
kiewicz. Newby. 

This work: will afford us, next month, 
subject matter for an article on Austria. 
In the meantime we must caution our 
readers against too implicit a reliance on 
the author's assertions, 


Bordeaux and its Wines, and the Claret 
Country. By C. Cocks. Longman. 
A very interesting account of Bordeaux 
and its drinkable productions. 


Works and Remains of the Rev. Robert 
Hall, New Edition. 1 vol. Bohn. 
We have already noticed this cheap and 

excellent edition of a good bock; we now 

give an extract in connection with the Cor- 
sican ogre, pp. 367, 368, 369: —“ In other 
wars we have been a divided people; the 





effect of our external operations has been 
in some measure weakened by intestine 
dissensions. When peace has returned, the 
breach has widened; while parties have 
been formed on the merits of particular 
men or of particular measures. These have 
all disappeared; we have buried our mu- 
tual animosities in a regard to the common 
safety. The sentiment of self-preservation, 
the first law which nature has impressed, 
has always absorbed every other feeling; 
and the fire of liberty has melted down 
the discordant sentiments and minds of the 
British empire into one mass and propelled 
them in one direction. Partial interests 
and feelings are suspended; the spirits of 
the body are collected at the heart, and we 
are waiting with anxiety, but without dis- 
may, the discharge of that mighty tempest 
which hangs on the skirts of the horizon, 
and to which the eyes of Europe and of 
the world are turned’ in silent and awful 
expectation. While we feel solicitude, let 
us not betray dejection, nor be alarmed at 
the past suceesses of our enemy, which are 
more dangerous to himself than to us, 
since they have raised him from an obscu- 
rity to an elevation, which has made him 
giddy, and tempted him to suppose every- 
thing within his power. The intoxication 
of his success is the omen of his fall. 
What though he has carried the flames of 
war throughout Europe, and ‘ gathered as 
a nest the riches of the nations, while none 
peeped, nor muttered, nor moved the wing’? 
He has yet to try his fortune in another 
field; he has yet to contend on a soil filled 
with the monuments of freedom, enriched 
with the blood of its defenders, with a - 
ple who, animated with one soul, and in- 
flamed with zeal for their laws and for their 
prince, are armed in defence of all that is 
dear and venerable—their’ wives, their-pa- 
rents, their children, the satictuary of God 
and their fathers.. We will not ‘sup 
there is one who will not exert himelf in 
such a cause by a pusillanimous fegard to 
his safety, when he reflects that he has-al- 
ready lived too long who has survived the 
ruin of his country, and that he’‘who ‘can 
enjoy life after such an event deserves not 
to have lived at all. It. will suffice us it 
our mortal existence, which is at most but 
@ span, be co-extended with that of the na- 
tion which gave us birth. ‘We will gladly 
quit the scene with all: that is noble and 
august, innocent and holy; and instead of 
wishing to survive the oppression of weak- 
ness, the violation of beauty, and. the ex- 
tinction of everything on which the heart 
can repose, welcome the shades which wil! 
hide from our view such horrors, From 
the most fixed principles of human nature, 
as well as from the example of all history, 
we may be certain the conquest of this coun- 
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try, should it be permitted to take place, will 
not terminate in any ordinary catastrophe, 
in any much less calamitous than utter ex- 
termination. Our present elevation will be 
the exact measure of our future depression, 
as it measures the fears and jealousies of 
those who subdue us. While the smallest 
vestige remains of our former greatness, 
while any trace or memorial exists of our 
having been once a flourishing and inde- 
pendent empire, while the nation breathes, 
they will be afraid of its recovering its 
strength, and never think themselves secure 
of their conquest tillour navy is consumed, 
our wealth dissipated, our commerce extin- 
guished, every liberal institution abolished, 
our nobles extirpated, whatever in rank, 
character, or talents gives distinction in so- 
ciety called out and destroyed, and the re- 
fuse which remains swept together in a pu- 
trifying heap by the besom of destruction! 
The enemy will not need to proclaim his 
triumph; it will be felt in the more expres- 
sive silence of extended desolation. Re- 
collect fora moment his invasion of Egypt, 
a country which had never given him the 
slightest provocation—a country so remote 
from the scene of his crimes, that it pro- 
bably did not know there was such a man in 
existence (happy ignorance, could it have 
lasted!); but while he was looking around 
him, like a vulture perched on an eminence, 
for objects on which he might satisfy his 
insatiable thirst for rapine, he no sooner be- 
hel. the defenceless condition of that un- 
happy country, than he alighted uron it in 
a moment; in vain did it struggle, flap its 
wings, and rend the air with its shrieks; 
the cruel enemy, deaf to its cries, had in- 
fixed his talons, and was busy in sucking his 
blood, when the interference of a superior 
power forced him to relinquish his prey and 
betake himself to flight. Will that vul- 
ture, think you, ever forget his disappoint- 
ment on that occasion, or the numerous 
wounds, blows, and concussions he received 
in a ten years’ struggle? It is impossible. 
It were folly to expect it. He meditates, no 
doubt, the deepest revenge. He who saw 
nothing in the simple manners and blood- 
bought liberties of the Swiss to engage his 
forbearance; nothing, in proclaining him- 
self a Mahometan, to revolt his conscience; 
nothing in the condition of defenceless pri- 
soners to excite, nor in that of the compa- 
nions of his warfare, sick and wounded in 
a foreign land, to prevent him from des- 
patching them by poison, will treat in a 
manner worthy the impiety and inhumanity 
of his character, a nation which he naturally 
dislikes as being free, dreads as the rival of 
his power, and abhors as the authors of his 
disgrace,” 
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Flora Cal, - is; Contributions to the Bo- 


tanya raphy of Gibraltar and its 
Neighbour: y K. F. Kelaart, M.D. 
Van Voorst. 


Few men have more leisure or ability for 
the pursuit of natural history than the offi- 
cers attached to our army medical staff ,— 
yet we are indebted for ony a small propor- 
tion of our literature and science in that 
department to this class. Dr. Kelaart has 
oars an interesting book on what might 

e regarded as the most sterile of all sub- 
jects—the rock of Gibraltar. Viewed 
from a distance, this rocky mass, so impor- 
tant in a see aspect, might be sup- 
posed to afford no point of scientific inte- 
rest beyond the character of its strata. 
Dr. Kelaart gives a geological description 
of the rock; which consists of secondary 
limestone, calcareous spar, breccia, clay- 
skale, and sandstone. In the formation 
there are several remarkable caves: “The 
largest, called St. Michael’s Cave, is situated 
about the middle of the rock, and nearly 
eleven hundred feet above the level of the 
sea; perhaps there are few caves in similar 
formations equal to this in picturesque 
effect, though there are many of larger 
dimensions. The interior is shown to the 
— when the rock is visited by some 

istinguished personage, or a particular 
friend of the colonels of artillery or engi- 
neers; it is then seen to the best advantage: 
a host of people is assembled near the en- 
trance of the cave at the hour appointed. 
Martial music sounds. The gates are 
opened and the cavern is entered with the 
utmost degree of caution, the ladies of 
course assisted by the gentlemen, the de- 
scent being very slippery from the accumu- 
lated moisture. Wax tapers burning at 
distant intervals, cast a dim light all 
around; as you proceed, a little stream is 
passed, and you enter a beautiful grotto 
sixty feet high, adorned with many sparry 
petrifactions, and supported by colossal 
stalactite pillars resembling the most ela- 
borate architecture; the splendid roof 
looks as if it were chiselled by the hand of 
the finest sculptor, the whole illumined by 
coloured lights. Within the last few years 
this cavern has been explored by several 
enterprising gentlemen; and I gathered 
from some of them that the party pene- 
trated the cavern to more than three 
hundred feet below the level of the grotto 
just described, and that in their progress 
they went from one cavern into another, 
passing thus a series of caverns of various 

imensions till they arrived at one, in the 
centre of which was a small pool of water. 
Aided by candlelight, they saw stalactite 
formations very far surpassing in beauty 
those of the grotto above; the specimens 
they brought up were almost of a pure 
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white, the atmosphere’s action darkening 
the shades of those found in the upper cave. 
The tortuous narrow passages through 
which the explorers had to pass, ren- 
dered the adventure rather dangerous; 
ropes and ladders were in requisition, with 
the help of which, and stout hearts, they 
accomplished what few would like to try.” 
The popular impression is, that Gibraltar 
is a barren rock; and its appearance, on 
entering the Mediteranean Straits, ap- 
pears to confirm that impression—which 
@ nearer apprvach, however, tends to de- 
stroy:—‘ Gibraltar can boast of its gar- 
dens and walks, lined with beautiful shrubs 
and plants, and shaded by stately poplars 
and ‘ bella-sombras.’ Even as early as 
December, the colour of the rock is varied 
by luxuriant vegetation, though of a di- 
minutive description, which, with magical 
rapidity, changes its summer dress and 
arid appearance, immediately after the 
first falls of rain; masses of green of ever 

tint, harmonising beautifully with the yel- 
low bloom of the spartium and genista, and 
the fragile umbels of the oxalis cernua, 
which grows here almost wild. The whole 
appearance of the rock, near the Alameda, 
is charming, and one who has not seen tro- 


pical vegetation, would scarcely believe © 


that at such a season nature could look so 
beautiful. Qn a fine sunny day these at- 
tractions tempt every lover of nature to 
quit his home for a ramble over this pic- 
turesque ground, or to saunter in the gayer 
parts of the Alameda gardens, where, with 
* fairer flowers’ of all shades and figures, he 
may breathe the air scented by a thousand 
blossoms; these are the beauties of the 
‘sunny south’ found even on this small 
rock. Earlier in the spring, before other 
brilliant flowers can draw one’s attention, 
the promenade in these gardens is ren- 
dered captivating enough by the thousand 
gorgeous chandelier-like groups of the 
Barbadoes aloe, mixing its red. pine-shaped 
blossoms with pelargoniums of every tint, 
while the graceful ‘ silver broom’ waves its 
delicate foliage and white flowers over the 
sides of the narrow and tortuous paths, lead- 
ing tocharming alcoves and silent retreats.” 
As we proceed in the work, we find des- 
eriptions of the geological characters of 
the rock, a particular account of the town, 
its inhabitants, and their occupations and 
habits. Few English comparatively reside 
there, and the officers of the garrison must 
find that time hangs heavily on their hands, 
their only relief being the routine of mili- 
tary life—the same day by day. We can- 
not refrain from expressing our pleasure to 
see a medical officer employing his leisure 
moments so usefully and so advantageously 
for the advancement of natural history— 
an example which we recommend the me- 
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dical officers of the army to follow wher- 
ever the call of duty may place them. © - 


The Florist’s Journal, or Gardener's Record. 

No. 6. Groombridge. 

A very useful number, containing a 
well-executed coloured plate of i 
acutifolia, articles on the v pro- 
ducts of the garden, and a useful one.on 
bees, the culture of which we shall be glad 
to see extended, both because they are 
valuable, and because of the agreeable 
classical recollections connected with them. 


Chambers' Edinburgh Journal. Nos. 136, 

138, 

Our readers will observe in these num- 
bers two tales from our pen, illustrative of 
American negro slavery, a subject. on 
which we feel most warmly;—io No. 136, 
“The Whip and the Wish;” in No. 188, 
“Scipio Crackles.” Amongst the papers 
which adorn the pages of this journal, and 
are peculiarly interesting this month, are, 
“ The Seaateeny Girl,” “ A Pilgrimage to 
Selbourne,” and a most admirable one on 
“ Bakers,” which should be studied by all 
in that line of business, 





A Handbook for Bathers. By a Medical 
Member of Her Majesty’s Household. - 
Churton. 

This little work is a perfect vade mecum 
for bathers, though the swimming part be 
inferior. 





SAusic. 


“ May’st thou love.” (Fanny E. Lacy’s re- 
RY to “Love not” by the Hon. Mrs. 
orton.) Leoni Lee. Coxhead, Albe- 
marle-street. 
The Orphan Boy to his Mother. Ditto, ditto. 
Lilian. Ditto, ditto. 
Juvenile Songs. Ditto, ditto. 

These are pieces of that pleasing charace 
ter which must . Seen S stead nt 
continued popularity. e words. 
graceful, elegant, and appropriate; indeed, 
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we are quite sure that Miss Fanny E. 
Lacy. will prove a very considerable fa- 
vourite as a song writer; while that she is 
capable of much higher things the public 
at no distant period may have an opportu- 
nity of discovering. ‘ May’st thou love” 
is very pleasing; The Orphan Boy, sadly 
sweet; Lilian is founded on the words in 
Boz’s Chimes—“ but the spirit of the child 
had taken its flight—was gone.” ‘The Ju- 
venile Songs, of which we have No. 4 be- 
fore us, are admirably adapted fur young 

rsons commencing the study of music. 
They are written and composed by Miss 
Lacy. The present subject is “The Chil- 
dren in the Wood.” 





PHENOMENA OF THE ELECTRIC 
TELEGRAPE. 

A very extraordinary phenomena was re- 
cently observed on the line of the electric 
telegraph between New York and Bulti- 
more. Three thunder-storms, each some 
thirty or sixty miles from the other, were 
all coming east on the telegraphic route 
about the same time, and every discharge 
of electricity from either was duly recorded 


by the lightning itself, in the telegraphic . 


office at Jersey city, Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington, or Baltimore. The wires became 
altcgether unmanageable, and the opera- 
tors being obliged to withdraw the batte- 
ries used for writing, the electric: fluid 
had the field guite to itself. The letters 
of Morse’s telegraphic alphabet which this 
natural lightning seemed te be most partial 
to, were L and T; but occasionally it went 
at the numerals, and dashed off 1’s, 50’s, 
500’s, and 5000’s, in its own rapid style. We 
learn that, when two or more thunder 
clouds get in the same vicinity, and dis- 
charge their electricity at each other, or 
receive the fluid from the earth and return 
it again, or when ground lightning prevails, 
the effect on the telegraph wires is to pro- 
duce a strange and original language, 
which may yet be made intelligible. In 
fact, each kind of lightning speaks for it- 
self, and writes what it says—New York 
Paper. 


HILL'S PRINTING PRESS. 

This is a very ingenious invention, by 
which, by means of hard labour, and with- 
out the aid of steam power, a hand printer 
is enabled to produce impressions with a 
rapidity far beyond anything that the 
hand-press, or any press not worked by 
steam, has hitherto produced. The hand- 
presses hitherto in use Lave done compara- 
tively very little to expedite the printin 
and multiplying of copies, and the pee 


printer has not progressed much beyond 
the state in which he was placed at a very 
early period of the art of printing. Those 
who have made printing,,and the machi- 
nery by which it is worked, their study, 
affirm that although, within conspucetbedie 
few years, mere than thirty patents have 
been taken out to secure inventions con- 
nected with the machinery of presses, and 
to enable hand printers to increase the ce- 
lerity of the process, they are still, so far 
as speed is concerned, no nearer to the 
attainment of the object than they would 
have been had the old German press been 
still continued in use. The small printer 
cannot use the steam-press; the machinery, 
from its bulk, complexity, and great ex- 
pense, is beyond his means; any invention, 
therefore, which tends to facilitate and 
expedite his labours, is important. . . The 
dimensions of Mr. Hill’s machine, though it 
can multiply copies in the ratio of four to 
one over the hand-presses in general use, do 
not exceed those of the common press. Its 
simplicity of construction is also a great ad- 
vantage over presses worked by hand gene- 
rally in use; for it has neither the tooth- 
wheel, rack, or pistons for giving motion; 
neither has it the tapes for conveying the 
paper, so that the inconvenience and trou- 
ble of those portions of a press getting out 
of order are avoided altogether. A strong 
lad can work off from 1,200 to 1,500 im- 
pressions per hour, with less labour and ex- 
ertion than is required by the common 
hand-presses to work off 300 impressions. 
The invention is, of course, secured by pa- 
tents, and the inventor therefore makes no 
concealment, but are anxious that the pub- 
lic should see it and judge for themselves of 
its merits.— Times. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 
IN THE NEo-HELLENIC. 
BY PERICLES R. ALEXANDRIDES. 


We gladly give publicity to this excel- 
lent undertaking of a very worthy and ex- 
cellent Greek friend of ours, and hope that 
it will be eminently successful. The fol- 
lowing is the translator’s prospectus: “ The 
learned Coray, to whom the Neo- Hellenic 
literature is so much indebted for its rapid 
approximation towards the ancient, has re- 
marked, in one of his works, that ‘ Young 
Greeks, acquainted with European lan- 
guages, could confer no greater boon on 
their regenerated country, than by trans- 
ferring into their vernacular tongue the 
treasures of European literature.’ En- 
couraged by this recommendation, I have 
been induced to translate into the Neo- 
Hellenic language a book which has, from 
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its first appearance, exercised the most 
powerful and enduring influence upon the 
youthful minds of England, namely, ‘The 
‘Adventures of Robinson Crusoe.’ Blessed 
as this country is with innumerable and 
inestimable works, which have conferred 
so many benefits on the minds of the young, 
that once famous nation in which the arts 
and sciences were early nurtured, which 
diffused the light of literature all over the 
then known world, and in which the lan- 
guage of the muses and graces was spoken, 
owing to the long and iron bondage it sut- 
fered under the Turks, is now altogether 
deprived of such auxiliaries to improvement 
and popular education. And would it not 
be a meritorious undertuking to assist in 
filling the void which so many years of 
slavery have created? Would not the 
translation of modern works, and especially 
those with which the English language is 
adorned, tend to promote knowledge, civili- 
sation and happiness in that 
“© Land of lost gods and god-like men ?’ 

Yes! sure am I that every British Phil- 
hellene will concur with me in this respect. 
To place in the hands of young Greeks a 
book at once attractive, instructive, and 
moral, is the object of my present under- 
taking; but to attain this end [ humbly 
solicit the subscriptions both of Greeks and 
the friends of Greece, who I hope and trust 
will readily render me their aid and co- 
operation in defraying the expense of pub- 
lication, which is considerable, and thus 
enable me to send five hundred copies of 
this edition to be distributed gratis 
amongst the indigent children of unfortu- 
nate Greece. This edition will be embel- 
lished with illustrations, the price being 
fixed at five shillings each copy.” 





ur Tattler. 


Lonpon PENNYWoORTHS. 


Having occasion, on a late return from a 
railway trip, to take the first penny boat 
which left London Bridge for the West 
End, we were much struck by the value 
and importance to the poorer classes of 
this novel accommodation. Some of our 
readers may have seen, if they ever in- 
dulge themselves in the luxury of early 
rising, the number of persons engaged in 
the business of selling fish in the streets, 
sitting at corners and crying live soles, and 
toiling from Billinsgate to their respective 
walks and stations under a load which tires 
them long before their regular and more 
profitable work commences. Now, we have 
a regard for fishwomen! They are a hard- 
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worked and much abused race; but if their 
language be at times of a very ancient and 
fish-like character, the fault is to be attri- 
buted to anybody but themselves. Ragged 
schools are, under Ashley patronage, the 
order of the day; why not “ fish-fag” 
schools, where the juvenile vendors of lo! 

ster, salmon, eels, and shrimps, may learn 
the proper use of the queen’s English, and 
such other accomplishments as are, or 
ought to be, comprised in a good English 
education. But we digress. Making our 
way from the railway station, and rushing 
wildly through the various lanes, dark en- 
tries, and alleys that led to where the 
penny boat was wrapped in a wreath of 
sombre smoke and white vapour, just about 
to start, we succeeded in effecting a footing 
on its circumscribed deck as the moorings 
were cast loose. Having recovered breath, 
we looked around, and found ourselves the 
centre of a singular group, the only black- 
coat amongst fifty passengers. ithout 
an exception, save ourselves, the boat was 
occupied by fishmen and fishwomen, re- 
turning from effecting their purchases at 
Billinsgate, and who availed themselves of 
this new mode of transit to reach the 
West End, without having the barriers of 
Fleet-street, the hills of Holborn, or the 
other localities which have to be traversed 
to reach from the city to the quarters 
where they had their business and connec- 
tion. . ' 

Now it was this picture, and a curious 
one it was, which suggested to our mind 
the subject of “ London Pennyworths.” 
Here was a large body of industrious work- 
ing —_ performing a journey which 
would otherwise have fatigued and harassed 
them considerably, not so much from the 
distance as from the crowded state of the 
thoroughfares, easily, comfortably, for the 
small sum of one penny; by which means 
they not only saved the labour of carri: 
by land, but were enabled to rest from ‘ae 
hurry and bustle of the market. Here 
was a class brought within the reach of 

ublic conveyances that never before, per- 

aps, thought of using other than that 
which nature afforded them. Thus it is 
with a Come down to the level 
of the multitude in price, and the multitude 
will support and patronise. 

In no other metropolis can so much be 
done for a penny as in London. We will 
say nothing of penny publications, gene- 
rally penny rubbish, we are sorry to say, 
since the ‘“* Penny Magazine” isdead. And 
here let us pause a moment, and say a word 
on cheap literature. There is, perhaps, no 
medium equal to it for educating, civilis- 
ing, and improving the people. By means 
of cheap publications, great and lofty 
truths, a knowledge of men and things, of 
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‘thousands of facts and axioms, invaluable 
in life, can be carried into the meanest ho- 
vel; and the rest may know things 
-which, until of late, were within reach 
only of the rich. But like everything else, 
cheap literature is abused. While it con- 
fines itself to mere amusement, we have no 
right to quarrel; but when it is made the 
medium of infusing moral poison into fa- 
milies, it behoves every friend of religion 
and common decency to meet it with severe 
reprobation. We are quite satisfied that 
heads of families are acting with culpable 
and criminal negligence, who allow any 
work, however its cheapness may tempt, to 
be in the hands of their children, which, 
for the sake of pandering to depraved 
tastes, diffuses such vile and dangerous 
reading as the novels of Eugene Sue. In 
the “ Mysteries of Paris,” and “ Matilda,” 
this writer is immoral; in “ Martin” he is 
disgusting; and yet, in order to gain an 
additional sale, this moral poison is cram- 
med into we know not how many penn 
publications, into one, in particular, whic 
ought to know better, and if it does not, 
ought to be at once taught, by being ex- 
cluded from every decent family. Such 
pennyworths as the “ Penny Magazine” 
we are sorry to see replaced by mere re- 
pertories for trashy and immoral French 
novels, 

How many a thing for consumption in 
the eatable and drinkable line can be found 
for the poor man for a penny in London: 
A loaf, a pennyworth of many a meat and 
pudding, a cup of coffee, and, despite the 
outeries of rabid temperance conventions, 
a half-pint of porter. A word with tem- 


perance. Its advocates talk, agitate, and 


preach against intemperance in the use of 
malt and spirituous liquors, nay, against 
any use whatever of God’s good gifts; but 
they have yet to learn temperance in lan- 
guage and argument. No irate fishwoman 
could hope to equal their choice vocabulary, 
in which “ hell” and “ the devil” are words 
used when they “ drawit mild.” The foul 
abuse which is launched forth by these cle- 
rical and lay firebrands upon anybody pre- 
suming to differ from them, has disgusted 
every sane and sensible man. e all 
know, none more than ourselves, that tem- 
perance is essential to the prosperity of 
every community, but we have yet: to learn 
that total abstinence is the distinguishing 
mark of a temperate man. Nor would we, 
did we believe in the. wisdom of the doc- 
trine, recommend any man to make com- 
mon cause with a society which is repre- 
sented by men who have not the decency 
to control their grag me tongues, nor 
as much charity to their neighbours as 
would fetch them a pennyworth of coffee. 
Talking of charity, amongst the London 


pennyworths we may obtain a pennyworth 
of satisfaction at every turn; for despite 
much that is false and hollow in mendicity, 
we know not how much of happiness, and 
satisfaction, and comfort we ‘may drop into 
the lap of poverty, with our little round 
piece of copper representing a coin of the 
realm, and so many of which go to form 
the sovereign. Perhaps we might find 
many another pennyworth to dwell on, but 
with this we are satisfied for the present. 


ITaL1an OPERA, 


A brilliant and successful season of this 
fashionable place of public amusement has 
just closed, and though there might have 
been some improvement in the way of sing- 
ers, on the whole the result has been most 
satisfactory both to.the subscribers and the 
manager. Mario, Grisi, Lablache, are of 
course unrivalled, but many other names 
might fitly have graced the operatic boards. 
The novelties of the season were “ Nino” 
and “ Lombardi” by Verdi, and “ Don 
Gregorio” by Donizetti, while, in the ballet 
line, “Catarina,” “ Lalla Rookh,” and “The 
Jugement de Paris.” The stock operas 
and ballets would occupy too much space 
to notice, but this we must say — that 
everything has been done by Mr. Lumley 
to draw support, both in singers, dancers, 
and music; and we are quite sure that by 
procuring a few good novelties, both in 
men and music, the next season will prove 
equally remunerating and satisfactory. 


Sr. James’s THEATRE. 


The French plays at this theatre have 
deservedly met with a most unprecedented 
success. We wish Mr. Mitchell every good 
fortune on his next trial. 


Drury Lane. 
Mr. Bunn opens on the 30th with a strong 
and effective cempany, and with promises of 
much novelty. We shall see. 


Mapame Tossavun’s. 

Few exhibitions in London present so 
many varied attractions as this. The fi- 
gures are’so life-like, the costumes so 
splendid, the groups so interesting in sub- 
ject, that we are by no means surprised at 
the great success which it has met with. Mr. 
Macreaty has been the recent addition. 


Srranp THEATRE. 

Henry Russell is, without exception, the 
most original vocalist of the day. His 
anecdotes of negro life are perhaps the 
most richly comic things we ever remem- 
ber to have beard. 

F. A. B. 
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